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I, 


A ray of sunlight, if thrown on 
a wedge of glass, is riven, as Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered, into a 
luminous fan. The separated beams 
emerge at different angles, and the 
spectrum, or picture, which they 
form, presents a chromatic scale, in 
which seven colours may be readily 
distinguished; and in which, for- 
merly the red, the yellow, and the 
blue, and now the red, the green, 
and the violet, are regarded as 
primary and unmixed. 

If a marble statue, or any solid 
object, reflecting pure white light, 
be looked at from different points 
of view, the outline presented to 
the eyes of each spectator will 
differ from that seen by the others. 
Thus, one will observe the full face 
of the statue ; a second and a third, 
its profile to right or to left ; while 
a fourth will declare that the 
features are turned from him, and 
are altogether invisible. And if 
each of these spectators lies under 
the impression that he is looking, 
not at a figure in the round, but at 
a work in relief, the effect pro- 
duced by the same object on the 
minds of each of the other specta- 


tors will be to him utterly incon- 
ceivable. 

The man who, perceiving the red 
or the violet ray, believes that he 
sees the sunbeam, and the man 
who, seeing the back of the statue, 
thinks. it impossible that its fea- 
tures can be visible to anyone, are 
both misled by a partial appre- 
hension of truth. Each thinks the 
part visible to himself to be the 
whole. To the first, the difficulty 
arises from no fault of his own; it 
is the medium, through which the 
ray has passed, to which the tint 
that he sees at the particular part 
of the spectrum is due. To the 
other observer, the standpoint is 
the cause of imperfect perception ; 
and his general idea of the form he 
regards will become more and more 
truthful the more he varies his 
point of view. 

Nearly all controversies about 
religion, ethics, or metaphysics, 
arise from restricted views, which 
may be compared to one or other of 
the cases above cited. Either the 
information on which the concep- 
tion is formed is tinted by the 
medium which transmits but a 
portion of the truth, or it is acquired 
from a gaze obstinately directed 
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from an exclusive standpoint. It 
requires the skill of an optician 
familiar with the use of the prism 
to recombine the dissevered tints 
into pure colourless light. It 
requires the skill of the master of 
drawing, of foreshortening, and of 
perspective, to recover the true form 
of the statue, of which he has been 
presented with four or more photo- 
graphs, which, at the first glance, 
are wholly unlike one another. 

In regarding those persons and 
those events which, under the 
reigns of the first six Roman 
Emperors, swept away the Temple 
and the Rite of one ancient form of 
worship, and sowed the seeds of a 
new faith, which within four cen- 
turies was to become dominant 
even in Rome herself, it is es- 
pecially necessary to bear in mind 
the caution suggested by the above 
remarks. Of the actual sequence 
of events—of the actual motives, 
deeds, and personalities of the 
actors, we have but scant informa- 
tion ; and that differing in tint and 
differing in point of view. The 
discussions thereon raised have been 
motived rather by the prejudices, 
however unfounded, of the dis- 
putants, than by the weight of the 
evidence attainable. Nor is it 
possible, after a lapse of eighteen 
centuries, to point to any serious 
and important effort to ascertain 
the true lineaments of the most 
important personages concerned, 
commenced by taking the necessary 
prelimi step of ascertaining 
the actual points of view from 
which such of the sketches as we 
possess, reflecting as far as they 
dio contemporary and subsequent 
opinion, were originally taken. 

It is quite true that modern 
literature, or rather modern book- 
making, has rushed in to fill up 
the void which the scholar laments. 
The fact that half a e would 
contain all the direct information 
given about such a character as 
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John the Baptist has not im- 
peded the production of a ver 

bulky biography of that Jewis 

reformer. Of St. Paul, and of the 
Teacher who was preceded by the 
former and followed by the latter 
religious missionary, we also have 
lengthy biographies, in which the 
habit of pulpit eloquence, not un- 
aided by the study of modern 
learning, has surrounded the 
slight, but only existing, sketches 
of a few ancient writers with vast 
clouds of imaginative additions. 
The portraits thus presented re- 
semble those ancient paintings of 
saints and martyrs, so frequent in 
the churches of Italy, which the 
piety of the country has adorned 
with halos or with nimbi of gold 
leaf. But in the paintings, while 
the labours of the gold beater have 
reduced the noble metal to an 
almost incalculable tenuity, there 
is gold, however little. In the 
ornamentation of the modern 
biographers, we have all the 
tenuity, but none of the sterling 
value, of the enrichment of the 
Italian votive pictures. These 
works may be calculated to carry 
conviction to minds already con- 
vinced. They may comfort and 
encourage those readers whose old 
views they put in somewhat more 
modern language. As series of 
lectures, or a3 a special form of 
religious works of fiction, they 
have, at all events, a value for the 
circulating library. But, as serious 
attempts at biography, they can 
only be regarded, from the tri- 
bunal of literature, as undisguised 
book-making. The devout student 
is apt to regard such works not 
only as distasteful, but as positively 
mischievous. So much is in them 
of the opinion of the writer, so 
little of the marrow of his subject, 
that such volumes tend to shake 
men’s minds as to the truth that 
there is, after all, a certain, though 
an inadequate, basis on which so 
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fantastic a superstructure has been 
reared. 


II. 


Tue twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament are the only 
sources from which we ‘can obtain 
any direct information as to the 
life or character of Him whose 
name has been given to the faith 
of Christendom. Opinions of all 
sorts and shades we have, no 
doubt, in ample abundance in other 
books; direct information none. 
Neither, in any of the twenty- 
seven books, have we a single 
line of what, in the present state 
of human education, is regarded 
as direct evidence. We have no 
instance in which a writer, giving 
his name, states of his own know- 
ledge, or on any cited authority, 
any objective biographic fact of 
the life of Jesus. In the two 
cases in which names are given, 
the one writer is so far from 
appearing as a biographer that it 
is difficult to reconcile, in any way, 
his references to distinct events 
with the accounts of the same 
events given by the more detailed 
though anonymous writers. In 
the other, while the name of the 
recipient and the writer of a 
magnificent series of visions is 
given, the personality of that 
“John” is so far in dispute, that 
most orthodox writers attribute the 
two books which form the very 
opposite poles of the collection of 
twenty-seven, in point of doc- 
trine as well as of style, to the 
same apostolic author. And they 
thus attribute the power of writ- 
ing in a foreign tongue, in two 
entirely distinct styles, to one of 
whom an Evangelist bears witness 
that he was recognised by the 
Sanhedrim to be an unlearned and 
ignorant man. 

The brief and incidental cha- 
racter of the glimpse thus ob- 
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tained of the central figure of the 
New Testament renders it all the 
more important to ascertain the 
exact standpoint from which each 
of the authors in question regarded 
his subject. We are unable to 
affix, with any certitude, the names 
which the authors have thought 
proper to withhold. But we can, 
at all events, by the light of 
adequate research, understand the 
standpoint of the view taken by 
each writer. We can reproduce, 
in distinct form, the figure which 
he saw in his own mind, and which 
he endeavoured to throw on the 
canvas. And when we place side 
by side the lineaments thus de- 
fined, we shall, for the first time, 
be in a position to judge whether 
these are several spectra, the super- 
position of which on each other 
will reproduce a pure white ray; 
and whether the aspects taken 
from the same standpoint can be 
so combined, according to the laws 
of perspective and of foreshorten- 
ing, as to represent one perfect 
form. 

It so happens, when we group 
the books of the New Testament 
according to their authorship, that 
we find seven distinct standpoints, 
taken by as many different writers, 
from which the central figure of 
their study has been regarded and 
depicted. Four, or more probably 
five, other books may be regarded 
as so far subsidiary to this main 
division of the spectrum, that they 
will require but little separate 
notice. 

Of these seven views, four are 
named (of which three can be dis- 
tinctly identified) by the most 
voluminous writer ofthe New Testa. 
ment, as dividing the infant Church 
in his own time; and that to hig 
infinite wrath and scandal. [pn 
one of his earliest letters (1 
Cor. i. 12) St. Paul laments the 
division between his own followers, 
those of Cephas, (who were the 
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Christians of Jerusalem, and the 
men “ordained to be witnesses of 
his resurrection) ; those of Apollos, 
(whose eloquent and Alexandrian 
views are so distinctly given in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) ; and those 
of Christ, whom we can thus only 
define as differing from the other 
three. How far the contrast 
between the injunction at the close 
of the first Gospel, enjoining the 
teaching of all nations, baptizing 
them, and the assertion of Paul 
that he was sent not to baptize, may 
throw light on this obscure point, 
is doubtful. But leaving that 
matter in reserve, there can be no 
hesitation in defining the follow- 
ing distinct standpoints from 
which the character of their Master 
has been contemplated and de- 
scribed by the Apostles and 
Evangelists. 

These are, (1) that of the writer 
ofthe Apocalypse ; (2) that of the 
first Evangelist; (3) that of the 
second Evangelist; (4) that of the 
third Evangelist; (5) that of the 
Pauline Epistles; (6) that of the 
writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; (7) that of the fourth 
Evangelist. The less important 
Epistles of James, John, Jude, and 
1 and 2 Peter fill up the whole 
number of the books. 

These seven different conceptions, 
while gradually shading from the 
first to the last, almost like the 
hues of the rainbow itself, may be 
naturally regarded as forming three 
main groups. And while the con- 
trast between the central ideas 
of these groups has been but little 
investigated, there can be no 
serious denial of the fact, that 
the views of the earlier writers are 
within, and that of the latest 
wholly without, the pale of the 
most latitudinarian Jewish ortho- 
dory. That is to say, either of 
the first five, or perhaps even of 
the first six, views might have been 
taken, and probably was taken, by 
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devout Jews, as supplementary to, 
and not inconsistent with, their 
hereditary faith. Such a state- 
ment it is impossible to predicate 
as to the seventh. 


III. 


Ir will be more convenient to post- 
pone the consideration of the point 
of view occupied by the writer of 
the Apocalypse, which we regard 
as forming the extreme pole on 
the side of the Jewish hemisphere 
of thought, to that of the first 
Evangelist, in consequence of the 
more historic character of the 
gospel as compared with the vision. 

While the statement of St. 
Jerome that he had translated the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, not 
only into Latin, but into Greek, is 
conclusive as to the fact that the 
first book of the New Testament 
is not, as it stands, the work of 
the apostle Matthew, there is no 
reason to suppose that it differs 
very widely from that Aramaic 
work. It is true that the marks 
of compilation are clear, even ex- 
tending to the insertion of re- 
peated accounts of the same 
events. If the question of the 
amount of credibility to be at- 
tached to any particular state- 
ment, be raised, of course the 
absence of signature causes an 
insuperable gap in the chain of 
evidence. But as regards the 
point of view of the writer, which 
is our present subject of inquiry, 
there is not room for serious 
doubt. The writer of the first 
Gospel was an orthodox and 
devout Jew, and the picture which 
he draws is that of an orthodox 
and devout Jewish prophet, wholly 
in accord with the law of Moses, 
declaring the imperishable obliga- 
tion of that law, and holding so 
much more closely to the school of 
Shamai than to that of any other 
contemporary teacher that he 
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affirms, almost in the exact language 
of the Talmud, that he is not come 
to alleviate, but to aggravate, the 
law (Matt. v.17). As if to render 
impossible the perversion after- 
wards attempted of these words, 
the teacher goes on to condemn 
the “loosening” of one of the 
very least of those precepts. He 
asserts that not even a crown is to 
be removed from one of the 
crowned letters prescribed in the 
sacred copies of the law. He says 
that the obedience of the disciple 
to the law must be even more 
exact than that of the Scribes and 
of the Pharisees. And he pro- 
ceeds to lay down such a series of 
“hedges,” as they were called, to 
the positive precepts of the oral 
law, as was in full accordance with 
the stringent doctrines of the 
school of Shamai. The prohibi- 
tion of litanies (uy Barrodoyyncere) 
as heathen, the summary of the 
well-known Jewish prayers that 
follows, and the anticipation of 
personal claims to take part in the 
Divine kingdom, are all couched in 
the purest strain of Jewish or- 
thodoxy ; an orthodoxy which, with 
the writer of the first Gospel, is 
somewhat more narrow than that 
of Hillel, while it is in accordance 
with the Talmud in condemning 
those five out of the seven 
Pharisaic schools which are rightly 
chargeable with hypocrisy. As to 
the last two, namely, those whose 
conduct was guided by the fear of 
God, and those whose sole motive 
was the love of God, the tone of 
the first Gospel is in the fullest 
accordance with the last. 

The quotations made by the first 
Evangelist from the Prophets form 
a distinct portion of this Gospel. 
Of these three are unrecognisable 
(Matt. ii. 23, and xxvi. 31 and 56). 
Of the remaining thirteen, it is 
noteworthy that not one is couched 
in the language of the Septuagint, 
even when the Greek of the Gospel 
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bears the same sense as that of 
the version in question. The 
quotations from Micah (v. 2), from 
Isaiah (xii. 18), and from Zechariah 
(xi. 2) are not even translations 
from the Hebrew; and their original 
is to be sought in the Targums, 
with one of which at least the 
first of the three passages closely 
coincides, The chief point of 
literary importance with regard to 
these citations is the fact that they 
afford examples of the familiar 
mode of rabbinical citation, which 
rather approaches a play upon 
words than a genuine literary re- 
ference. The meaning of the writer 
quoted, as evident from the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, 
and indeed from the context of the 
words extracted, is almost re- 
variably disregarded by rabbinical 
writers. Thus the reference of the 
Israelite prophet, Hosea, made 800 
years before the Christian era, to 
the exodus, is spoken of as being 
“fulfilled” by the journey of the 
Holy Family to Egypt. In the 
same way a reference to the cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of 
the son of Isaiah by the prophetess 
whose name is not mentioned, is said 
to be “fulfilled” by the Nativity. 
The quotation from Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 15) which refers to the re- 
pentance and restoration to peace 
and prosperity of both Rachel (or 
Judah) and Ephraim (or Samaria) 
is singularly inappropriate to the 
time of the Idumean dynasty. The 
passages concerning the servant of 
the Lord in the second part of the 
book of Isaiah, connected as they 
are with the restoration of the 
sacred vessels to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, have never yet been 
elucidated; nor can the promise 
that after his grief he should see 
his seed and prolong his days, be 
considered applicable to anything 
mentioned in the Gospel, except 
by a wholly arbitrary reversal of 
the plain grammatical sense of 
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the passage. The most striking 
of these references is that made to 
the thirty pieces of silver, which, 
however, is entirely misquoted by 
the Evangelist. If the whole of 
the passage be read, it will be 
found to enter into details as to a 
future siege of Jerusalem which 
never occurred, and the predic- 
tion of which is not unlikely to 
have added to the misery of the 
people in the last war by en- 
couraging the hopes of the Zealots. 
The coincidence of language with 
that of the Gospel is very striking, 
but there is no apparent relation 
between the intent of the prophet 
and any subsequent event. 

As the first Gospel is thoroughly 
Jewish in its doctrine of the 
immutability of the law, and the 
propriety of “fencing” it by more 
minute prescriptions; and in the 
attempt to argue from isolated 
words of the prophets, without 
reference to their context or import, 
so it is in its view of the super- 
natural and the miraculous. It is 
not nowthe question how far we may 
or may not ourselves accept this view. 
What we have to consider is the 
nature of the view itself. We find 
that the most important events are 
represented as regulated by dreams, 
whether as to matter of testimony 
as to character, or of direction of 
conduct. This is wholly in accor- 
dance with the Agada of the 
Talmud. The powers attributed to 
Jesus and His disciples (with the 
addition of casting out evil spirits, 
of which we have nothing in the 
canonical Hebrew books), are such 
as those believed to have been 
exercised by Elijah and Elisha— 
the greatest of the long line of 
prophets following Moses. The 
opening of the graves, and the 
resurrection of ‘“muny bodies of 
the saints which slept,” who arose 
and went into the Holy City and 
appeared unto many, are mentioned 
with the same quiet conviction of 





the credibility of the statement 
as that which is applied to the 
assertion that Roman soldiers 
were bribed by the priests to 
declare that they had committed 
the capital offence of sleeping on 
their guard. We must not now 
linger on the details of the picture 
drawn by the Evangelist. We only 
wish to point out its perfect con- 
sistency and harmony as viewed 
from the Jewish standpoint, and 
from that alone. 





IV. 
WE postponed the examination of 
what is in some respects the most 
thoroughly Jewish book of the 
New Testament, for the reason that 
it takes up the history of opinions 
after the close of the first Gospel. 
In that book, whether we take it 
to conclude, as some scholars hold 
to be the case, with the account of 
the “common report among the 
Jews,” or whether we add the five 
verses now found in our Testa- 
ments, no information is given as 
to the sequel of the resurrection. 
We are left entirely uninformed as 
to that wonderful close of the 
visible life of Jesus which is 
described, by the third Evangelist, 
as so closely alike to the rapture of 
Elijah. But the writer to the 
Seven Churches raises his eyes from 
earth to heaven. “In the Spirit, 
on the Lord’s day,” he saw one like 
unto the Son of Man, transfigured 
as on the Holy Mount. He fell at 
his feet as dead. Again, at the 
close of the vision, the angel which 
showed him these things, repeating 
that he was the first and the last, 
plainly names himself as Jesus, in ac- 
cordance with the title before given 
of the Son of Man. He forbids the 
seer to worship him, “ for I am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets,” and the Revelation 
itself is spoken of as given by God 
to Jesus Christ. It is in strange 
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neglect of this consistent opening 
and closing of the book, that the 
Lamb which had been slain, the 
impersonation of the daily sacrifice 
of the Temple, and the King who 
rode on a white horse, have both 
been explained as meaning the 
same “angel.” In the same way 
the Bride, a well-known rabbinical 
name for the Sabbath, has been 
interpreted to mean the Christian 
Church. The mode in which the 
details of the Temple rites are 
represented as being repeated in 
the celestial sanctuary is wholly 
Jewish; and although there is 
nothing self-contradictory in the 
supposition that the golden girdled 
majesty who spoke to the prophet 
was in truth the Anointed King, 
no such distinct assertion of that 
belief is given in this mystical 
book as that contained in the 19th 
chapter (v. 28) of the first Gospel. 
The two views, though distinct, 
are not mutually exclusive; but 
that of the Evangelist is the most 
closely connected with the Jewish 
expectation of the Anointed Son of 
David, which grew up after the 
return from the captivity. 


Vv 


Tue portraiture presented by the 
second Evangelist differs from 
that drawn by the first, chiefly in 
the careful elimination of the dis- 
tinctive Jewish characteristics of 
the former. Nor is this the work 
of a Gentile, or at all events of 
any one not feeling at home in 
Judaism. For of the four quota- 
tions from the Bible which occur 
in the second Gospel, one, that of 
the 110th Psalm, is given verbatim 
in the words of the LXX., and 
another, that from Isaiah iii. 
12, only differs from that version 
in the use of the preposition and 
the case which it governs. The 
quotation from Isaiah xxix. 13, on 
the other hand, is a translation 
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from the Hebrew, and is quite 
different in words, though not in 
sense, from the LXX. translation, 
The reference to the desolation 
(Dan. ix. 27) as in the first Gospel, 
is in the singular, while in the 
LXX., as inthe Hebrew, it is in the 
plural, though translated by St. 
Jerome by Abominatio desolationis. 

The marked difference between 
the citation of the Prophets and 
of the Psalms in the first and in 
the second Gospel is a distinct 
proof that the second cannot fairly 
be regarded as an abbreviation or 
recension of the first. On the 
other hand, the close parallelism 
of many sections of the two Gospels 
is such as to afford distinct proof 
that the writers had much common 
material from which to compose 
their work. And the close identity 
of meaning, coupled with the 
variation in exact language, in such 
passages as the account of the 
Crucifixion, may be held to prove 
that the material so dealt with by 
the Evangelists was in Aramaic, 
which each writer for himself 
translated into the Greek which we 
now possess. 

We are thus led to remark on 
the special character of those 
passages which are peculiar to the 
first Gospel, and carefully excluded 
from the second. The latter writer 
has excluded, so far as the nature 
of his subject would allow, that 
supernatural element which was 
so peculiar to the Jew. Thus not 
only the genealogy (which in the 
first Gospel, besides being wanting 
in seventeen out of forty - two 
descents, is manifestly self-con- 
tradictory in its statement of de- 
tails and of sum), but the whole of 
the second chapter of our St. 
Matthew, as well as the last 
eight verses of the first, is absent 
from St. Mark. In this passage 
occur four dreams of oracular 
character, five rabbinical citations 
of Scripture, and the account of 
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the astrological guidance of the 
Eastern magi. When this ex- 
cision is compared with the 
absence of the specially Jewish 
teaching, comprised in the sermon 
on the Mount in the first, and 
in the sermon in the plain in the 
third, Gospel; with that of the 
injunction to obey the Sanhe- 
drim (Matt. xxiii. 3), of the affir- 
mation of the imperishable nature 
of even the ornaments used in 
writing the sacred rolls of the 
law (Matt. v. 18, Luke xvi. 7), of 
the beautiful summary of the 
liturgical prayers familiar to the 
devout Jews (Matt. vi. 9, Luke xi. 
2), with the substitution of a young 
man clothed in a white stole for 
the angel of the Lord of St. 
Matthew, and for the two men in 
shining garments of St. Luke, as 
witnesses of his resurrection; and 
with the removal of the state- 
ment of the resurrection of many 
bodies of the saints from between 
the narrative of the rending of 
the veil of the Temple and the 
acknowledgment of the centurion 
that the sufferer was a son of God— 
there can be no hesitation as to the 
standpoint of the second Evange- 
list. With regard to the circum- 
stances preceding the Nativity, in 
which the supernatural portion is 
referred by St. Matthew to dreams, 
and by St. Luke to the appearance 
of an angel, while the cited 
example of the birth of the son of 
Isaiah was in accordance with the 
Jewish view; neither the Roman, 
with his legend of the birth of 
Romulus (and even of Augustus), 
nor the Greek, with his legend 
of that of Alexander, would 
have found any insuperable diffi- 
culty. Yet it has been passed 
over in silence by the second Evan- 
gelist, although it has been taken 
by the Christian Church as the 
very keystone of their creed. The 
first Evangelist declares that par- 
able formed the very corpus of the 
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teaching of Jesus, and gives a se- 
lection from the Psalms as the 
reason or the proof. He records 
seventeen of these beautiful para- 
bles. The third Evangelist records 
eighteen, ten of which have to be 
added to the former number. 
Three of these only are narrated by 
St. Mark ; with the addition of a 
parallel drawn between the growth 
of the harvest and the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God, 
which is a simile rather than 
a parable. Of the others, the 
parable of the Sower, and that of 
the Grain of Mustard Seed, might 
have been spoken by any earnest 
teacher of any faith. The one par- 
able applicable to any claim to royal 
or prophetic dignity, that of the men 
of the Vineyard (which is given 
also by the first and by the third 
Evangelist), is remarkable in the 
pages of the second for the removal 
of the references to the hostility 
that was excited by its utterance 
among the chief priests and Pha- 
risees mentioned by the two other 
biographers. “They sought to seize 
him,” says the second Evangelist— 
without explaining to whom he 
refers. 

There remains of the supernatu- 
ral, in the sketch given by the 
second Evangelist, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, like a dove, at the 
baptism; the driving into the de- 
sert, and the ministry of angels 
therein; the transfiguration, and 
the portentous darkness at the 
Crucifixion; together with the 
rending of the veil of the temple. 
In addition to these points, 
common to the first three Gospels, 
eighteen miracles are enumerated 
by the second Evangelist—two of 
which, the cure of the deaf 
and dumb man, and of the blind 
man at Bethsaida, are peculiar to 
this Gospel. No marked difference 
is noted in the character of the 
miracles recorded by the first three 
Evangelists ; nor can we assign any 
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reason for the fact that eleven are 
common to threé Gospels, six to 
two, and seventeen are only once 
narrated. 

According to the concurrent evi- 
dences of the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican codices, the last twelve 
verses of the Gospel of St. Mark 
are an addition by a later writer. 
They contain details of the first 
appearance of Jesus to Mary 
Magdalene, which are not in accord- 
ance with the statements of 
either St. Matthew, St. Luke, or St. 
Paul; and of an appearance “in 
another form” unto two of them as 
they walked and went into the 
country, and afterwards to the 
eleven as they sat at meat, which 
accords with the third Gospel. This 
supplement throws no light on 
the question whether the last 
scene was laid in Galilee, ac- 
cording to the statement of 
the first, or in Judea, according to 
that of the third, Evangelist. St. 
Mark adds to the close of the first 
Gospel the statement, “so then, 
after the Lord had spoken to them 
he was received up into heaven,” 
an expression which is equally 
open to interpretation in a realistic 
or in an ordinary sense. In the 
one view it is in accordance with 
the account of the ascension given 
by St. Luke, and with that of the 
rapture of Elijah in the Book of 
Kings. In the other it is an 
expression applicable to the death 
of any holy man. The depreciatory 
manner in which Paul speaks of 
baptism, as contrasted with the 
injunction to baptize given in this 
supplemental part of the second 
Gospel, is more in accordance with 
the Sinaitic and Vatican than 
with the Alexandrian text. 

On the whole comparison, it will 
be clear that, while the second 
Evangelist can in no way be 
accused of anything like unfair 
dealing with the materials which 
he had in common with the com- 
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pilers of the first and of the third 
Gospels, still less of any attempt 
at what is called rationalising the 
more marvellous points of the 
narrative, his work has _ been 
guided by the desire to sink, as far 
as possible, every distinct Jewish 
element. The several biographies 
may be said to consist, first, of con- 
temporary views as to the expected 
Anointed King; secondly, of 
events in the early personal 
history of Jesus; thirdly, of his 
direct teaching, as to the law 
and the hedges of the law ; fourthly, 
of his indirect teaching, by 
parables; fifthly, of the miracles 
wrought as an attestation of his 
authority ; sixthly, of the final 
conflict with the Synhedral 
authority ; and seventhly, of the 
events immediately preceding, 
accompanying, and following the 
Crucifixion. Of these the first, 
second, and third are groups 
avoided by the second Evangelist. 
But little is given by him of the 
fourth ; and what we have before 
said shows that both the injunc- 
tion as to the permanence of the 
law, and the duty of obeying the 
Sanhedrim, and the bitter opposition 
of the rulers and Pharisees, are 
as far as possible kept out of sight. 
The Gospel bears all the marks of 
being written for the Gentile 
world; and that under the impres- 
sion that the statements which it 
contained would be the more readily 
accepted the less clearly it was 
made manifest that the scene of 
the narrative was laid among 
the Jews. At the same time there 
is no trace of either ignorance of, 
or bitter feeling against, the 
people of Judea or of Galilee. 
Removal of the reproach of Judaism 
from the cradle of Christianity 
may be taken as the predominant 
desire in the mind of the second 
Evangelist. 
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VI. 


Tuar catholicity which the second 
Evangelist seeks in reticence, is 
pursued by the third Evangelist 
by a certain balance of opposed 
opinions. Far from gliding over 
any views that are essentially 
Jewish, St. Luke illustrates the 
most distinctive Jewish opinions, 
although they are those of the 
poorer and less educated classes, 
rather than, as in the first Gospel, 
those of the most orthodox rabbis. 
At the same time the foreign ele- 
ment is present in the third 
Gospel, not only in the historic 
form of the narrative, and in the 
beauty of the diction, but often in 
distinct utterances of doctrines 
opposed to those of the doctors of 
the law. 

The supernatural element in the 
Divine Life is more distinctly pro- 
nounced in the third Gospel than 
in either the first or second. It is 
the supernatural pure and simple, 
without any doubt or hesitation. 
Thus the details of the Nativity 
are carried back to a stage pre- 
ceding the commencement of St. 
Matthew’s narrative; and the be- 
lief of the priests as to the blessing 
attendant on him to whom fell the 
lot to burn the incense receives a 
full illustration. As in the Tal- 
mud we are told how Simon the 
Just, and later Ishmael Ben 
Elisha, each saw a glorious vision 
in the Temple, when making the in- 
cense offering on the day of atone- 
ment, so does the third Evangelist 
describe one which appeared to 
Zacharias, apparently on the Feast 
of Lights, during that solemn 
rite. To Joseph, in the first 
Gospel, the Angel of the Lord 
appeared in a dream. To Mary, 
in the third Gospel, the Angel 
came in, “and when she saw him 
she was troubled at his saying.” 
Again the Angel of the Lord 
appeared to the shepherds, “and 
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suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host.” 
To the sentence which, in the 
words of the preceding Evangelists,. 
describes the descent of the Holy 
Spirit like a dove, the third 
Evangelist adds the unmistakable 
words “in a bodily shape,” a con- 
dition which by no means is 
necessarily involved in the other 
accounts. The account of the 
Temptation is consonant with that 
in the first Gospel, the order of 
the writers being slightly varied. 
The fear that came on all, when 
they glorified God, saying “that 
a great prophet is risen up among 
us,” is almost shared by the reader 
of the graphic and dramatic nar- 
rative of a writer to whom the 
Greek tongue was evidently 
familiar. The English translators 
have concealed the fact that the 
third Evangelist speaks of Jesus 
as sending angels before his face 
(Luke ix. 52) when on his last 
progress to Jerusalem. That in 
the last agony there appeared an 
angel from heaven unto him, 
strengthening him, is a statement 
peculiar to St. Luke. A vision of 
angels told the women that Jesus 
was alive. One of the very few 
and cursory references made by 
St. Paul to any event in the life of 
Jesus commemorates this view of 
the third Gospel, where he speaks 
of the mystery which was mani- 
fested in the flesh, and “seen cf 
angels.” 

But perhaps the most charac- 
teristic mark of the narrowest 
Jewish doctrine in the whole New 
Testament is contained in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
It must not be forgotten that it is 
only for the point or moral of a 
parable that the teacher who uses 
it is responsible; and that the 
very essence of this mode of 
teaching is that it assumes an 
imaginary basis. But at the same 
time this must be one imaginable 
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by those addressed, consistent with 
their habits of thought, and thus 
acceptable to them at the outset. 
And in the selection of parables, 
not recorded by other biographers, 
the bent and taste of a writer 
becomes apparent. In this par- 
ticular parable the common Jewish 
notion (which Maimonides inti- 
mates to have been confined to 
the lower and more ignorant of the 
people) is conspicuous. Evil in 
this world is to be compensated by 
good in the next, and vice versd. 
It is not said by the Evangelist 
that Dives was a wicked man, or 
that Lazarus was a good man. 
All that we are told is that one 
was rich and the other poor. 
That was enough, in the comfort- 
able faith of the latter class, to 
secure a subsequent reversal of 
the destiny. Such was a common 
Jewish doctrine; and nothing is 
said in the parable to qualify or 
contradict it. Again, the localisa- 
tion of Heaven and of Hell, and 
the altogether material condition 
of the departed, were tenets of the 
more ignorant Jews ; and, as such, 
are present in the parable. 

Indeed, few things are more 
striking, in any serious study of 
the books of the New Testament, 
than the influence exerted on the 
conceptions of the writers by their 
total ignorance of even the rudi- 
ments of either physiology or 
physical law. Thus, not one of 
them even hints at any idea of 
the organisation of the human 
body as being delicately adapted 
to certain narrow limits of tem- 
perature, of atmospheric medium, 
and of barometric pressure. To 
be carried to the top of a moun- 
tain so high that all the kingdoms 
of the world could be viewed from 
its summit, or to be borne down to 
the bottoms of the mountains, 
where the depth closed round 
about, and the earth and her bars 
were about the prophet for ever, 
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were to the Jew simple questions. 
of the power of the spirit to 
transport the subject of the 
temptation. Again, whether Hades 
was within, below, or beyond the 
bounds of the visible earth; and 
whether the new Jerusalem was as: 
an exceeding high mountain, or in 
some planetary region, might be in. 
doubt. But as to the possibility 
of the unchanged existence of 
Dives or of Lazarus, of Paul or of 
Jonah, in those profound or lofty 
regions, no hesitation or difficulty 
was felt. The fact tbat there 
is a divine consonance in the 
whole of nature, and _ that 
the conditions of a deathless 
spiritual life must be wholly 
different from those of which we 
have any experience, was quite: 
ignored by the mass, if not by the 
entirety, of the Jewish people. 
There was a dispute among those 
who looked forward to the king- 
dom of God whether it should be: 
simply temporal welfare augmented 
and uninterrupted, or whether there 
should be any physical change 
accompanying it. And those who 
held the latter view were divided 
as to whether the new earth was 
to precede or to follow death and 
the resurrection. Thus to the 
third Evangelist there was no more 
difficulty attending on the accounts 
of the appearance of angels, of the 
bodily form of the Holy Spirit,. 
of the material character of the 
temptation, of the possibility of 
the immediate appearance of the 
kingdom of God, or of the recom- 
pence “in this present time” 
(ch. xviii. 29) of the men who 
left house, or parents, or brothers, 
or wife, or children for the king- 
dom of God’s sake, than there was 
as to the occurrence of an eclipse of 
the sun (according to the Sinaitic 
and Vatican codices) at the full of 
the moon. This ignorance of the 
limits of the conceivable has no 
doubt led to the vague mode in 
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which the appearances of Jesus 
after the Crucifixion are narrated. 
Between an appearance in a 
dream ; a vision seen by one per- 
son alone, and thus most probably 
subjective ; an apparition to more 
than one person at a time; and 
the actual evidence to the senses 
of a bodily presence ; there exists, 
to our minds, the very widest 
difference. So little was this the 
case with the Evangelists, and the 
other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, that they generally leave us 
altogether in the dark as to which 
of these kinds of appearances they 
mean to record. Thus, when Paul 
asks (1 Cor. ix. 1) “ Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?” it is 
impossible to tell whether he refers 
to a matter of personal evidence, 
or to some subjective dream or 
vision. It is not that there would 
have been, in all probability, any 
wish to gloss over facts; but the 
Jewish mind appears to have been 
incapable of discerning the dif- 
ference between objective reality 
and subjective impression. At all 
events, in religious argument, this 
primary distinction is wholly left 
out of sight. We are thus placed 
ata great disadvantage in under- 
standing what it is that the writer 
really means to narrate. 

Thus, when St. Luke closes a 
narrative of unequalled beauty, 
and unique in its literary merit,with 
the account of a visible ascension 
into heaven, he wrote without any 
sense of the inconsistency of sup- 
posing the life of a human being 
to be independent of his relation 
to our planet. It was not immortal 
spiritual existence, be it remem- 
bered, but human life, so pro- 
longed in an ethereal heaven that 
he who was so upborn should re- 
turn in like fashion, that is the idea 
of the Evangelist. For this return, 
whatever were their views of the 
essential nature of Jesus, all the 
writers of the New Testament, 
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with the exception of the fourth 
Evangelist, who is silent on the 
subject, appear to have looked. It 
is as much a matter of expectation 
in the last utterances of Paul, as it 
was in the first verses of the Acts 
of the Apostles. And into the 
psychological or physiological dif- 
ficulties, which are so serious as to 
make the religious men of the 
present day inquire very — rr 
as to the exact testimony on whic 
such a statement of faith as that 
of the Athanasian Creed is based, 
we have no information from the 
New Testament writers, just 
because they were totally unaware 
of the existence of any such ques- 
tions. 

The chief point in which the 
narrative of the third, is con- 
trasted to that of the first, Evange- 
list is as to the relation between 
the Jews and the Samaritans. In 
the first Gospel the Apostles were 
forbidden to enter into any 
Samaritan village. Im the third 
we have the exquisite parable of 
the Good Samaritan; the corre- 
sponding parable of the man who 
had two sons—the Prodigal 
(Ephraim), who returned from his 
association with foreign service, and 
the faithful (Judah) who was ever 
with his father. And, in the last 
journey to Jerusalem (xvii. 11), 
where the path is laid through 
the midst of Samaria and Galilee, 
the expression cannot be trans- 
lated “between,” in the sense of 
on the frontier of, for topo- 
graphical reasons. If the route 
from either Nazareth or Caper- 
naum to .Jerusalem followed, 
as is probable, the left bank of 
Jordan, in order to avoid setting 
foot in Samaria, the river would be 
crossed at Bethlehem, which is 
considerably north of Scyhopolis, 
on the frontier of the two pro- 
vinces. In thus extending the 
scene of the Divine ministry to 
Samaria, the third Evangelist has 
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been followed by the fourth, not 
only in the account of the incident 
at Sychar, but even in placing the 
scene of the ministration of John 
the Baptist at Enon, near Salem, 
in the same anti-Jewish province 
of Palestine. The foreign culture 
of the Evangelist is further evident 
in the second work from his hand, 
the Acts of the Apostles. The 
combination of Greek culture and 
elegance with the Judaism of the 
lower orders, rather than of the 
educated rabbis, accords with the 
only indication of authorship 
given in either book, which occurs 
in the 20th chapter of the Acts 
(v. 4-6). The introduction of the 
first person, when Timothy is the 
last named of those who accom- 
panied Paul from Macedonia, is a 
tacit claim to the authorship of the 
book by the son of a Greek father 
and a Hebrew mother. 

Two passages in the third Gospel 
require remark as to citations from 
the Bible. Of these the first (iv. 


18) is a literal quotation from the 
LXX., with the exception of the 
clause “ to set at liberty those that 
are bruised,” which is not found 
either in the Greek version or in 
the Hebrew text, and of the use 
of the word “call” (translated 


preach) instead of “herald.” The 
second passage (xvili. 32) refers to 
the fulfilment of all things written 
by the prophets to the Son of Man ; 
but no known passages can be sup- 
plied as here cited. 


VIL. 


In passing from the consideration 
of the portraitures of Jesus pre- 
sented by the Evangelists to those 
shadowed forth by the writers of 
the Epistles, we find the point of view 
to be completely changed. The date 
of the earliest Epistle of St. Paul 
(the first of the two to the Thessa- 
lonians) is twenty-three years after 
the Crucifixion. But it is not so 
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much the lapse of time which had 
occurred—for the completion of 
each of the Gospels, at least in their 
existing form, must be dated later 
than the epistle in question—that 
has tended to dim and deaden the 
portraiture, as it is the absence of 
any effort on the part of the writer 
to record any detail of the Divine 
Life, or any item of the Divine 
teaching. So far from the biography 
of Jesus being prized by St. Paul 
as the treasury from which the faith 
of the primitive Church was to be 
enriched, his Epistles, one and all, 
evince the usual Jewish disregard of 
facts, their whole attention being 
given to dogma. Thus as to the 
birth, the baptism, the miracles, the 
transfiguration, or the ascension of 
Christ, not a word is to be found 
to tell us how they were regarded 
by Paul. Of the injunctions to 
keep, and to fence the law, of 
the duty of submission to the 
Sanhedrim, of the parables in 
which the great bulk of the 
teaching of Jesus was couched, 
of the evidence of those personal fol- 
lowers who were ordained to be 
witnesses of the resurrection—we 
hear not a word from him. The 
only constant relation between St. 
Paul and the Church at Jerusalem 
is one of antagonism. First, he 
made them know him as a persecu- 
tor. Then, after his change of 
opinion on the one point on which 
he thereafter insists, that of the 
truth of the.resurrection, he seems 
to take a pride in informing 
the Galatians that the personal 
friends of his Master were anything 
but esteemed by himself. With 
Peter, with those who came from 
James, with Barnabas, with Mark, 
there is the same constant conten- 
tions that afterwards occurred with 
Apollos, with Demas, with Hy- 
menzus, with Alexander, with Phy- 
gellus, and with Hermogenes. 
The sum total of statement of fact 
in what Paul calls his gospel is 
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that Christ died for our sins, and 
that his body was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day. 

In the brief notice of the evi- 
dence of the resurrection, the ap- 
pearance to Cephas, to the twelve, 
to over five hundred brethren at 
once, to James, and to all the 
apostles, it is impossible to identify 
with any certitude any event re- 
corded in either gospel. And what- 
ever was the opinion latterly enter- 
tained by St. Paul of the value of 
this evidence, it is clear that it had 
no effect on his own mind before 
his journey to Damascus. The one 
point on which Paul dwells is the 
appearance to himself; and even as 
to that he is not careful to tell 
either the time or the scene, any 
more than to say whether it was a 
dream, or vision, or an objective 
reality. When apparently pressed 
by remarks as to the absence in his 
case of the ordination and qualifi- 
cation of an apostle, as stated as 
requisite in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he exclaims, “ Have I not 
seen Christ our Lord?” he still 
leaves his readers totally unin- 
formed as to the circumstance to 
which he refers. 

In fact, as to Jesus, either as the 
man or as the teacher, St. Paul 
is entirely silent. In all the touch- 
ing features recorded by the earlier 
witnesses of the faith, he appears 
to take no interest whatever. As 
it is not our task at present to 
examine the religious system of St. 
Paul (so far as anything beyond 
the desire to establish his own per- 
sonal authority can be gathered 
from his writings), the contribution 
which can be drawn from his 
Epistles to the portraiture of Christ 
is confined to a single element. 

Amid all the blaze of hostility 
that sprang up wherever Paul set 
foot, it is to be remarked that he 
was never accused, even by his 
fiercest enemies, of blasphemy. 
That he was condemned and beaten 
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by the Jewish tribunals, asa refrac- 
tory elder, is true. But, as far as 
can be gathered from the narra- 
tives in the Acts of the Apostles, 
it was murder by the violence of 
his people which he feared, and 
not capital condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim. 

When this silence is compared 
with those expressions of Paul which 
bear on the subject of the dignity 
of Jesus as the future judge of the 
world, it is clear that on this point, 
the only one on which we have 
the materials for forming an opi- 
nion, Paul was within the limits of 
Jewish orthodoxy. The personal 
return of Jesus, during his own life- 
time, he seemed to have expected 
tothe last : itis the burden of almost 
every epistle. But that, whatever 
was the superhuman grandeur of 
his nature, the Son himself should 
finally be subject to Him that 
put all things under him, is the 
distinct assertion of the clearest as 
well as the noblest passage that 
expresses the mind of Paul on this 
matter. If the text of both the 
Sinaitic and the Alexandrian 
versions (1 Tim. iii. 16) be disre. 
garded, it would follow either that 
the first Epistle to Timothy was 
spurious, or that the teaching 
of Paul was so utterly incon- 
sistent as to be impossible to 
to be at all understood. But even 
in the same epistle, the con- 
trast between the blessed and only 
Potentate and the anointed Lord 
Jesus is distinctly maintained. 
There is no evidence that Paul 
ever departed from the Jewish 
view of the unapproachable unity 
of God; and the absence of any 
accusation, on the part of any of 
his numerous foes, to the effect 
that he ever had so done, con- 
curs with the grammatical sense of 
every reference he makes to the 
subject to prove that such was not 
the case. 
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VIII. 


‘Tue writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews shows, with St. Paul, an 
apparent total indifference to the 
biography or personal teaching of 
Jesus; while, at the same time, his 
spiritual priesthood is the central 
subject of histheme. Whether we 
agree with Luther or not in identi- 
fying the writer in question with 
Apollos, there is no doubt that the 
description of a Jew born at Alex- 
andria, an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures, applies 
to this writer. The Alexandrian 
heresy, which excused disobedi- 
ence to the law by describing its 
injunctions as allegorical, has no 
more eloquent expositor than the 
writer to the Hebrews. That by the 
ordinance of Divine service, and of 
an earthly sanctuary, the Holy 
Ghost signified that the way into 
the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, was the most palpable 
contradiction which it was possible 
to oppose to both the written and 
the oral law, as defined by the 
Sanhedrim. How high the writer 
raised the idea of the Metatron, or 
Divine Logos, it is not quite so easy 
to determine. He speaks of him 
as the instrument of creation, and 
as the express image of the person 
of the Almighty. But yet he 
speaks of him as being made so 
much better than the angels. The 
general view of the “anointed 
Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession,” though more _ elo- 
quently put forth, is probably not 
wholly dissimilar from that enter- 
tained by Paul. In the wonder- 
fully beautiful passage which in- 
cludes the enunciation of the 
Alexandrian doctrine, ‘“ We are 
compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses,” the distinc- 
tion between Jesus, the mediator 
of the new covenant, and God, the 
Judge of all, is marked and clear. 
With this must be borne in mind 
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the absence of any reference to 
a reign of the anointed King on 
earth. It is for the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
that those who look to Jesus as the 
author and finisher of their faith 
are bidden to hope. When the 
last utterance of Paul bids Timothy 
keep the commandment without 
spot unrebukable, until the offering 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the final 
prayer of Apollos (if it be he) is for 
the making his hearers perfect in 
every good work. The difference 
between those Jews who expected a 
temporal and those who expected 
a celestial reign of the anointed 
King, is illustrated by the differ- 
ence in the hopes expressed by 
these two teachers. But it is 


rather as explaining away the im- 
mutable law of God, than as 
impugning the Divine Unity, that 
the writer of the epistle would have 
been condemned by any of the 
early prophets, or by those who sat 
in Moses’ seat in his own day. 


IX. 


Ir we have been gradually carried 
over a very considerable distance, 
in passing from the purely Jewish, 
to the wholly Alexandrian, concep- 
tion of the character and person of 
Jesus, a more distinct line than 
has yet been drawn divides the 
highest conception of either of the 
writers of the epistles from the 
language of the fourth Evangelist. 
We are fain to ask what lapse of 
time can have passed before so total 
a change can have been effected ? 
So complete is the contrast, that we 
ask what have the two portraits in 
common but the name? Not a 
single incident of the Divine life, 
not a single utterance of the Divine 
teaching, is represented alike by 
the fourth and the other Evan- 
gelists. Biography, in the fourth 
Gospel, is almost as wholly subor- 
dinate to dogmatic teaching as in 
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the Epistles. But that teaching is 
put into the mouth of Jesus, with- 
out regard to the utter dissonance 
between it and His teaching as 
narrated by the earlier witnesses. Of 
the Nativity we hear not a word. 
The account of the baptism is in 
direct contradiction to the account 
of the subsequent questioning of 
John (Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 18.) 
The Temptation is not only passed 
over in silence in this book, but ex- 
cluded by its chronology. The 
Transfiguration is not referred to. 
Jesus is described as baptizing in 
Judea (ch. iii. 22), while John 
was baptizing in Samaria. “ For 
John was not yet cast into prison,” 
says the fourth Evangelist. “ When 
Jesus had heard how John was 
cast into prison,” says the first. 
“After that John was put in prison,” 
says the second. The account of 
the feeding the five thousand, and 
the walk on the sea, which appear 
to be taken from a common source 
by the four Evangelists, is varied 
by the fourth by the assertion that 
“they would come and take him 
by force, to make him a king.” 
This account is in no way to be 
reconciled with the subsequent 
difficulty of the disciples as to 
feeding the multitude as narrated 
by the second Evangelist (Mark 
viii. 4). Every incident of the 
condemnation and of the Cruci- 
fixion differs—even to the hour 
of the day. The significance of 
the silence of Jesus, which, if 
He claimed a royal heirship, was 
in obedience to the law—is lost 
in the amount of the incredible 
conversations with Pilate, the 
Roman procurator. Eventhe year of 
the Crucifixion must be differently 
dated from that as to which there is 
a considerable weight of testimony, 
if we hold with the fourth Evan- 
gelist that on that occasion the 
Passover fell, not on the evening 
before the Crucifixion, but on the 
Sabbath succeeding that event. 


The central conception of the 
Great Prophet who taught by 
parables, and who, when cheered by 
the expression of the belief of a 
disciple that he was in truth the 
Lord’s Anointed (Matt. xvi. 20), 
charged His disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Anointed, is as wholly 
opposed as it is possible to be to 
that of the character drawn in the 
eighth chapter of the fourth Gospel. 
Of the numerous marks given by 
the fourth Evangelist of unac- 
quaintance with the views and 
habits of the Jews of Palestine, 
and of hatred for “the Jews,” 
perhaps none is more striking than 
the fact that the biography as it 
stands could not have been read 
aloud by an indifferent person, in 
any place under the rule of the 
Sanhedrim, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, without rendering the ut- 
terer of such passages as vili. 58, 
xiv. 9, or xx. 28, liable to capital 
punishment, irrespective of any 
adherence that he might give to 
the opinions expressed, as far, at 
least, as the first of the passages is 
concerned. 

It is true that on one of these occa- 
sions (ch. viii. 59), the Jews are re- 
presented as taking up stones to 
stone him. The escape of Jesus is 
intimated, though not said, to be 
miraculous. But how he could 
ever have again appeared in public 
without being arrested for such an 
attack on the most solemn article 
of the Jewish faith, the writer has 
not attempted to explain. 

In the earlier narratives, the 
general view given of the public 
life of Jesus is this: At the baptism 
a Divine Presence descended upon 
Him. After a period of solitude 
and trial, He was first induced to 
appear as a public teacher after 
the execution of John. During a 
period which no Evangelist has 
fixed, the fame of His miracles, 
the power of His parabolic teach- 
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ing, and the great expectation of 
the people as to the immediate 
establishment of the Kingdom of 
God, swelled the number of his 
followers, till, on the occasion of 
his visit to Jerusalem for the 
Passover of a.p. 30, he was accom- 
panied by acrowded following, and 
recognised as a Great Prophet, 
coming in the name of the Lord— 
or as the very Anointed Son of 
David of the Jewish hope, 
Throughout his course, the Sanhe- 
drim, the Pharisees, and the higher 
classes of the Jews seem to have 
regarded him with hesitation or 
with suspicion, while the common 
people heard him gladly. In the 
visit to the Temple when, in assert- 
ing that sanctity of the Holy Moun- 
tain as to which the oral law is 
positive, though the written is 
silent, there was a collision with 
the prefects of the sigils, and with 
the perceptors of the Temple tax, 
and then the Sanhedrim came for- 
ward to demand what authority 
was claimed by Jesus. To this de- 
mand no reply is recorded; as, 
although the reference to John is 
quite consistent with the mode of 
rabbinical argument, it cannot be 
represented as a plea or a claim 
brought before the national govern- 
ment. From that time the fol- 
lowers of Jesus appear to have 
rapidly fallen off—so that the San- 
hedrim found that it would be per- 
fectly safe to take the unprece- 
dented course of arresting him on 
the very night of the Passover. 
The subsequent revulsion in the 
popular mind—the exchange of the 
** Hosannah to the Sonwf David” 
for the cry “Crucify him! Crucify 
him!” can only be explained 
on the view, that the accusation of 
blasphemy, in the uttering of the 
ineffable name, wrongly made by 
the High Priest, and attested by 
the public solemnity required by 
the law in that case, of tearing 
the robes, was believed by the 
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people. Thus, and thus alone, the 
whole narrative is perfectly con- 
sistent with Jewish law, habits, and 
opinions. 

In the fourth Gospel we have 
nothing of the kind. We have 
a professedly controversial treatise : 
(chap. xx. 30.) The local colour- 
ing has entirely evaporated, and 
all the incidents are seen from a 
Greek or anti-Jewish point of view. 
Instead of the intelligible antago- 
nism of the Sanhedrim to the 
influence obtained over the com- 
mon people, we have a constant 
opposition of “the Jews” to Jesus, 
which deprives the account of his 
life of any verisimilitude or in- 
telligible motive. We have the 
strongest of Jewish prejudices, that 
against the Samaritans, ignored, 
not only in the incident at Sychar, 
but in the locality attributed to the 
baptism of John. We have the 
language as to “your law” and 
“their law,” which, in the tract 
Aboda Sara, and other parts of the 
Talmud, is attributed to the here- 
tical opponents of the Jewish faith. 
We have, alone in the New Testa- 
ment, a reference to the scandalous 
passage in the Gemara as to the 
birth of Jesus (chap. viii. 41). We 
have utterances of hatred (viii. 
44) as to which it is alike incon- 
ceivable that they should have been 
made by any reverent Jew, or that 
they would not have been retaliated 
by instant lapidation. Evenin deal- 
ing with such a subject as the 
sepulture, we find the Greek raising 
of the stone substituted for the 
Jewish rolling away of the stone ; 
while for the careful observance of 
the law enjoined by the first Gospel 
we find numerous instances of either 
ignorance, or wilful contrariety to 
the provisions of the Mishna. Thus 
to heal on the Sabbath-day was 
not in opposition to any precept of 
law or of tradition, though it would 
have no doubt been highly dis- 
tasteful to the authorities. But to 
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“make clay,” for the purpose of 
healing, would have been a distinct 
breach of a special provision of the 
law of the Sabbath. We may often 
doubt whether the writer uses ex- 
pressions in ignorance of, or inten- 
tional opposition to, the Jewish law, 
and the habits of Palestine. But of 
the fiercely anti-Jewish spirit of the 
fourth Gospel there cannot be a 
shadow of question. 


x. 


Tr is an abuse of language to speak 
of the foregoing views of the per- 
son and ministry of Jesus as 
mutually consistent, or as even in 
any way reconcilable. Makingevery 
allowance for difference of time, of 
place, or of associations, on the part 
of the writers, we must yet admit 
that the central ideas of, for 
example, the first and the fourth 
Evangelists are diametrically op- 

sed, and mutually exclusive. It 


is not possible to reconcile those 
two writers, except on the ground 
that one or the other should admit 


that he wrote wholly in error. We 
may accept either one account or 
the other; but we must acknow- 
ledge that they have little in com- 
mon save the name which they 
both utter, but to which they ascribe 
such contradictory characters. 

It is not to our present purpose 
to inquire through what rivers 
of blood, and under what varied 
powers of persuasion or of force, 
the religious teachers of Christen- 
dom have arrived at whatever 
accord may be said now to subsist 
between them as to the object of 
their several portraitures. As 
might be expected, when Aryan 
people had to deal with Semitic 
Sallitions or doctrines, the view 
which was most hostile to that 
taken by the contemporaries and 
the disciples of the Great Teacher 
has attracted the most adherents 
and admirers. As tothat, we have 
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nothing now to say. Those minds 
which can accept a traditional 
teaching on such matters, or which 
can rest under, not only the imagi- 
nation, but the imaginary applica- 
tion, of such a rule as Semper ubique 
ab omnibus, may be regarded by 
those who have been beaten by the 
storms and tempests that beset the 
independent searcher for truth, 
with a kind of loving envy—envy of 
their peace, accompanied by wonder 
at the method by which they have 
attained it. 

But there isa lesson to be drawn 
from the above investigation, of a 
catholic, rather than of a polemic 
character. If we find that among 
the Evangelists themselves the 
fourth utters words for which 
the first would have unhesitatingly 
condemned the utterer to death, 
what shall we say of minor dif- 
ferences? What think we of such 
questions as the Homoousian 


‘and the Homoiousian controversy, 


the Arian debate, or the dispute 
as to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost? What shall we think of 
the spirit of the Crusades ? or of its 
modern echo in Exeter Hall, in our 
— in our schools? What 
8 we think of the questions 
that to-day divide Christendom? 
and of those who, less considerate 
than the soldiers of Pilate, rend the 
robe of Christ into the tatters of 
innumerable sects ? 

One of the noblest anticipations 
of Bacon was, that the reform of 
learning which he laboured to 
advance should thereafter prove one 
of the great steps towards the 
unity of the City of God. Nothing 
could, probably, tend more to 
establish that unity than the attain- 
ment of the conviction, how hope- 
less is the attempt to establish uni- 
formity on the grounds of reasonand 
of evidence. To insist on logical 
deductions, such as those of Loyola 
or of Calvin, from premises so 
utterly unstable as those which we 
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have been regarding, is the course 
of the fanatic—whom it is easy to 
characterise by a shorter word. 
To turn, in the spirit of the writer 
to the Hebrews, although unfettered 
by his Alexandrian culture, to those 
moral, emotional, and religious 
truths that underlie the harsh 
features of dogma, will be the aim 
of the truly religious man. The 
more fully history is known, 


the more wholly human and 
visionary appear the root and 
genesis of dogma. And the more 
fully we are persuaded of that 
truth, the wider will be our 
charity for every form of faith, 
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and the deeper will be our own 
resolve to follow the weightier 
matters of the law—truth and 
mercy, and the fear and love of 
God. In those elements of philo- 
sophy, rather than of faith, which 
form the main barriers that divide 
the ancient Church of Mount Sinai, 
the Apostolic Church of Jerusalem, 
and the iconoclastic faith of Mecca, 
from modern Christendom, even 
more than from one another, the 
main source of contention is human 
dogma. And, if so, are we wrong 
in saying that human dogma is the 
most subtle and most formidable 
antagonist to Divine Faith ? 
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ICHABOD. 


(Continued from page 579.) 


Cuapter XVI. 
Mr. anv Miss Lex left early the 
next morning, and were not seen 
again by the two other travellers, 
who, after lingering a couple of days 
at Zermatt, started also to make 
their way back to the valley of the 
Rhone. 

The proof of a healthy character, 
like that of a sound constitution, is 
shown in its power to rally after 
a shock. It may suffer, may be 
weakened or injured for a time, 
but, if nature is on the better side, 
the mind is sure to right itself, 
rises again, stronger, and better 
armed against perils to come. 

There is no shirking the combat 
nowadays either, and never were 
the rocks ahead more numerous 
and insidious. He who once ven- 
tures out of port need, indeed, to 
have in him the soul of integrity. 
Nothing less will keep him from 
swerving out of his intended track, 
or from utter shipwreck. 

The balance of Tony’s mind 
showed signs of returning, after 
the first, always the most perilous, 
oscillation. During the next few 
days he continued in such equable 
spirits, so tractable, and keeping 
his Alpine raptures to himself, that 
Ichabod, having absolutely no fault 
to find, felt almost uneasy at such 
alarmingly good behaviour. 

They descended the 


valley 
leisurely, reaching Sierre one day 
towards noon. 

“ What an immense relief it is to 


meet the railway again,” said 


Ichabod, his face clearing as they 
came in sight of the dear, puffing, 
snorting locomotive, and a row of 
sooty coal trucks. 

“ Well, I don’t object to the iron 
road itself,” said Tony doubtfully ; 
only here, in Switzerland, one 
generally looks upon it as a sign 
that the magnificence of the route 
is over, and that what is coming 
now will be tame and stale in com- 
parison.” 

“So much the better. One can 
go to sleep in peace, without being 
bothered to look at the view,” 
returned Ichabod, settling himself 
in a comfortable corner of the 
carriage. 

He was as good as his word, and 
would not wake up till the terminus 
at Martigny, where they found 
they had three shining hours to 
wait. Tony insisted on improving 
them by taking a long walk, and 
they set off at hap-hazard, striking 
into the first turning that offered, 
a little path following up the 
course of a mountain stream. The 
scenery, though grand, was as 
monotonous as a Gregorian chant, 
and even Tony yawned. Ichabod 
rallied him. Were savage pine 
forests and roaring cataracts and 
frowning rocks beginning to pall at 
last? Tony would not answer 
except by taxing him back with a 
slackened zest for philosophical 
research since Zermatt. Had he 
made the slighest addition to his 
notes, gathered so much as a 
single fresh hint on the science of 
happiness ? Ichabod could offer no 
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excuse, except that he had already, 
he thought, collected sufficient 
material. If he were to set to 
work immediately on reaching 
home, in three months’ time or so 
the volume might be ready for 
publication. 

“ And do you anticipate a success 
for it?” asked Tony, suddenly. 

“No, nor a large sale. But that 
is quite unnecessary. Once started, 
the idea will disseminate itself and 
spread like—” 

“An epidemic or the Colorado 
beetle exactly,” broke in Tony ; 
“but suppose for a moment we 
have got so far, and your principles 
are carried out all the world over 
—what ought to be the result?” 

“Well, I suppose that a modi- 
cum of happiness would be secured 
to almost every one.” 

“With all due respect to you, 
Ichabod,” returned Tony, “I 
believe that the ‘ science of happi- 
ness’ is a thing for which each 
can only make rules for himself. 
As regards others it is pure guess- 
work, and as long as men are men 
will remain so. People will make 
fewer mistakes if left to them- 
selves. Therefore, say I, to every 
man (if he can get it) his own 
paradise, which is a great safe- 
guard against people envying each 
other. For the British workman, 
his equa] parts, work, sleep and 
play, and his eight shillings daily. 
Compare the artist, who prefers 
fourteen hours’ work, no play, what 
sleep he can get, perhaps no pay 
at all, and the distant prospect of 
being well off and famous at last, 
come good luck, and supposing 
he doesn’t die or break down 
in the meantime. Compare the 
Bohemian’s ideal of bliss, and that 
of the domestic man—or even the 
same man’s tastes at different times 
of his life. The more you can 
enter into the feelings of others, 
or, in other words, the wider your 
views, the more you recognise the 
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impossible absurdity of a theory of 
happiness.” 

“ Because happiness, then, is an 
effect without a cause, eh?” 

“No—but because the causes 
that play upon it are infinite and 
variable, and often too subtle and 
complex for us to see. Life is not 
long enough to investigate them. 
You haven’t a moral microscope, 
and, if you had, you couldn’t use it 
for making experiments and veri- 
fying them. And when it comes 
to action,—by weakening feeling, 
through too much introspection, 
you weaken motive power, and there 
must come a falling off in art and 
in science, and in all undertakings 
that call for a real sacrifice and 
don’t warrant payment.” 

“T declare, Tony, you're becom- 
ing an independent thinker,” said 
Ichabod, with acidity. “I should 
advise you to start a school of 
your own next.” 

“ By the bye, I forgot to ask if 
you’ve succeeded yet in finding that 
outlet for the religious emotions.” 

“No, and I’m reduced to the 
idea that they may be reduced 
by education and selection till 
they become like rudimentary use- 
less organs.” 

Tony here cut him short with an 
exclamation, “In heaven’s name 
Ichabod, what’s that?” pointing 
to an object in the stream. 

“That” was a large white cotton 
umbrella, drifting helplessly along, 
now sticking among the stones, 
now entangled in the weeds, but 
moving slowly down towards them. 

“ And that?” added Ichabod. 

“That” was a green gauze 
butterfly net in a similar predica- 
ment. Tony picked his way across 
some stepping-stones into the 
midst of the stream, and succeeded 
in fishing out both articles. The 
umbrella had a thick coil of rope 
twisted loosely round the handle. 
The two men looked at each other. 

‘Some wretched tourist come to 








grief,” said Ichabod, philosophi- 
a! “an American, probably. 
Broken his neck playing leapfrog 
on a precipice, or drowned trying 
to swim across the rapids, I’ve no 
doubt, and these are his effects.” 

“Come on then and let us see,” 
said Tony quickly. Ichabod pro- 
posed returning to Martigny to 
get a guide. The idea of risking 
their own necks to find the remains 
of a harum-scarum traveller just 
to afford them Christian burial, he 
disapproved. Tony persisted. The 
tourist might not dead, only 
wounded, and help imperative. 
Ichabod might go back; he should 
follow up the track, and Ichabod 
yielded reluctantly and accom- 
panied him. 

A little higher up Tony picked 
out of the stream a large pair of 
— cotton gloves, then a white 

t and bandana. Inside the 
former was what appeared to be 
the owner’s name and address, 
“Camille Dubourg, Lausanne.” 

“They will serve for identifica- 
tion,” said Ichabod, coolly. 

A few yards onwards, on turn- 
ing a sharp corner, they were met 
by a singular spectacle. Before 
them was a waterfall narrowly 
inclosed on three sides by nearly 
vertical heights. Half-way down 
one of these a man was hanging in 
the most critical situation imagin- 
able—clinging with both hands to 
a tough shrub, which alone saved 
him from falling, and sprawling in 
vain with his feet to find a support 
on the loose treacherous earth. 

Beneath him was a drop of some 
twelve or fourteen feet to the river 
coming from the waterfall and 
splashing over a jagged rocky bed, 
unpleasantly suggestive of lacerated 
skin and fractured bones. 


“ How in the world did he come 
there 2?” 

The exclamation came from 
Tony. The next instant the young 
fellow, with characteristic prompti- 
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tude, had seen his way, and 
dashed to the aid of the Saleen 
tourist. He uncoiled the rope—it 
was of a good length—from the 
umbrella, scrambled up the path 
that wound round the hill and led 
to the top of the waterfall directly 
above the critical spot. From 
below he had noticed an ash tree 
on the edge, of which the spread- 
ing branches overlapped the pre- 
cipice. One of them hung down- 
wards, almost touching the luck- 
less adventurer, but it was slender 
and would never have borne his 
weight—nor Ichabod’s—but Tony 
calculated it would bear him. Up 
the trunk he scrambled with the 
nimbleness of a country lad, seized 
and crawled along the bough, 
which cracked and bent even under 
his light figure, till Ichabod winced 
with apprehension. But Tony was 
now astride the bough, and had 
both hands free to manipulate the 
rope. The tourist, roused to 
courage by the sight of a friend in 
need, contrived to second him in 
fastening one end of the ro 
round his waist. Tony took the 
other between his teeth, crept back 
again up the bough to the trunk, 
and let himself down to the ground. 
Here Ichabod joined him, and both 
hauled as hard as they could, 
assisted by the goodwill of the 
stranger, who, in a few seconds, 
was safely landed on the top. 

He was an old man, thin, wizen, 
with a bronzed face, hair and 
beard like grey moss, and eyes 
of a practised, preternatural sharp- 
ness ; a pleasant countenance, rather 
like some intelligent animal’s. No 
sooner had he recovered his breath 
and his fright than he exclaimed in 
agonised tones of Swiss French, as 
his eye ran over his effects, hat, net, 
and umbrella: 

“And my box, gentlemen, is it 
not here ?” 

“Box!” repeated Tony. 

“Tt will then have fallen into the 
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river. I must absolutely recover 
it, or—” 

And he hurried down the path, 
put on his spectacles, and began 
poking about among the stones in 
the stream. The Englishmen fol- 
lowed, and Tony soon spied and 
rescued the desired object—a small 
white wooden case, which the old 
man opened solemnly, and then 
closed with a smile of beatitude, 
explaining that it contained sixteen 
valuable beetles and a moth of un- 
speakable rarity, but all were safe 
and unhurt. 

Then, first, he seemed fully to 
take in what had passed, and, 
guessing the nationality of the 
travellers at a glance, he rushed up 
to Ichabod, shaking him vehe- 
mently by the hand and blessing 
and praising him in very fair 
English, as his intrepid preserver. 
Ichabod reminded him that the 
foolhardy young man in question 
was Tony, who had his fingers 
nearly wrung off accordingly. 
Then the trio walked back to 
Martigny together, M. Dubourg 
explaining the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which he had 
been found. 

He was a naturalist, living at 
Lausanne, had come over for the 
day to Martigny, and been em- 
ploying a leisure hour in butterfly- 

unting. Was standing on the 
heights above the cascade when he 
saw « moth with curious markings 
hovering near the edge of the 
slope. As he leaned over to 
scrutinise it the loose earth on the 
brink gave way; he had fallen 
with a frightful struggle, and only 
been saved by that providential 
bush, which he managed to clutch 
in his slide. There he had held on 
like grim death for an hour at 
least he believed, though, accord- 
ing to his watch, it could not have 
been more than five minutes, 
shouting till he was hoarse and 
exhausted, and on the point of 
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letting go when they had come 
to the rescue. 

“Now, what kind of thoughts 
passed through your mind duri 
those few minutes?” asked Icha- 
bod. “Did you recall scenes of 

our childhood? Did you regret 
eaving the world? Did you con- 
jecture what was coming, and if 
anything, after death ?” 

“ Ah, parbleu/ I had no time. I 
had one thought only, my box. 
For there inside was a moth I had 
been after all the autumn—a moth 
that has not his fellow but in few 
collections, and that I had brought 
to show a friend at Martigny. I 
felt I should not have carried. it 
about with me; and that now, 
through my carelessness, this 
almost unique specimen would 
perhaps get lost. Had I known 
that my box was not drowned, I 
should have been quiet in my 
mind.” 

Ichabod was favourably im- 
pressed. A man who can leave 
the world with no keener regret 
than annoyance for the loss of an 
insect, has clearly and unmistak- 
ably had the veil torn off all its 
bright deceptions for him long 


ago. : 
They travelled by the same train 


to Lausanne. Ichabod and the old 
naturalist, who was deeply learned 
in his speciality, talked science the 
whole way. Tony was frankly bored 
by their conversation—he always 
found that an extra amount of 
physical exercise took it out of his 
intellectual activity—and went to 
sleep while they were settling 
the question of spontaneous 
generation. 

Rousing himself at last at 
Lausanne, he found them far 
advanced in friendship. It was 
now five o’clock and Ichabod and 
Tony, having acceded to a request 
from the naturalist that they would 
do him the honour of calling at his 
villa “Patmos,” which lay be- 
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tween the station and the town, 
sent off their luggage to the hotel 
and proceeded on foot with their 
new acquaintance. 

After about five minutes’ walk he 
stopped them before a flight of 
steps leading up from the roadway 
to a wicker gate. “It is here, 
gentlemen,” said he courteously ; 
“you will come in, will you not, 
and see all my treasures? and, ah 
yes ”"—and his face beamed as he 
made the offer—“I can give you 
some tea—real. tea, as you drink it 
in England, not what you get at 
the hotels ; I know what that is. 
I have seen pods among the leaves ! 
But, come only and taste mine—.” 
Evidently he looked on tea as a 
kind of shibboleth, and would no 
longer have believed in their 
nationality had they declined the 
offer. He escorted them up the 


steps into a little garden over- 
looking the road. A narrow path, 
edged with beehives led up to the 


house, and the honey suckers 
themselves were swarming around. 
“« My bees, gentlemen,” he said, 
roudly, passing unmoved through 
a cloud of insects; the two English- 
men hesitating 2 moment, it must 
be owned, to follow in his wake. 
Which would run the gauntlet 
first? At last Tony, ashamed to 
say he was nervous, strode forward, 
very stiff and upright, through the 
maze, unhurt. Ichabod followed, 
less fortunate, warding them off 
with his hand; as they buzzed 
round his head one of them stung 
him behind his ear. 
- “They never do, unless you 
irritate them,” said their master, 
consolingly.” ‘“ Va donc, down, my 
child,” caressing a large curious- 
looking animal that sprang from 
the door step to meet him. 
_ “My hyena, gentlemen,” said he 
blandly, introducing them, and 
then running off to look for the 
servant in the yard, greatly to the 
annoyance of his guests left alone 
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with this odd creature, who did not 
seem to like strangers. After 
snarling about with an wunpre- 
possessing expression, it made a 
sudden fly at Tony, whose exclama- 
tion brought Mr. Dubourg back to 
the spot. “Ah, Jocky, peace, 
animal, peace! It is but his fun, 
gentlemen. Had you but said to 
him, Jocky, Jocky, he would 
have come and licked your hand. 
Ah, but you have the ancient 
prejudice against the word hyena, 
I see. Let me assure you the 
creature, if treated kindly, is as 
tame and affectionate as a little 
dog. Is he not, Jocky?” 

The Englishmen, nevertheless, 
breathed more freely when 
“Jocky ” was carried off into the 
yard. Mr. Dubourg now brought 
them into the house. “ Patmos” 
was rather small and close, smell- 
ing powerfully of creosote and 
spirits of wine. The only other 
human being it contained was an 
old man, whom at first sight they 
took for the naturalist’s brother, on 
account of the extraordinary re- 
semblance between the two. It 
was his confidential servant, how- 
ever—a common instance of like 
minds and like habits producing 
like physiognomies. 

He presently brought in the 
vaunted tea, which was really 
good, and duly appreciated by the 
Englishmen. Afterwards they 
were taken the round of number- 
less cabinets of entomological 
curiosities. The collection was 
superb ; it needed no connoisseur’s 
eye to recognise that. The 
naturalist, while doing the honours 
of his museum, had occasion to 
allude to his wanderings in differ- 
ent parts of the globe, and told 
strange stories of his hardships 
and labours, and the cost at which 
some of his most difficult captures 
had been made. Ichabod shook his 
head. Such sacrifices might be 
worth making to win a large 
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fortune, or for the sake of some 
important scientific discovery. But 
no great or useful results could 
follow the taking of a fresh speci- 
men, however rare, of a tribe 
already well known. He expressed 
a hope that Mr. Dubourg did not 
often expose his life for the gratifi- 
cation of mere curiosity or caprice 
as he had done this afternoon. 

“ What then would you have me 
to do?” he asked, disdainfully ; 
“wait here, and pray that the 
moths come and fly in at my 
window, eh ?” 

“ Well, I should keep my eager- 
ness within bounds, and make a 
point of considering on every occa- 
sion whether the game was worth 
the candle.” 

“Ah! you are no naturalist, 
you,” he exclaimed, pathetically. 
“Now my collection is famous—I 
have brother naturalists come from 
England, from France, from 
Russia, to see it. But think you 
I could have made it sitting here 
in my Patmos, or even taking a 
promenade at Martigny? See now 
this, Monsieur, the gem of my 
possessions,” and he disclosed a 
large butterfly with a case all to 
itself—a magnificent prize indeed, 
with huge wings of dazzling pea- 
cock blue. “He is from South 
Africa. Grégoire, mon enfant, 
hither, and tell these gentlemen 
the roman of our nonpareil ; how 
you secured it for me and at what 
cost.” 

“Monsieur send me out there,” 
began Grégoire, with automatic 
military obedience, “ to collect for 
him certain specimens. Two years 
I stay ; but this butterfly you now 
see before you I have not yet. 
That was our dream, for but one 
other is known to have been 
taken alive, and that one they say 
is lost. 

“One day I hear that two such 
have been seen in a certain spot, 
but far out in a wild country. So 
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I go there, with my tent and my 
provisions, for there is no village, 
no, not a hut, within miles. The 
insects live up at the top of a tall 
tree, and at the foot I put bait to 
entice them down. 

“Three weeks I wait there, all 
alone, and without a chance. I 
have fever, but I get well, for I 
have sworn to bring home this 
prize. Then one day come a great 
storm, and it drive them down. 
They spy, they fly to the bait. I 
approach softly ; [ hold my breath. 
Pst—I have them in my net. Ah, 
gentlemen, that was the moment of 
my life !” 

Even the recollection was too 
much for him, and his voice broke 
down. “ Merci, Grégoire, merci, mon 
brave,” sobbed his master, equally 
affected, and the two fell into each 
other’s arms—a serio-comic tableau 
a little trying to the guests. 

However, hereupon Grégoire mon 
brave discreetly took himself 
and his emotions off. Mr. 
Dubourg, in answer to some 
questions of Tony’s, finished the 
sketch he had begun of his own 
vicissitudes. He had travelled all 
over Europe, India, South America, 
always with this one object in 
view. He was now seventy, but 
had lost none of his youthful 
ardour. 

“Eh, mon Dieu! it is because I 
love it,” he replied ingenuously, in 
answer to Ichabod’s deprecatory 
remarks. “Though you do not 
love this study of mine yourself, 
sure you have some vocation, some 
pursuit, some hobby—something 
you care to be first in.” 

“ Well ?” said Ichabod, evasively. 

“ And when that is in question, 
do you stop to count and to weigh, 
and to ask if this is worth that?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Then you are no true student, 
or professor, or artist, or whatever 
it may be you would call yourself,” 
he exclaimed vehemently, “and you 
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will never excel in it, be it what it 
may. Perhaps you don’t care to. 
If eee are right not to expose 
yo or your comfort. But if 
all were like you, who would do the 
fine things for us? Ah, monsieur, 
the best deeds are done so, without 
too much to think why. The heart 
is a clock that seldom goes wrong ; 
the head often. Had monsiewr, here, 
paused to think if my old life was 
worth the risk of his young one 
this morning, where should I be 
now? And though it was he who 
ran to aid me in my plight, I make 
no doubt that you, monsiewr, would 
have done the same.” 

It was not agreeable, even for 
Ichabod, to deny this, but he felt 
bound, in sincerity, to do so. 

“T have no right to say anything 
of the kind,” he replied ; “ I should 
certainly have deliberated, and very 
likely held back.” 

“Well, monsiewr, you are an 
enthusiast for truth, if for nothi 
else,” returned the bland ol 
gentleman, shaking an incredulous 
head over Ichabod’s disclaimer. 
*T am an enviable man, I know, 
for I have had the grand good 
fortune to follow the study I like, 
and with some success. Rich I am 
not, but here in my Patmos, with 
Grégoire and my pet animals, what 
more can I desire ?” 

Suddenly Ichabod felt some- 
thing move at the back of his 
chair. Instinctively he put out 
his hand ; it touched a cold clammy 
substance. 

Looking round he was horrified 
to perceive a serpent of consider- 
able dimensions interlacing itself 
among the bars, and he sprang up 
in @ panic. 

Tony also recoiled with a start. 
But M. Dubourg, jumping to his 
feet with alacrity and a cry of 
joy, exclaimed aloud, “Ah, c’est 
lui, cest bien wi. It is ten days 
since I missed him. Ah, thou 
naughty truant, where hast thou 
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been ine thyself—in what hole 
or corner? Grégoire, Grégoire, 
hither! Here is Jules César come: 
back again after we mourned him 
as lost ;” then tardily recollecting 
his guests he turned to reassure 
them. “Have no fear of Jules 
César, gentlemen; he is perfectly 
harmless.” And taking up the 
reptile, and stroking mee | patting 
it as if it had been a kitten, he con-. 
signed it tenderly to the servant. 

Tony and Ichabod had had 
enough of Patmos and its inhabi- 
tants. They took their leave 
courteously, but soon, and were 
not sorry to find themselves in the 
road again, at a safe distance from 
M. Dubourg, Jules César, and all 
the rest of the menagerie. 

“ That man is as mad as all the 
rest,” said Ichabod, despairingly ; 
“ this incurable excess of sentiment 
will find a field, others failing, in 
science itself, it seems!” 
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Tony showed an exultation at 
returning home, which struck 
Ichabod as out of all reason, 
considering how glad he had 
been to leave it. Twitted for his 
inconsistency, Tony found nothing 
to say but a few platitudes about 
England and the English, which 
almost deserved the contemptuous 
retorts they provoked from Icha- 
bod. Tony, driven to defend him- 
self, protested that there must. 
be something in patriotism, that 
foolish but now in these days of 
international shuffle, almost obso- 
lete sentiment. Probably every 
nation knew that it was not so bad 
as it appeared, and felt moved to 
acquaint others with this by blow- 
ing its own trumpet. Besides, a 
fair store of pride and self-respect 
is good for countries as for in- 
dividuals. Once give yourself a 
high character and you are im- 
pelled to act up to it. 
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But, having fought out his 
point, if not carried it, he turned 
away with a smile to account to 
himself for his apparent home- 
sickness in a way best expressed in 
the words of a German poet : 


Ich sehne mich nach der Heimath 


nicht, 
Dein Herz ist meine Heimath ; 
Wer kein Herz besitzt, wir’ er auch 
daheim, 
Er hat doch keine Heimath. 


But, if Ichabod disapproved of 
patriotism as a sentimental aberra- 
tion, what would he have said to 
this ? 

On landing they were detained 
some while waiting for the train. 
The moment for starting was 
approaching when Ichabod missed 
his companion from the platform. 
Looking about, he discovered him 
intently studying a placard on a 
boarding outside the station, and 
went to wake him up. As he 
approached he ran his eye over the 
advertisement : 


Mrs. Adair, 

(Her last appearances previous to her 
departure for America.) 
To-night. Theatre Royal, Bury St. 
Martins. 


“Ichabod,” said Tony, peremp- 
torily, “ Bury St. Martins is on the 
line. We pass it going up to town. 
Don’t let us pass it; but stop and 
go to see her—” 

“Tony, this is rank folly; I 
cannot give in to it.” 

“Qh, you may, you may,” he 
returned, quickly; “it was folly, 
I grant, but folly has changed its 
skin and reappeared as comparative 
wisdom. One does not go back- 
wards in life, and you needn't 
fear my relapsing into that folly 
again.” 

His words, spoken out of the 
abundance of his heart, affected 
Ichabod oddly, and recalled an 
idea—a suspicion he had put aside 
as fast as it arose. 
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Certainly Tony was changed. 
But how now? Had the nail 
been extracted by the tweezers of 
reason, or expelled by another 
nail, 


As one heat another heat expels. 


He made no further opposition, 
and agreed to break their journey 
at Bury St. Martins, which they 
reached that afternoon in time to 
look up and pay their respects to- 
Mrs. Aaai. 

“ Ten to one the old infatuation 
revives again,” thought Ichabod. 
Was he half hoping it would ? 

They easily ascertained the hotel 
at which she was staying, went 
there from their own, and sent in 
their cards. A message came from 
Mrs. Adair that she was engaged, 
but would soon be at liberty and 
very glad to see them. Would 
they wait? The servant showed 
them into the little ante-room 
of her apartments and left them 
there. 

The scene was one of theatrical 
confusion. On the sofa lay a re- 
nee dress, peeping furtively 
through the covering hastily flung 
over it. Tell-tale fragments of 
lace and ribbon, telling of hurried 
preparations, strewed the room, 
whose aspect was thoroughly pro- 
fessional, and thoroughly uncom- 
fortable withal. Behind the fold- 
ing doors which separated it from 
the adjoining apartment Mrs. 
Adair’s voice was distinctly heard in 
conversation with a gentleman. 
Tony was absorbed in his reflec--. 
tions. His mind was dwelling on 
the actress’s story as he heard it 
from Ianthe, and on the one love in 
her life, a love which was decreed 
never to be its staff. Neither he 
nor Ichabod had paid attention to 
what snatches they might catch of 
the conversation going on next door 
—a manly voice speaking in tones 
of expostulation and deprecation, 
she explaining and coaxing—till 
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suddenly their ears were startled 
by hearing Catherine Adair say 
distinctly in a low and clear voice, 
““Why, Sidney, you are jealous.” 

“Yes, I am,” was the curt mas- 
culine reply. 

“Can’t you trust me?” in 
accents of lingering fondness. 

“‘Implicitly—but I like to be 
with you all the same.” 

The lady dropped her voice to a 
whisper, and presently there came 
the murmuring response, 

“ My love!” 

Ichabod nearly laughed aloud. 
Tony winced a little. “I say,” he 
muttered, “I think we are de 
trop.” 

Ichabod folded his arms with a 
smile and watched his companion 
with cool curiosity, as though he 
were undergoing an operation. 
Tony’s countenance was _ easily 
read. 

* So much for women,” he was 
thinking bitterly, “and the one- 
love-in-a-life theory. Bah! it holds 
only for those who have never had 
it offered them twice.” 

“ Don’t be savage,” said Ichabod, 
provokingly. ‘Believe me, she is 
merely like all the rest. Vanity 
first and the rest nowhere, is the 
key to that riddle—woman.” 

The voices next door had sunk a 
little—but suddenly the mysterious 
wooer was heard speaking fast, 
loud, and with passion: 

“ It’s not in the power of words 
to tell you how Ilove you. Doyou 
care for me enough to trust your 
future with me? Will you be 
mine ?” 

She gave an exclamation—Tony 
-also, sotto voce. 


“Mine and no _  other’s? no 


matter how brilliant the offer, how 
dazzling the position ?” 

Distinctly she was heard to reply 
in a soft caressing voice, “ Yours, 
and yours only.” 

Tony got up with a gesture of 
impatience. Ichabod was laughing 
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in a rather exasperating manner. 
They were about to beat a retreat, 
when hasty farewells were heard 
behind the folding doors, which 
were almost directly thrown open, 
and the stranger made his exit. 

Here was the unkindest cut of 
all. Had he even looked like a 
gentleman—but of all the coarse, 
insignificant, shabby-genteel look- 
ing products !—Even Ichabod had 
scarcely expected such a glaring 
confirmation of the truth of 
his cynical creed, and looked un- 
utterable things at Tony. The 
hero vanished with speed, and Mrs. 
Adair came forward to welcome her 
friends with her old genial smile. 

Their chilly manner took her 
aback. Hers showed not a trace of 
confusion—but both the men were 
embarrassed, and did not care to 
hide it. Mrs. Adair, who always 
acted on the belief that a bull’s 
horns were made to take hold of, 
and who could never stand stiff re- 
serve for two minutes, asked plainly 
what was the matter. If they were 
out of humour with her, what in 
the world had possessed them to 
come and call ? 

“We came to pay a friendly 
visit,” said Ichabod, constrainedly ; 
“but I think we have to beg your 
pardon for intruding at an awk- 
ward moment.” 

“What can you mean?” said 
she, perplexed. Then a sudden 
light shot across her. “ Bless me! 
—could you—did you overhear 
what we were saying—Stanley 
Augustus and I?” 

“ Only a few words,” said Icha- 
bod, considerately. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” and she fell back 
on the sofa, with a peal of laughter. 
“Your servant, Mr. Ichabod. 
You’ve paid me the best compli- 
ment I ever had. Better than the 
birds that came and pecked at the 
grapes in the artist’s picture. You 
heard us billing and cooing, and 
never guessed I was only coaching 
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poor Stanley Augustus Arkwright 
in his part for our comedy to- 
morrow —‘ Society. The poor 
young man is fit for nothing but 
to measure off yards of ribbon— 
such an idiot as he is on the stage ! 
To think of your taking it all for 
earnest, and even after you'd seen 
him ;” and she laughed till she was 
exhausted. Tony must join in, 
and even Ichabod at last. 

“T am very glad to see you,” 
she began, when her mirth had 
subsided; “ pray forgive this un- 
tidy room. I only came here for 
two nights, and the engagement 
has been extended over a fortnight, 
with new pieces, new dresses, and 
what not. I ran all over the 
town yesterday, hunting for a 
milliner, and, when I’d found her, 
she and I sat up all night working 
at what I’ve to wear in the ‘ Lady 
of Lyons’ to-night.” 

The conversation flowed easily 
enough. With Tony she was as 


uncenscious and natural as though 


never a sentimental word had 
passed between them. A thing of 
the past, and in which there had 
never been any serious feeling on 
her side, she had quickly come to 
take a sensible view of their rela- 
tion. Tony, too, had learnt to 
look on it in its right light, though 
other forces besides time had been 
at work to open his eyes. 

Her head and heart were full of 
her profession. She explained 
that lately she had been induced 
to try parts of a more serious 
kind—leading réles in comedy and 
drama, and met with a_ success 
that had greatly elated her. 

“IT always took myself for a 
genre actress,” she said, “and 
thought I must stick to the little 
groove in which I had made a hit 
at first, or make a fiasco. But now 
they tell me not.” 

Her new “line of business,” 
however, required much study and 
thought. The fresh exertion, ex- 
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citement, and interest were just 
what she needed. It was the 
monotony of her old walk that 
had made her fancy she was tired 
of the stage. A newand tempting 
and indefinitely wide prospect was 
opening now—of brilliant promise 
for some years to come, at least. 
After that, the flood. 

“T have just had a splendid 
American offer,” she said, “ to play 
in serious drama out there for six 
months. I’ve accepted it. In 
London my change would come 
too suddenly. People are so ac- 
customed to think of me as the 
boy in a burlesque or the princess 
in a feerie that they will never 
believe off hand that my Pau- 
line, or Rosalind, or Beatrice can 
be worth seeing. But half a year 
in America may translate any- 
body, and coming home again with 
good credentials I may take the 
town by storm—if ever I do come 
back.” 

“ Bon voyage then,” said Icha- 
bod, rising to wish her good bye. 
Tony lingered for a moment after 
he had gone. 

“ Tf,” he repeated, questioningly 
struck by a shade that had crossed 
her face. “ Do not speak or look as 
if you did not care.” 

* How .if I feel so, Mr. 
bright ?” 

“You do not, I hope.” 

“ Not generally—sometimes—it 
will come ; but never mind. What 
should you know of such things ? 
Au revoir. I shall see you to- 
night, I daresay. So I won’t say 
good bye;’ and Tony went off, 
perplexed and curious. 

The evening came, and Tony 
and Ichabod were punctually in 
their places at the theatre. The 
former was silent and thoughtful 
—his attention divided between 
the play and his own cogitations. 
He felt how wide was the distance 
between himself and Mrs. Adair. 
Though admiring his first love 
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more than ever to-night, he re- 
mained his own master. It was 
well—he saw now that he could 
never have been more than a 
ripple on the surface of her life. 
he was looking her very best— 
her acting as fresh, clever, and 
original in its new phase as ever 
of old, and promising great things. 
But, as the play proceeded, Tony 
was struck by the sense of some- 
thing feverish in her animation, 
a strange paleness beneath the 
flush of excitement. It puzzled, 
it fascinated him. 

“Come,” said Ichabod, after the 
piece, “I suppose we can go now. 
You don’t want to stay for the 
farce, surely.” 

During the third act he had 
seen a gentleman come into a box, 
whom he had no wish to meet, 
Mr. James Gilbert Saville. He 
was still there, talking to some 
friends, and Ichabod had scrupu- 


lously kept from looking that way. 
“Don’t let me keep you,” said 
Tony, “ I'll follow presently,” and 


he lingered when his friend had 
gone, he scarcely knew the motive. 
‘The farce was at its most scream- 
ing pitch when he saw Mrs. Adair 
come into the stage box, and knew 
why he had stayed. She sat in the 
background and seemed desirous 
of keeping out of sight of the 
audience, but Tony was on the 
look out, and not to be foiled. He 
went in to speak to her, and she 
let him stay. Again he was struck 
by her unusual manner, so fitful 
and absent. Tony’s compliments, 
the gossip of the actors who kept 
coming in and out, she scarcely 
seemed to hear, and answered 
indifferently, mechanically. Yet 
she remained at her post. For 
what? Not to listen to the farce, 
still less to talk to her friends. 
Suddenly she rose, and said to 
Tony, who chanced to be alone 
with her at that moment, “I 
think I shall go home now. Will 
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you give me your arm to the 
carriage.” 

Tony obediently helped her to 
put on her cloak. It was black, 
like her dress, and covered her 
completely like a domino. She 
threw a * veil over her head, 
and, taking his arm, left the box. 

“ Not the stage door, please,” she 
whispered hastily, “‘ the other.” 

Tony, therefore, escorted her 
down the staircase leading to 
the general entrance. Here she 
stopped in the passage, near the 
doors. 

“ Wait one moment,” she said, 
in a low voice, grasping his arm 
nervously. Her tone startled him 
—the convulsive pressure of her 
fingers, and a sudden mortal pale- 
ness that overspread her face. 
She shrunk back into the shadow of 
the door as if to efface herself 
from sight—then with a hurried 
movement wrapped her veil over 
her face so as to conceal her 
features—all but her eyes, which 
were on the alert, eager, wild, as if 
searching for something. Tony’s 
followed their direction. At that 
instant one from the audience 
came slowly and deliberately along 
the passage towards the doors—a 
tall, grave, patrician-looking man, 
téte haute, erect—as it might be 
some young local aristocrat—Tony 
saw nothing more. 

But what was passing in the 
mind of his companion? She 
trembled visibly, and had to lean 
against the wall for support. The 
intensity of her excitement half 
betrayed the nature of the struggle. 
It was as if she were longing 
and perishing to come forward, to 
throw off her veil, and meet that 
passer-by face to face, but some- 
thing forbade her. 

He paused, almost touching her 
for a moment, but, muffled up as 
she stood, Catherine Adair was safe 
as if masked against recognition. 
Still she watched him with a name- 
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less eagerness. He looked thought- 
ful and abstracted, but cool and 
unmoved, as he passed leisurely, 
unconcernedly, out at the door, 
into the street and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Then Mrs. Adair threw back her 
veil, and seemed to struggle for 
breath. Tony thought she was 
fainting. To his intense relief the 
carriage drove up at this moment. 
He assisted her into it, and saying 
to himself that it was impossible 
to leave her alone in such a condi- 
tion, sprang in after her. 

She had sunk back into a corner 
of the carriage, and did not resent, 
or even so much as recognise, his 
presence. 

It was not flattering to be so 
utterly disregarded as though he 
were a piece of furniture. But 
Tony had forgotten himself. He 
felt as if he had had a flashing 
glimpse into regions of passion of 
which as yet he knew nothing— 
new worlds that awed him a 
little. 

Not a word was spoken till they 
reached the inn. Tony sprang 
down. There was aie about. 
It was late; the drowsy waiter was 
asleep in the coffee-room. A light 
was burning on the table. Tony, 
at a sign from Mrs. Adair, who 
seemed still unable to speak, took 
it up and opened for her the door 
of her apartments, which were on 
the ground floor. 

She shut herself in with him, and 
sank down on'the sofa. No faint- 
ing, no hysterics; she was past 
these. 

“Don’t,” she said hoarsely to 
Tony, who made an inquiring 
gesture as if to ask if he should 
summon anyone; “I want no- 
thing.” 

“ Do I frighten you ?” she asked 

resently, trying to laugh. “ Don’t 
Tet me. It is nothing. It will pass ; 
it is over now.” 


And she burst into a passion of 
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tears—a convulsive paroxysm that 
seemed to relieve her. She pushed 
back her hair from her white face, 
looking calmer, but exhausted. 

“Come here,” she said faintly, 
and he sat down beside her. 

“Tt was only,” she said faintly, 
“a chance reminder of a happiness 
long ago lived out—of days left far 
behind—nothing more.” 

“Tt was he then,” thought Tony, 
“T knew it.” 

“ He was not regretting,” she 
murmured to herself, “he is well 
content. God! if I had stood for- 
ward at that moment and said, 
“Gilbert Saville, have you for- 
gotten ?” 

“Saville,” thought Tony, “ Is 
that the man? I’ve heard of 
him.” 

“ Forgotten ! Ah no,” she added 
slowly, ‘ but he has learnt to make 
a life for himself apart, and so 
must I; only I am a woman.” 

“A woman and an artist,’ said 
Tony gently. 

“Thank you,” she exclaimed, 
with a flash of gratitude. “It is 
good of you to remind me of that. 
I need it now. But listen” —and 
she put her hand, which was cold 
as ice, into his—“ Never trust those 
who would make you believe that 
love is not the first happiness on 
earth, Or is it that those that have 
found it, lived in it, and had to 
part with it, and those only, know 
what they have lost ?”’ she added 
pensively. 

“T don’t know,” said Tony, with 
a smile, “‘ but then love—such love 
as you mean—falls to the lot of 
few people.” 

‘Not so very few,” she said, still 
musing. “ At all events it is the 
first prize, and those who can win 
it and keep it needn’t trouble 
themselves particularly whether 
they win or lose the second or 
third. 

But now tell me something about 
yourself. You are looking well. 
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I have heard of you, do you know, 
from Ianthe Lee.” 

It was Tony’s turn to change 
colour. ‘“ What has she said ?” 

“Very little; not half enough 
for me,” said Mrs. Adair, meeting 
his eyes with a smile as candid and 
fresh as Ianthe’s own; “for the 
rest I must come to you’’—and she 
looked at him curiously; but the 
very transparency of Tony’s coun- 
tenance made it sometimes perplex- 
ing. It was difficult to get at the 
sum of those expressions. 

“T am glad you and she have 
met. She is the light of every life 
she enters. When I say that, I 
speak what I know——” 

The Minster clock was striking 
twelve. Mrs. Adair started up. 

“ You must really go,” she said, 
laughing outright, you may leave 
me now. Iam able to take care of 
myself again. Thank you for stay- 
ing; it has done me good to talk 
a little; brought me to my senses.” 

They shook hands and parted, 
friends for life. 

For even disappointed love ends 
well sometimes, and turns into 
neither hate nor self-contempt, but 
into firm affection. There are fond 
fancies past we can look back on 
with a smile, yet without a pang or 
a blush. The first flowers we saw 
in our path, the daffodils and ane- 
mones of spring, charmed us out of 
reason, as well they might. That 
was before the time of roses and 
lilies, before we knew that such 
bloomed, or might bloom for us. 





Cuapter XVIII. 
Tue incidents of travel were not 
yet at an end. On the platform 
at the station the next morning 
‘whom should Ichabod suddenly 
confront but the man of all others 
he was most desirous to avoid, and 
Tony perhaps the most curious to 
meet — Mr. Saville. Recognition 
was imevitable now, and, by 
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chance or choice, Saville, who was 
bound also for London, entered the 
same compartment. However, after 
one or two sly allusions to the 
origin of his acquaintance with our 
hero, he seemed good naturedly to 
agree to let bygones go—and the 
conversation soon turned upon 
travelling in general and Swiss 
tours in particular. Well might 
Mr. Saville envy his fellow passen- 
gers here. Press of business had 
forbidden him even to think of a 
holiday this summer. He was 
now not only an M.P., but deep in 
the vortex of public life—launched, 
beyond looking back, on that career 
that has been described as so 
unenviable, where “by relinquish- 
ing liberal studies and social com- 
fort, by passing nights without 
sleep and summers without one 
glimpse of the beauties of nature, 
man may obtain that laborious, 
that invidious, that closely-watched 
slavery that is mocked by the name 
of power.” 

“While you were in the Alps,” 
he asked carelessly, “‘ pray did you 
chance to fall in with my friend 
Mr. Lee and his daughter, whose 
route must have been much the 
same as yours?” 

“Ah, you know them, of course,” 
said Ichabod, suddenly reminded 
of the portrait he had _ seen 
under his roof. Mr. Saville replied 
that they were acquaintances of 
old standing; Miss Lee and his 
youngest sister were school friends. 
He had often had to work with 
Mr. Lee on educational committees, 
and they had lately become intimate. 
Of Ianthe he spoke with an undis- 
guised enthusiasm that startled 
his listeners. He said she was 
one of the most highly gifted 
women he had ever met—that he 
never knew which most to admire, 
herself or her beauty ; indeed, they 
were so blended together that it 
was impossible to separate them 
even in thought. One such cha- 
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racter, he observed emphatically, 
did more to raise the position of 
women than any amount of agita- 
tion or legislation. 

“Of course, of course,” said 
Tony, surprised at the solemn 
utterance of what struck him as 
self-evident. 

“For one thing, remarked Mr. 
Saville, it does away with our pre- 
judice against certain innovations, 
in the most effectual manner in the 
world, namely, by prepossessing us 
in their favour. I must confess to 
having altered my views on the 
subject considerably since I knew 
her—” 

“ What views; what innova- 
tions?” asked Tony, quickly. 

“Don’t you knowr” said Mr. 
Saville, ee [ thought you 
must have heard how Miss Lee 
contrives to spare some of her 
uncommon energies and talents 
from the gay world that would 
like to have all, and to devote 
them to the benefit of girls younger 
than herself and less fortunate in 
their surroundings. It was an 
old and fond notion of her father’s. 
Long ago, when such notions were 
unpopul: ur and held up to ridicule, 
Mr. Lee sacrificed a large part of 
his private fortune to set up and 
supporta college where his favourite 
ideas might be carried out—a place 
where girls might receive a 
superior mental cultivation then 
not to be had for them elsewhere, 
for love or money. Such institu- 
tions are common enough and well 
appreciated now, but this one still 
continues, in London. Miss Lee is 
constantly there, and for the last 
few years has been the moving spirit 
of the place.” 

And Mr. Saville, never noticing 
what Ichabod perceived at once, 
how far was Tony from showing 
any sympathy with his earnestness, 
became quite eloquent on the 
subject of the college—its system 
and its success. Though small, it 
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was far from insignificant, but 
invaluable, even now, as a model— 
if in miniature. One of the earliest 
shoots of an important intellectual 
revival, it was still one of the most 
perfect and excellent in its princi- 
ples, spirit, and working. 


Tony preserved a_ discreet, 
ominous silence; but Ichabod, 
seeing this, pressed Mr. Saville 


the more to dilate upon the sub- 
ject, and upon the institution in 
which he seemed so deeply in- 
terested. ‘ You had better go and 
judge for yourself,’ was the con- 
cluding word of his description. 
“Mr. Lee is always delighted to 
do the honours. The classes begin 
again soon. There will be a kind 
f Opening conversazione that per- 
haps might tempt you. Now and 
then on such an occasion Miss Lee 
has been persuaded to address the 
girl students, and I was immensely 
struck once, when I happened to 
x2 present, by her rare talent as an 
improvisatrice.” 

Had Mr. Saville been consciously 
w vival, warring with Tony for the 
good graces ‘of Ianthe Lee, he 
could not have gone to work more 
dexterously. It had been better 
if he had laid sins to her charge 
than such virtues as these. It 
may be supposed, however, that 
Saville spoke as he appeared ‘to do, 
in all good faith and unsuspiciously. 
They had now reached London, 
and parted company at the 
station. 

“So Miss Lee’s vocation in life 
is discovered,” observed Ichabod 
maliciously, as he and Mr. Sebright 
drove off. ‘“ Well, Tony, how do 
you like it ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

“You ought to approve of her 
keeping up with the spirit of the 
age,” continued Ichabod, with 
irony. 

“I detest that spirit of the age,” 
said Tony, with vehemence. “‘ Why 
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cannot woman be content with her 
divinity ?” 

“Better ask Miss Lee,” 
Ichabod, inwardly elated. 

“It’s my belief,” continued Tony, 
“that soon the very word woman, 
instead of a sort of spell to con- 
jure up ‘sweetness and light,’ 
will become a sound of ill omen 
in all men’s ears — suggesting 
everything that is harsh and re- 
pelling.” 

So strong and deep was his pre- 
judice against the typical woman 
of strength and intellect. The 
essence of all the evils springing 
from the present unsettled, transi- 
tional state of things rose like a 
scarecrow before his imagination, 
and he saw no more. How had 
Ianthe come to range herself on 
that side ? 

Ichabod took the matter dif- 
ferently. He made light of the 
general question—as a passing 
clamour. But the new revelation 
of Ianthe’s character, and the 
effect on Mr. Sebright, awoke a 
certain thought or hope. 

“Tony took her fora sort of Peri 
in plain clothes,” he thought, “ and 
finds his mistake. Ha,ha! His 
idea is of the medieval type. The 
lady sitting eternally in her bower, 
or whatever corresponds to a bower 
in modern life. Let him once feel 
Ianthe Lee his superior or equal in 
sense, intellect, independence and 
will, and, strange though it sounds, 
his slavery is broken.” 

That the ideal itself is founded 
on fact, and that, facts changing, 
the ideal must change too, was a 
thought he could not or would not 
entertain. 

“T shall find out if she really 
means to give a lecture,” he re- 
sumed, carelessly; “and, if so, 
make a point of going to hear it. 
Would the spectacle be too much 
for you to bear?” he asked sarcas- 
tically. 

“The spectacle can make no 
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difference,” said Tony impatiently. 
“Tt is the fact, and that’s enough.” 

“ Precisely,” thought Ichabod ; 
“it has disenchanted you, my 
young dreamer of dreams. I am 
indebted to Mr. Saville. But the 
spectacle shall not be spared you 
either. It shall be the coup de 
grace which you shall receive from 
your idol herself.” 

Ichabod was as good as his word. 
His first step, when settled at home, 
was to seek out the college and 
make inquiries. He returned to 
report that Mr. Saville had spoken 
what he knew. The conversazione 
was to take place within a few 
days, and Ianthe had promised to 
address the pupils on that evening. 

The gathering would be small 
and private, confined to those 
belonging to or connected with 
the college, but,as a friend of Mr. 
Lee’s, Ichabod had obtained tickets 
for himself and for Tony, if he 
could steel himself to the sight. 

“ Yes, I shall go with you,” said 
the latter; “but you are right. I 
am behind the age—ought to have 
lived a couple of hundred years 
ago, I suppose.” 

“Pooh!” said Ichabod, “ I'll tell 
you where you ought to have lived 
—when I don’t know—but some- 
where between the leaves of a book 
of poetry. You are one of those 
who still believe in their heart of 
hearts that women are ethereal 
creatures, living on dew, and 
purer than ourselves, different in 
their nature. Keep your illusion 
if you like—if you can, that is— 
but for that you must keep your 
distance too.” 

Tony made no attempt to defend 
himself. He was thinking vaguely 
how little he had dreamt, when he 
had parted from Ianthe at Zermatt, 
that it would be aw revoir to her 
upon a platform. 

“Tf the young lady chooses to 
lecture and can get people to come 
and listen to her,” said Ichabod, 











“‘why shouldn’t she, as well as 
myself? I daresay she'll speak 
uncommonly well. Most women 
do.” 

She might be a Cicero in petti- 
coats. Tony could admit the 
possibility. But for him the petti- 
coats uncharmed Cicero, and Cicero 
uncharmed the petticoats, and all 
Ichabod’s casuistry only served to 
deepen his conviction, as was 
possibly the casuist’s indirect aim. 

“T wonder now,’ concluded 
Ichabod, provokingly, “if you will 
never outgrow your romantic non- 
sense and leave off sighing for 
some all impossible She, and 
admit, after numerous disappoint- 
ments, that she never has existed, 
and never will.” 

“ You must really excuse me for 
not finding my ideal in the strong- 
minded woman of the period,” 
returned Tony, sharply. ‘ There 
at least I fancy I am not alone 
in my taste.” 

The college was a large old 
house in one of those superannuated, 
forgotten squares of London, where 
there is still room to breathe, and 
whose tranquillity, picturesque bits 
of building, and fine large trees, 
startle the stranger from the West 
End who has lost his way, and 
stumbles upon the spot, or passes 
it by chance on the way to some 
place of business. 

The visitors were admitted, and 
immediately pounced upon by Mr. 
Lee himself, who was delighted to 
see them, and insisted on conduct- 
ing them over the lecture rooms 
and library of this ideal institution 
of his own, and over whose for- 
tunes he presided. 

Two things were chiefly con- 
spicuous—ornament by its pre- 
sence, luxury by its absence. The 
taste of the fittings and furniture 
was perfect, the old painted glass 
in the windows, the fine oak chests 
and chairs and bookcases, the 
tiled hearths, the panelled walls 
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and carved chimney-pieces, stained 
floors—the sight of all this might 
have made the veriest dullard fall 
in love with study, if carried on 
here. 

“Rather an expensive toy,” was 
Ichabod’s silent comment. ‘“ What 
a lot of money thrown away on a 
caprice !” 

“Tf outward surroundings have 
any influence on the character at 
all,” said Mr. Lee, seeing his 
thought in his face, “I say that 
young people must grow up better, 
more refined, with less hardness in 
their hearts and more ideas in their 
heads, with beauty and good art 
around, than in the bare, hideous 
medium of the regular boarding- 
school. We admit this truth, for 
boys, in our chief schools and 
universities. Eton, Winchester, 
Oxford, whatever their sins, have 
done good work in that way— 
initiated many into a part of 
education sadly wanted in a nation 
of shopkeepers. Girls are far more 
dependent than boys on such 
delicate influences. The pupils we 
have here are such as would other- 
wise have had their minds deve- 
loped in the commonplace, narrow, 
and I think degrading atmosphere 
of English middle-class life.” 

He now brought them into the 
hall, where a number of girls, 
ranging from the ages of sixteen 
to twenty-one, were assembled. 
Some of the pupils had brought 
sisters, or a young brother, but 
men were in the minority, and 
Ichabod and Tony the only out- 
siders with the exception of Mr. 
Saville. The two former kept apart 
now in the background. Mr. Lee, 
his daughter, and the young M.P. 
formed a group round a table which 
was literally heaped with bouquets 
brought by the students for Ianthe. 
She was almost hidden by the 
maze of flowers before her. 

It was easy to see that these 
girls, one and all, regarded her with 
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a feeling of simple adoration. In 
their eyes she was a kind of tute- 
lary deity—an ideal, different 
from Tony’s. nerhaps, and they 
who had heard her speak to them 
before listened with curious eager- 
ness for what she might have to say 
to-night. Their voices sank sud- 
denly, a hush went through the 
room; Janthe was standing as 
before by the table, her hand 
unconsciously trifling with the 
flowers. 

Have you ever seen a pack of 
unruly, noisy, rough, and seeming- 
ly irrepressible ragged school chil- 
dren quelled into instantaneous 
submission by the still small voice 
of some favourite teacher, raised to 
speak to them on some trifling sub- 
ject? Men and women are but 
grown-up children after all, and 
the effect of Ianthe’s voice on the 
party had something of this unac- 
countable electric nature. Was it 
that, or her manner, or appearance 
—was it study or intuition that 
had given her the nameless art of 
fascinating attention—drawing, ir- 
resistibly, all minds to the point 
on which her own was concentrated ? 
Tony felt the spell. He might 
hate what he saw and heard, but 
look and listen, and that intently, 
he must. 

“About four hundred years 

ago,’ began Ianthe, making _ 
attaque without any preamble a 
all, “a new and a memorable light 
began to break over the civilised 
world. It was time. Medizvalism 
—with its modes of thought and 
methods of life—was falling to 
decay ; its pith and vital power all 
used up and nothing left of it but 
a shell, a skeleton, or semblance of 
things that were. But a spirit 
breathed on the dry bones and they 
lived, a strange sun and summer 
came to scatter the chilly twilight 
of a prospect dreary as an arctic 
wilderness. Men felt as if a fresh 
and inexhaustible lease of life had 
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been put into their hands, a new 
vein struck in the old mine. Some- 
thing more than a new birth, this 
was like a resurrection to a brighter 
and better existence than any ever 
yet realised. You know that I am 
speaking of what is called the Re- 
naissance. You know, too, of how 
much since then it has been the 
fountain head—how from it have 
sprung all that is best in modern 
art and literature, and the wonder- 
ful discoveries of science in our 
own time. These we take as 
matters of course—but how they 


would confound the _ wildest 
dreamer of four hundred years 
ago! 


“A new revival is going on under 
our eyes to-day, working very 
steadily and irresistibly, and spread- 
ing far and wide. Itis like a wave 
of the old Renaissance that is at 
last beginning to reach one-half of 
the world, which the flood of light 
let in so long ago can scarcely be 
said to have touched before. 

“At the time of the Renaissance 
the reigning medizval creed of life 
had become simple tyranny. Its 
superstition, self-humiliation, false 
morality were degrading and en- 
feebling to the mind and the senses 
of men—driving some characters 
to utter recklessness, others into 
dull submission or mystical ecs- 
tasies. When men did break free, 
they broke free alone ; over women 
it reigned as before—priests en- 
couraged, men approved of it. 
For women themselves, in those 
days of thinly-crusted barbarism, 
there was no escape from it, and I 
do not exaggerate when I say that 
up to the present time it has lasted 
and prevailed, and been the ruling 
spirit of their education. 

“Under such pressure what sort 
of growth was possible? Genius 
itself is dwarfed and enervated by 
want of proper food and exercise. 
The mind, too, can be set to work 
in a kind of treadmill and there ex- 
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haust its ‘strength for ever to no 
purpose. This has been seen over 
and over again in the world’s his- 
tory. It was long before positive 
philosophy. freed itself from futile 
scholasticism, science from supersti- 
tion, art from slavish mechanism. 

‘Of course there havebeen excep- 
tional women who from time to 
time have achieved exceptional 
things, but they left no lasting 
trace on those who came after 
them. One leader cannot make a 
reform. For this there must be a 
number able and willing to follow, 
such as there are now. But, in 
former days, if ever a bold heart 
or a strong head did revolt (as 
many must have done) against the 
common wretchedness and folly of 
women, they were spell-bound and 
silenced by the ideal perpetually 
held up for them to copy—an 
image of voluntary dependence, in 
thought, ideas, and practice; an 
image of domestic and religious 
asceticism, of self-sacrifice amount- 
ing to intellectual extinction. 
Nunneries were suppressed here, 
it is true, but the religious 
books, moral stories, pious bio- 
graphies, and favourite tracts 
on which the minds of generations 
and generations of girls have been 
nourished were full of that depress- 
ing, and I think false teaching, 
—the spirit slavery of the middle 
ages. 

“T do not see how things could 
well have been otherwise in the 
past, any more than how they can 
help changing now. But I think 
it is well for us to see clearly and 
confess frankly that changing they 
are. The horizon is really too 
limited, the field too narrow. Life 
to the thoughtful, the imaginative, 
the most gifted, the best—in plain 
words, among women—has not been 
sweet or wide. The old outlet 
offered them for all their feelings 
and faculties—a form of religion 
that leads to petty asceticism, 
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superstition, and false exaltation 
—few men would be so inconsistent 
as to recommend to them now. In 
these days, seclusion, hatred of the 
world, contempt for its pleasures, 
can no longer be preached to them 
as the highest virtues. The reason 
is plain — the alternative is no 
longer dangerous or objectionable. 
The new field of thought opened 
for newly-developed faculties we 


may now enter without fear or 
trembling. I cannot better describe 


the present intellectual and artistic 
awakening among women than in 
the words of a famous modern 
writer on the Renaissance— Ils 
semblent que les hommes ouvrent 
tout dun coup les yeux et voient. 
En effet ils entrent dans une voie 
esprit nouvelle et swpériewre.” 

“The change has not come too 
soon. This emancipation (1 am 
speaking only of intellectual prizes, 
which may and often do stand 
quite apart from politics) was im- 
peratively called for. All the law- 
ful ways and means to happiness 
should be open — for they are 
wanted. It may well be difficult 
for men to realise the gain to us, 
the amount of actual and imagi- 
nary self-torment that disappears, 
the novel sense of pleasure in action 
and self-confidence that arises as 
the world widens. For this they 
would have to put themselves back 
into their days of darkness, before 
free thought was a matter of course, 
and picture the exhilaration of 
enlightenment as it must have 
been felt then. 

“ Ours, in escaping as we feel we 
are doing, from the tyranny of 
narrow custom, vanity, ignorance, 
and religious sectarianism, is of the 
same nature, and may well be as 
strong. The brightness of exist- 
ence no longer appears limited toa 
rather uncertain spring. We have, 
besides, the delight of awakened 
powers. New forms of success 
and happiness and healthy enjoy- 
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ment are offered to thousands to 
whom all was closed before. Just 
as of old women were not allowed 
to pass beyond the western division 
of the nave of a church, so until 
of late years they have practically 
been kept back from passing 
beyond the threshold of a single 
study. People were afraid of the 
result on the purity of their 
minds and the gentleness of their 
manners. So the clergy once 
feared that, if the laity once took 
to reading the classics, men would 
try to set up pagan superstitions 
again and the world would return 
to the worship of Mercury and 
Jupiter. 

* But, inshrinking from the lesser 
evils we know not of, we preserve 
sometimes the greater ones that 
we know too well. The conse- 
quence of thus limiting sources of 
pleasure to two or three isa strong 
and insidious temptation to us to 
shut our eyes and give ourselves 
up entirely to such amusement as 
shall offer—a life of self-indulgence, 
insensibly degrading in itself; and 
as for what it may lead to, that 
depends on accident, and must, in 
characters so formed. 

“The Renaissance justified itself. 
It rests with us to justify the pre- 
sent movement in the eyes of men. 
Let them see it as it is—not a plat- 
form cry, a well-worn grievance, a 
hobby to be ridden to death, but a 
significant germ of new forms of 
life springing up in answer to the 
fresh needs of a curiously active 
and liberal generation. 

“To most of usthis love of things 
intellectual for their own sake, the 
eager and no longer vain desire to 
try more streams than one of 
rational enjoyment, is still a new 
idea—something but just becoming 
possible. Is it a whim or a caprice? 
Is it not rather a serious reaction 
against a spiritual thraldom that 
bids us pursue a Fata Morgana of 
happiness and virtue in unnatural 
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humility, uncalled-for abjection, 
and disgust of the world, instead 
of in the pursuit of nobility and 
beauty and liberty? Patience has 
been praised up, to the exclusion of 
action, which has too often been 
looked upon as a sinful yielding to 
the flesh, or deviation from the 
path of duty. But a great man 
has said that the terror of reform 
lies in that we must cast what we 
took for our virtues into the same 
pit with our former vices. 

“The forced self examination— 
microscopic scrutiny of trifling in- 
different words and acts, and its 
tendency to make us magnify them 
into crimes or virtues, is simply 
fatal to the healthiness of the 
mind. Add to this the fashionable 
restrictions laid upon girls in their 
simplest every-day proceedings 
and innocent pleasures—walking, 
reading, play - going, travelling. 
Trifles, if you like—but these are 
the atoms that make up our life 
and form our character. It is 
only of late years that they have 
been admitted to study in fine art 
schools, or that they could obtain 
classical or scientific teaching, ex- 
cept under disadvantages innu- 
merable. 

“Tt may be hard for men to whom 
the classics are as household 
words, and who take all their 
artistic and literary advantages for 
granted, to understand the position 
of those to whom such openings 
come as fresh gifts—gifts whose 
worth and richness our ignorance 
forbade us to realise fully till they 
were actually in our possession, 
and we found ourselves in a world 
of solid delight which we had 
been frustrating and wasting our 
energies to find, some in personal 
vanity, others in morbid feeling 
and excitement. I do not think 
that those who have once had their 
sense of life kindled and quickened 
thus, once had this infinite ex- 
tension of intellectual pleasure and 
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interest offered them, can forget, 
and sink back again into inertia. 
That is not what I fear. And I 
think even misrepresentation and 
opposition would cease if everyone 
would perceive in this movement 
what all, as I believe, will see in it 
when its work is done—a rising 
above the moral oppression of a 
darker age, that chain which men 
shook off directly they felt them- 
selves and their times were strong 
enough to dispense with despotism, 
and fit for self-government. Re- 
membering this, men would surely 
wish to be the last to discounte- 
nance its latest fruits—but rather 
foretell the result that we ourselves 
hope for—that we should become 
aids and not clogs to them in their 
work of progress. It is this which 
seems to me to be the upshot of 
the new Renaissance.” 

She paused, amid a general 
murmur of enthusiasm from the 
girls, all of whom now pressed 
forward, eager for the pleasure of 
a word from her. It was a trying 
position for Ianthe, or would have 
been for almost any other so 
young; but the right thing seemed 
to come naturally to her, and her 
entire unpretentiousness completed 
her charm. 

All present seemed friends, com- 
rades, Mr. Saville included. Icha- 
bod and Tony, feeling a little de 
trop, contrived before long to slip 
away. They were not missed in 
the crowd. They emerged into the 
street and walked on in silence, 
each waiting for the other to 
begin. At last Ichabod, who had 
been watching Tony’s face, and was 
growing impatient, spoke up. 
“Yes, I agree with you, so far— 
that such exhibitions are not well ad- 
vised. What she said might sound 
well and plausible enough, but to 
say it thus was an error of taste. 
I should not have objected to her 
writing it.” 

“Of course; to hold forth in 
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public is a different thing,” said 
Tony, dubiously; “not that this 
gathering could exactly be called 
public.” 

“ Still there was publicity, self- 
assertion ; it might be all very well 
and proper on this occasion with 
her father present, and so on. 
But it was a pity. I wonder Mr. 
Lee can sanction his daughter 
putting herself forward thus.” 

“ Yes, it is strange. Though [ 
can well understand that the girls 
would rather hear her speak than 
him, any day.” 

“Yes, but it must attract re- 
marks—makes a girl too con- 
spicuous—an undesirable prece- 
dent, to say the least.” 

“ Exactly. I wonder when she 
began to take it up!” And this 
little duet of disapproval con- 
tinued till they reached home. 
They seemed to be perfectly agreed 
in their verdict, and so they were ; 
only it happened to be the reverse 
of that they had chosen to give 
each other. 

As soon as Tony was in his 
room and alone, he deliberately 
begged his own pardon for having 
so mistrusted his own impression 
of Ianthe as to believe for one 
moment she could do anything 
unwomanly. He had found no- 
thing unwomanly in what he had 
seen to-night. Like Mr. Saville, 
he inclined to revise his opinions. 
Ianthe might be an exception ; she 
might be in advance of the time; 
she might be right; she might be 
wrong ; she was and remained his 
ideal. When he thought of her, 
no expressions seemed to picture 
his admiration but the fervent 
words of inspired poets. These 
failing, he would draw on his own 
muse, for he had one, young 
though he was. It was unskilled; 
it was slight; it might be ephe- 
meral, but it was his own. 

Tony, lying awake till a rather 
late hour, was surprised to hear his 
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friend still walking up and down 
in his room below. 

For a long while Ichabod too 
had sat brooding anxiously, op- 
pressed by a mental irritation 
whose intensity tormented him 
and forbade the approach of rest 

There are fatal affections of the 
mind which, like some other 
dangerous diseases, may long go 
on growing, unsuspected, even by 
the sufferer himself, working no 
outward change, till the evil has 
reached its height, and declares 
itself insurmountable now. If 
ever Ichabod, warned by some 
passing, premonitory symptom, 
had had a moment of alarm about 
himself and his mental condition, 
he had ridiculed the feeling as a 
passing valetudinarian fancy. It 
was not easy to do so to-night. 
He had systematically starved one 
side of his nature, and started to 
find that it was not dead. Dying, 


perhaps, but first threatening with 


overthrow the man who 
falsely treated it as an enemy. 


had 


Cuaprer XIX. 
OnE afternoon, some weeks later, 
Tony was passing the Junior High- 
fliers Club, and met Hammond 
coming out. They joined company, 
and walked on a little way together. 

“IT wanted to see you,” said 
Hammond presently, “just to ask 
after our friend Ichabod. Is there 
anything wrong with him, more 
than usual, I meany For I met 
him yesterday, and thought him 
looking very much altered.” 

“ He works too hard,” said Tony, 
“sits up writing, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, at this grand 
literary production. He told me 
something about it. What is it? 
The mathematics of happiness— 

a strictly scientific manual on that 
caldeah, or something of the sort. 
Is it not ready, or nearly ready ?” 
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“He says it will be out by the 
spring.” 

“ Ah, that’s life at high pressure,” 
said Hammond philosophically. 
“It’s the great evil, in my opinion. 
Hope he can stand it. I couldn’t; 
so I prefer to look on. Less 
trouble and more fun, on the 
whole. What do you say?’ 

“Where have you been all this 
autumn?” said Tony, evasively. 
“T’ve not seen you since we went 
abroad.” 

“T’ve been on the Continent, 
too, in Paris—only left a fortnight 
ago, and got no further then than 
Bury St. Martins, where some 
friends caught me and kept me 
prisoner for a week at St. Martin’s 
Manor.” 

“Ah, Mr. Saville’s place, is it 
not?” 

“Yes. We were at Harrow to- 
gether — he was my senior by 
several years though. A first-rate 
man, Saville, and safe to be in the 
Ministry one of these days. Do 
you know the sisters ?” 

“No, nor him, in fact,” said 
Tony, mentioning their two meet- 
ings in the train and at the con- 
versazione a few weeks ago. 

“ Ah, he was at their gathering 
at the college, of course,” said 
Hammond, significantly. “He is 
hand and glove with the father, 
and engaged to the daughter, I 
hear. Is it true?” 

“Who says so?” asked Tony, 
so carelessly as to give Hammond 
no suspicion of the sudden feeling 
his words had called up, a sensa- 
tion as of “ Paradise lost.” 

“Everybody. He was marked 
in his attentions to her last season 
—and now I come back I find it is 
still the talk of the town. He is for 
ever at their house ; admires her 
prodigiously. And then they seem 
mutually to play directeur de con- 
science to each other. We know 
how that ends. Determined to 
find out if the report of their en- 
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did my 
t something from the 
sisters at the Manor. “They did 
not respond, but looked so mys- 
terious. People generally like to 
keep those little matters to them- 
selves at first.” 

They parted at the corner of the 
street, Hammond still dreaming 
not of the chaos produced by his 
news in the young man’s mind. 
Tony had been on his way to 
call at Mr. Lee’s house. His first 
impulse now was to turn back. But 
then he was going to his home, 
two hundred miles off, the next 
day—not to return till after the 
Christmas vacation. It might be 
weak to yield to the wish to go on 
—just to see her, come what might 
— but it would be weaker to shrink 
for fear of what he should hear. 
For he swore to himself that the 
secret — if secret there were— 
should be none from him. Sus- 
pense was not to be borne. 

Tanthe and Saville. How was it 
that it had never occurred to him ? 
What could be more natural, 
proper, and likely? An equal 
match in every respect. A brilliant 
bridegroom for an angelical bride. 
Why ‘did it jar upon him so hate- 
fully? And what was he, Tony 
Sebright, that he should expect to 
cut out Gilbert Saville, and the 
charm of his present addresses, 
any more than he could efface the 
recollection of his past attachment 
in the mind of Catherine Adair? 
Yet, though he could accept the 
past, he rose in revolt against the 
present. 

Tony had no false modesty. 
While acknowledging Ianthe as 
ahead of him in development, he 
was conscious of certain faculties 
and original powers within him 
not to be despised. But they were 
not fully ripe, and he had not 
been able to prove them. Ianthe 
could hardly be expected to do 
homage to his latent ability before 
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it had given a sign of existence. 
Their lives might be hopelessly 
parted — before she even knew 
what he was worth. 

He reached the house. Fortune, 
as usual, favoured him, and did 
not bring him there at an awkward 
moment to find Ianthe ministering 
to an old !ady or a little child, or 
just going out, or téte-d-téte with 
Saville. She was at home, and 
Tony was shown into the drawing- 


room. Nobody was there; but 
Tanthe, he felt sure, had but just 
flitted. Her shadow seemed to 


him to hang about the chair she 
had left, the table where she had 
been writing—reading, too, it ap- 
peared. Tony snatched up the 
open book. It was a new volume 
of short poems, “Songs for 
Music,” that had just come out, 
and attracted no little attention. 
Tony smiled queerly to himself, as 
he laid it down again. 

Tanthe came in, glad to see him, 
of course. They sat down and 
talked on awhile with the utmost 
propriety and politeness. Tony’s 
manner was unusually constrained. 
He was haunted by an image that 
seemed to rise between them—the 
image of Saville, and every moment 
he resented it more—there. In- 
stead of thawing, the longer they 
talked the stiffer and colder he 
became. Ianthe felt he was unlike 
himself, caught his embarrassment, 
the conversation flagged, and there 
came 2 dead and solemn pause. 

“T met our mutual friend, Dick 
Hammond, just now,” said Tony 
at last—letting the words drop 
oddly, abruptly, out of his mouth. 

“And what had he to say for 
himself?” said Ianthe, laughing ; 
‘he generally has a good deal.” 

“You are severe.” 

“Oh no. Mr. Hammond is a 
man I like particularly—everybody 
likes him—the man who has never 
written a book, or even an article 
in a magazine.” 
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“ One for Ichabod!” said Tony, 
with a laugh. Then with a forced 
carelessness he proceeded, ‘‘ Ham- 
mond has been staying at St. 
Martins, on a visit to the Savilles.” 

“Oh, I know he’s an immense 
favourite there, and especially with 
Conny Saville. They are grand 
allies. Have you seen her?” 

“No; the only member of that 
family I ever had the privilege of 
meeting is the Honourable James 
Gilbert.” 

“And what do you think of 
him?” asked Ianthe, with in- 
terest. 

“Oh, I must echo the unani- 
mous verdict. Hammond, every- 
body, warrants him to be the pink 
of men in general, and brothers in 
particular.” 

Ianthe looked up quickly. “ You 
are severe. Has Mr. Saville of- 
fended you?” 

“Certainly not. What an idea! 
As if such a man would ever give 
anybody a chance of fault-finding 
or taking offence.” 

Ianthe smiled. “So Mr. Ham- 
mond was talking about him?” 

“ He was.’ 

“« And in glowing terms.” 

“Of course. Is it not allowed 
everywhere that Saville is the 
Coming Man—the débutani of the 
political season, to whom we shall 
soon all have todefer? The papers 
have spoken it.” 

“Tf you mean that Gilbert 
Saville will ever become a popular 
‘lion,” let me tell you it is un- 
likely. I think he is too con- 
scientious and scrupulous for that. 
He may have as much power, and 
use it too, but it will be less noisy. 
He will never sacrifice one jot of 
his self-respect to cater for the 
flattery of a crowd, and his stan- 
dard of integrity is very high. 
But perhaps the fame he deserves 
to win may come to him all the 
same, unsought.” 


“He seems to have won your 
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regard, to say the least,” said 
Tony, bitterly. 

“He has. Excepting my father, 
I know no one who keeps so high 
a mind so intact, no such bright 
contradiction to the saying that all 
men who go into the rough ways 
of life leave some of their virtue 
behiud them, as infallibly as sheep 
leave their fleece in the thorn 
bushes. But to Mr. Saville no- 
bility is more than a fleece—it is 
his flesh and blood, and he cannot 
part with it.” 

“So this is what you think of 
him ?” 

“No; what I know of him?” 

“And how soon am I to con- 
gratulate you?” exclaimed Tony, 
rising, and speaking recklessly, in 
a harsh, strained voice, and with a 
look of passionate reproach he 
could not help. 

“On what, if you please ?” 

“On your engagement to this 
hero of romance and reality, Mr. 
James Gilbert Saville ?” 

Tanthe looked at him with a 
flash of indignation, but his evi- 
dent agitation would have acquitted 
him in the eyes of most women. 

“Do you know what you are 
talking about?” she exclaimed, 
reproachfully in her turn. 

“T don’t think I need tell you 
that,” he replied, more quietly, and 
with a movement as if about to go. 

“Indeed, but you must, you 
must,” urged Ianthe. “I have a 
right to know. There, sit down, 
please — and tell me what you 
meant.” 

He looked at her earnestly. Her 
voice was tremulous, her clear 
eyes were not untroubled, the 
colour rose and overspread her 
face; but there was something in 
this extreme confusion itself which 
struck him with doubt that his 
wild words had not hit the mark 
he expected. 

“Forgive me,” 


he said, in an 
altered tone. 


“Tt is Hammond’s 
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fault, if he was romancing to me 
when, just now, he told me you 
were engaged to Mr. Saville.” 

Ianthe was silent. ‘“ It was the 
first I heard of it,” said Tony, with 
a nervous laugh. “ But is it—will 
it be true?” 

“Tt is not true,” said Ianthe, 
who, however, had shown no sign 
of surprise—* never can be.” 

“What, mere club gossip?” 
said Tony, doubtfully. It had been 
so confidently spoken. ‘“‘ Hammond 
ought to know better than to go 
spreading reports that have no 
foundation.” 

“ But it had a great deal,” said 
Ianthe, looking up frankly, “ far 
more, I dare say, than such gossip 
generally needs in order to get 
abroad. But that I really could 
not help.” 

“ Ah, you mean that Mr. Saville 
himself wished—would have made 
it true,’ exclaimed Tony, with 
sudden vivacity. 

“Yes. There,” said Ianthe, 
who was still strangely fluttered 
herself, and could not hide the 
effort it cost her to keep up her 
composure, her colour coming and 
going like April sunlight. I have 
told you all now.” 

* All about him. But yourself— 
you did not wish it then? But 
you must, you know. He may 
not be handsome, but he is inte- 
resting and clever, the man of high 
standing and culture, and good— 
oh, seraphically good — you can’t 
underrate him—it would be such 
bad taste.” 

“Why, how eloquent you've 
become in his defence,” said Ianthe, 
laughing irrepressibly. Tony, in- 
deed, in the insane elation of the 
moment, scarcely knew what he 
was saying, but felt as if he could 
have hugged the model M.P. in a 
brother’s embrace onthe spot. “I 
was so sure,” he said, gaily, “ that 
you, who are so appreciative, must 
value all these perfections of his.” 
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“Oh, but I do. Now will you 
listen for two minutes. Can you 


recollect a long story I told you 
in our garden last summer that 
evening?” 

“The first evening we met. 
About Mrs. Adair—well.” 

* T left out the name of her hero 
of romance and reality.” 

“Yes, but I know it now—and 
from herself — James Gilbert 
Saville.” 

“Tt was all over before I really 
knew him. But I had had from 
Catherine’s own lips the revelation 
of their attachment, and what it 
had been. Could I forget it when 
I came to know him well, or ever 
look at him and not see in him 
Catherine’s accepted lover? One 
may love again and again in a life— 
but only once as they had loved in 
their time. I did not blame them 
for what they had done, neither for 
loving nor for leaving each other. 
But the whole of that history stood 
up like an eternal barrier between 
me and Mr. Saville, when a few 
weeks ago he came here, and I felt 
he was asking me to help him to 
forget it.” 

Tony mused. “ Only you women 
are capable of anything so disin- 
terested as your romantic attach- 
ment to Mrs. Adair,” he said, pen- 
sively. “Still, though the thought 
of supplanting your friend might 
have tormented and distracted you, 
that it might even have prevented 
your accepting Saville, I under- 
stand; but that it should have pre- 
vented your loving him now—” 

“Perhaps there was more to pre- 
vent that.” 

“ What else, then?” 

“A sure safeguard,’ she mur- 
mured. 

“JT know only one guarantee,” 
said he, watching her with eager- 
ness. 

“ And that is—” 

“ Counter-love in another direc- 
tion.” 
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“ For 


mean?” 

“What would that be like, I 
wonder? Saville is steady, settled, 
thorough, hardworking, grave—” 

“And his opposite—inconstant, 
volatile, indolent, worthless.” 

“No, no,” said Tony, breaking 
in, and his tone changing to the 
deepest earnestness; “young and 
unfledged if you like, and not yet 
sobered and saddened down by life 
that is but just opening for him— 
flighty in trifling things perhaps, 
but unchanging beneath—”’ 

“Go on.” 

“T have done. It’s a poor pic- 
ture, ’m ready to own, beside the 
other—a half-sketched Andrea del 
Sarto beside a Titian. But what 
would you have? We did not paint 
ourselves.” 

“Oh, yes, but we did though,” 
said Ianthe with a smile; “only 
sometimes when we honour and 
admire Titian we—” 

“We love that other—”’ Their 
eyes had spoken it before the words 
had passed his lips; and he took 
hold of both her hands. 

“Tanthe, Ianthe! honour and 
admire and praise and look up to 
Saville ; take him for your Titian, 
let me be your Andrea. Tell me, 
tell me,” he continued vehemently, 
“ because—” 

“Ah! hush!” she exclaimed 
with a sudden flash of passion. “If 
you only knew—you have held that 
place—it seems a long time to me 
now.” 

They were silent, Tony almost 
fearing to speak, as though the 
sound of his voice might wake him 
from what seemed too perfect to be 
anything but a dream 

“T understand now,” said he at 
last, beginning partially to recover 
his senses, “why I revolted so 
against the idea of your union 
with Saville of all people. I felt 
that a certain chapter m his life 
was closed which was just opening 


his opposite, do you 
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for you—lIanthe, you and I shall 
begin it together.” 

She looked at him archly. 
myself I can say so.” 

“Ay, and forme. Let me echo 
your own words, please, One may 
love often in a lifetime, but not 
twice like this. That’s what I 
mean, and you know it.” 

She siniled. “ As somebody ex- 
presses it well, we wander through 
Love’s Garden of Eden, and again 
and again think we have found the 
tree of life, but when we have 
found it we wander no farther.” 

Tony laughed aloud. “That’s 
from those song-poems you were 
reading. How do you like them? 
Not worth much, I think?” 

“But I can’t agree with you,” 
she exclaimed. ‘There is keen 
poetical feeling in all of them, 
and, what is more, artistic finish, 
yet nothing forced or artificial. 
Have you read them through ?” 

“Certainly I have.” 

“Then why, I wonder, don’t you 
like them ?” 

“For the 





““ For 


best of 


reasons— 
because J wrote them,” replied 
Tony, breaking into a laugh. 


“ Can you wonder now ?” 

“More than ever,” said Ianthe. 
“So you wrote them, you, and I 
never guessed.” 

“Yet you don’t look surprised.” 

“ Not a bit. I supposed I looked 
for nothing less from you. Oh, I 
expect a good deal.” 

“Confess it, though, that you 
didn’t bargain for such an alarm- 
ing incubus as a poet.” 

“T am not afraid even of a poet 
when he knows his wings and how 

far they will carry him. ms 

“But a dabbler, Ianthe, who 
dips into art and literature and 
music, leaves nothing untried—a 
rolling stone, master of no trade, 
you know.” 

“ Not so bad as that! Personally 
I’ve a partiality for rolling stones. 
Be master of one trade if you like, 
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but I like you to have o hand in 
more than one—to exist for some- 
thing besides your speciality.” 

“You are very good-natured. 
In return what must [ promise 
you? Never to write a book or 
even an article in a magazine ?”’ 

Mr. Lee’s voice on the stairs 
checked Ianthe’s playful reply, cut 
short their dialogue, and brought 
them back to actualities. 

The excitement they had warded 
off by light jesting and playful 
repartee now came upon them by 
surprise, uncontrollably. Vainly 
Ianthe tried to speak; she passed 
her hand over her eyes—they were 
full of tears—as she rose, trembling 
and bewildered. 

“Tanthe,” said Tony, 
down his own agitation 
manful effort, ‘I’m goimg. Your 
father, if he comes, would think 
me crazy. I know I couldn’t talk 
straight just now.” 

Two words—a promise to write, 
an agreement to keep their secret 
till Tony’ s return—a brief farewell, 
and he was gone. 


forcing 
with a 


CHAPTER XX. 
CuristTMaS had come and gone, and 
one evening Ichabod sat at the 
table in his room, putting the 
finishing touches to his book, at 
which he had worked assiduously 
all the holidays. It was disappoint- 
ing that he felt no great satisfac- 
tion in having completed his task. 
He had so little faith left in books 
as &® means of converting the 
million to wisdom, and so cordial a 
contempt for his fellow-creatures, 
their approval and applause, that 
not for him were the hopes and 
pleasures of personal ambition. 

It was mortifying, too, to have 
been obliged to conclude the 
treatise without entering into the 
problem of how to dispose of the 
religious emotions. The omission 
seemed to him to leave the whole 
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somewhat unhinged. But he felt 
he should get no further now. His 
thoughts seemed to come less 
spontaneously, to flow less smoothly 
than before. It had become a 
positive effort to him to follow out 
an argument closely. What was 
the matter? He would not admit 
the idea of overwork—ridiculed it. 
He had not been working harder 
than other men, and that there 
could be anything in his manner of 


work, so bare and_ unrelieved, 
specially trying, something that 


taxed human nature beyond mortal 
powers of endurance, was an idea 
he had gone too far in his self- 
distortion to entertain. 

All the friends he met remarked 
upon the alteration in his appear- 
ance, and recommended change 
and rest. But had he not taken a 
fair share of holiday recreation in 
the autumn f 

One fact was clear enough, that 
something was amiss. He could 
not get sleep, and the result was a 
painful physical nervousness that 
never left him. He looked forward 
with relief to Tony’s return, which 
was expected that evening. Even 
if they only wrangled and rated at 
each other, which was probable, it 
would be an escape from this pro- 
longed self-concentration which he 
felt, was driving him almost mad, 
and which at the same time hope- 
lessly unfitted and indisposed him 
to seek the distractions of soc iety, 


where perhaps he might have 
shaken it off. 
He heard Tony arrive, as the 


evening went on, and waited, ex- 
pecting him to come in presently 
and pay his respects. 

But he did not, and it was Icha- 
bod who had to go and look him 
up in his rooms above. 

Tony was writing a letter. He 
started up as his friend entered, 
and Ichabod was suddenly and 
most forcibly struck by the change 
in his appearance. He looked at 
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least two inches taller, not to say 
two years older than a few months 
ago. At another time Ichabod 
would have felt the signs of a 
change in their relations also; but 
he was loth to allow that such a 
character as Tony’s could have 
proved a match for him, and would 
see and feel nothing to that effect 
to-night. Luckily he had a good 
excuse for beginning by taking 
him to task. 

Two days ago Ichabod, meeting 
Mr. Lee by chance in the street, 
had been astounded to receive 
from him cordial congratulations 
upon the genuine success of their 
friend Mr. Sebright’s little volume 
of poems. Forced to confess that 
he knew nothing about it, Ichabod 
had not been mollified by Mr. Lee’s 
innocent rejoinder, ‘‘ Why it was 
Sebright himself who told my 
daughter, when he called on us last, 
some weeks ago.” 

That Tony should have entered 
the lists as a poet was perhaps the 
most mortifying of all, but that 
he should have entered them as an 
author at all without consulting 
his principal was bad enough, and 
Ichabod confined himself to a few 
cutting remarks on this want of 
confidence. 

Tony bit his lip, and replied 
quietly that he had made up his 
mind from the first to confide in 
nobody till the plunge was made. 
The revelation to Miss Lee had 
been brought about accidentally, 
by his happening to find the book 
on her table that last day when he 
went to bid them farewell. 

So far so good; but there was 
something unusual in his manner 
that drove Ichabod to try and pro- 
voke further confessions and ex- 
planations. 

“ Still, to tell a mere acquaint- 
ance, like Miss Lee, what you kept 
a secret from your nearest friends 
was a singular kind of reserve,” he 
pursued. ‘ However, I suppose 
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you felt, like Midas’ barber, that 
you must tell somebody. Pray let 
me wish you joy now, and, if my 
congratulations come rather late in 
the day, that is not my fault, but 
yours.” 

“IT am surprised,” said Tony, 
looking up with spirit, “that you 
should wonder for a moment at my 
not confiding in you on this occa- 
sion.” 

“Why,” said Ichabod carelessly, 
“for the last year we have been 
something more than intimate.” 

“ We certainly have,” said Tony. 

“ And therefore, in taking a step, 
the first step of importance you 
ever took, [am the last to be in- 
formed ?” 

“Perhaps,” said Tony signifi- 
cantly ; “ you see I meant to take 
it, and wished to spare you before- 
hand all the efforts that you would 
have made to stop me, and myself 
the resistance.” 

Ichabod was silent for a moment, 
utterly taken aback, but retorted 
quickly, “I wish you may never 
regret your decision. Just now, 
with your blushing honours thick 
upon you, it would certainly be 
lost labour to try and convince you 
that such a day may come. When 
we are young we out with every- 
thing in our minds, thinking it is 
the ne plus ultra of its kind, and 
especially if we can put it into 
rhyme,” he added, in his usual 
tone of universal censure. But 
Tony met him with a laugh and a 
little stamp of impatience, as he 
sprang up and faced his tormentor 
with a very spontaneous burst of 
defiance. 

“T have had enough of that,” 
he said warmly, “and I tell you it 
is useless. Do you think I don’t 
know what you are doing, or would 
do with me if you could? Your 
world is not mine, Ichabod. You 
wanted to drag me into it. I tell 
you I cannot live there. If some 
better hand had not snatched me 
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out of it in time, I should have 
thrown my life away as a useless 
thing, which I had come to believe 
it to be. I was mad, I grant you; 
but no good offices of yours would 
have cured me of the madness they 
had caused—for I know what 
caused it now.” 

Was it Tony speaking? He 
was under the pressure of a great 
excitement, which forces the truth 
from a man sometimes in spite of 
himself. He bore no malice towards 
Ichabod now. It is easy to forgive 
the evil when one is safe from it. 
Still, to talk of gratitude or obli- 
gation jarred upon him particu- 
larly. The man who has been half 
killed by slow poison given him in 
all good faith as medicine may give 
his physician credit for good inten- 
tions, he can do no more, in his 
heart at least. Ichabod felt they 
were alienated, and beyond the 
possibility of future close fellow- 
ship. When Tony spoke again it 
was in his natural voice and ami- 
able courteous manner. Already 
he half reproached himself for the 
outburst. 

“T think J should have told you 
all about it,” he said, “ that even- 
ing before I went away, if I had 
not been full of something else 
which really drove all the rest of 
creation out of my head.” 

“And what may that have 
been ?” 

“What even you would allow 
was sufficient reason, I take it.” 

“ Well, let us hear.” 

“I’m engaged to be married, 
that’s all.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“To Ianthe Lee.” 

Tony vaguely, intuitively felt 
that his news would not give 
pleasure, but he knew not why, nor 
could his utmost acuteness tell him 
the precise effect the shot was to 
have. The room was dark, and 
Ichabod’s countenance kept its own 
counsel at all times. Still, the 
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intelligence left his eye for a 
moment, and the muscles of his 
face relaxed rather strangely. He 
managed a few formal well-bred 
expressions of surprise. Tony 
thought him a little cold, but re- 
collected that, after his own excited 
speech just now, he had forfeited 
the right to expect sympathy. Only 
a few commonplace remarks, that 
meant absolutely nothing, passed 
between them; then Ichabod left 
him, seeming, as he went, to hear 
Ianthe’s words in his ears, “ You 
will not keep him long.” 

But no, this last news was im- 
possible. The more he thought of 
it, the more he took it in, the more 
did something in his spirit rise up 
and protest with vehemence against 
such an unrealisable fiction. Tony 
and Ianthe? It was absurd, it 
was unallowable. It might pass 
in a book, perhaps, but never in 
London, and in this our year of 
grace, too. It was Romeo and 
Juliet in ordinary modern life. 
Surely, surely, stern reality would 
stand up and forbid the banns, 
and he dwelt with pleasure on the 
thought that this was not unlikely. 
They were so young, Tony only 
two-and-twenty, Ianthe perhaps a 
year older. At that time of life 
there is many a slip between the 
betrothal and the wedding-ring, 
and an engagement may drag on 
for years and run up a tree at last. 
Prudence takes precedence of pas- 
sion nowadays, and men take care 
to love wisely, if not too well. 

Suddenly he burst out laughing 
at himself most cordially. Why 
how could it matter to him after 
all? ‘ Ianthe—well, let him have 
her. The world will go on the 
same as before.” 

Undoubtedly, but will he ? 

In the face of facts he stuck to 
his scepticism, his idea that nothing 
would come of it. Then as weeks 
went by and the spring advanced, 
there came some talk of marriage. 
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For why indeed should they wait? 
Objections on the score of income 
were wanting, Sufficient of that 
was forthcoming on both sides. 
Only Mr. Lee made it a sine qua 
non that Tony should first get 
some regular employment, having 
strong ideas as to its valuable in- 
fluence on a young man’s character 
by enforcing mental activity and the 
habit of regular application. A suit- 
able post, a secretaryship, offered 
itself for competition. Tony threw 
himself into the struggle, and, thus 
put on his mettle and roused to 
the utmost exertion, distanced all 
his compeers. 

The last obstacle removed, things 
seemed irresistibly tending to the 
wished-for goal. Ichabod’s silent 
appeal to the tribunal of dis- 
appointment, the law of the com- 
monplace, had met with no re- 
sponse. The month was fixed— 
April; then the day. Up to the 
very last Ichabod had no faith in 
it, and still felt persuaded that 
something would inierfere to delay 
and prevent its coming off. 

Wrong again. The busy pre- 
liminary weeks were over, and 
there came a bright spring day, a 
gathering of a few friends at the 
“moated grange,’ and a_ final 
ceremony so unconventional in its 
arrangements as to scandalise all 
Cackleham, and supply it with 
tittle-tattle for the whole season. 

The morning is fine and warm, 
and the sun at least shines approv- 
ingly on Ianthe as she comes forth 
in her white array, with fragrant 
white blossoms in her hair. Both 
she and Tony are too supremely, 
radiantly happy to be conscious or 
nervous. Still, most heartily do 
they rejoice when, all formalities 
over, they leave the bustle, the 
chatter, the inquisitive crowd, far 
behind, and go off laughingly 
congratulating each other on having 
braved .so successfully the critical 
gaze of their affectionate relations 


and friends. For the time they 
are now in an earthly paradise. 
Just a few weeks of pure enjoy- 
ment and forgetfulness of every- 
thing else are to be theirs, in Italy, 
before they turn homewards and 
settle down to take up the prose 
business of life again. 

Ichabod travelled back to town 
with Hammond, whose head and 
tongue ran incessantly on his 
private affairs, and who had lately 
found out that, in considering him- 
self “ not a marrying man” he had 
made a profound mistake. In fact, 
he had always demurred at the 
idea of matrimony, he said, fearing 
that by preferring one he should 
give mortal offence to a number of 
young ladies in London society, 
each of whom believed him to be 
her secret, special admirer. It 
was Miss Conny Saville, however, 
who had lately so far overcome 
his scruples as to induce him to 
run the risk. Their engagement 
had just been announced in the 
Morning Post, and the wedding was 
to follow shortly. ‘“ And it is high 
time too,’ observed Hammond, 
“or we shall have youngsters like 
Mr. and Mrs. Sebright looking 
over our heads. Conny and [ 
mean our little affair to come off 
before the summer is over.” Icha- 
bod congratulated him and com- 
mended his wisdom. Hammond 
gracefully hinted that he had 
better follow suit. 

So that chapter was closed, the 
play played out, the curtain fallen. 
But, as it fell, Ichabod felt like an 
actor whom it has cut off from the 
rest and leaves in isolation on the 
wrong side, with no part nor lot 
among the company nor the by- 
standers. 


Cuaprer XXI. 


A week had gone by, bringing its 
usual quantum of changes for 
better or worse to men and things, 
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only to Ichabod it had been a 
blank, as if the sun had stood still 
and the march of life been stayed. 
Empty hours, not one of which had 
left an outward visible sign to be 
remembered -by. What should 
they count for in his history ? 

A growing physical and mental 
lassitude was taking entire posses- 
sion of him. He had no power, 
for he had no mind, to shake it off. 
It, again, sunk him deeper and 
deeper in certain enervating trains 
of thought, that fast helped to con- 
firm and to ingrain evils to which 
he had once too often said, “ Be 
thou my good.” 

Thus had he sat in his solitude 
one afternoon for hours in idleness, 
alternately revolving in his mind 
the vista of a barren past he was 
helpless to change, and speculating 
on its promise of a probable 
future—something which shrank, 
shrivelled, and decayed the more 
searchingly he looked into it. But 
all the more characteristically de- 
termined he felt not to shirk the 
panorama. A sceptic in day dreams, 
he was ever the readiest dupe of 
nightmares. 

His eye fell on his book that lay 
near him on the table. Involuntarily 
he laughed aloud at the mockery 
in his choice of a theme. Happi- 
ness—what was that word? how 
was it spelt ? 

The production was out now, had 
been for weeks, and only awaited a 
success that seemed unlikely to 
befall it. Consistent and hearty 
in his depreciation of literary as 
other glories, Ichabod suffered no 
keen disappointment, only a certain 
flagging of energy of which he had 
just then none to spare. 

What was he going to do now, 
without spur or stimulus of any 
kind, not an impulse or incentive 
to say, “ Thou shalt or thou shalt 
not,” only the still dull voice of 
consciousness asserting that one 
must live? Must one? At times 
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Ichabod could not see the neces- 
sity. 

Others did, and prospered accord- 
ingly. Looking about on his friends, 
he was surrounded by fresh signifi- 
cant pictures of lives that did not 
stagnate, but were friends with 
their owners. Could it be that 
they had all solved the problem of 
life better than he ? 

Did he turn to a newspaper he 
would light upon some complimen- 
tary notice of Mrs. Adair, perhaps 
a description of her triumphant 
artistic “ progress” in another 
hemisphere. There was fame, there 
was enjoyment of the keenest in 
store for her yet. 

Or he would hit on some flatter- 
ing mention of Saville, and dwell 
for a moment on him and his pre- 
sent position—launched on an 
eventful track, stormy, indeed, but 
where the pleasures to men like 
him are such as to qualify the 
pains, if not to transform them. 

Then there was Hammond, in 
whom happiness had become 
chronic—constitutionally cheerful 
and contented, practically, perhaps, 
the truest philosopher of them all. 

Tony and Ianthe—they had sped 
out of his orbit for ever. He was 
perfectly sensible of that now. 

The afternoon sun went down, 
the room was almost dark, but he 
still remained pondering idly. 
Why, indeed, should he regard the 
passing hours? They had no 
power to lighten or in anywise to 
alter his lot. His thoughts, do 
what he would, must harp inces- 
santly on the subject of those two 
young people. He wondered if, in 
years to come, they would ever feel 
as he felt now. Hardly; for they, 
at least, would always have memo- 
ries of golden hours to fall back 
upon. There are scenes the bare 
shadow of which can suffice to buoy 
up the spirit and tide it over the 
stage of deepest depression. But 
Ichabod had shut himself out from 
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the possibility of such a solace as 
this. 

He had almost lost himself in 
these vague musings when sud- 
denly he saw, or thought he saw 
in the firelight two figures before 
him—Tony and Ianthe. Her face 
he could not discern as she stood 
bending forward, her head buried 
on Tony’s shoulder. 

Ichabod felt cold and stunned 
for a moment, for he knew he was 
awake. “ Tony!” he uttered aloud, 
and his own voice startled him, it 
sounded so harsh and strained. 
He raised his head—a mist swam 
before his eyes for a moment, then 
he saw clearly again, but the 
figures were gone. 

Hallucination. He shivered, and 
mechanically put his finger on his 

ulse, but his hand shook so that 

e could tell nothing. He leaned 
back in his chair, sunk his head in 
his hands, and waited for this 
unaccountable nervous agitation to 
subside, which it but slowly did. 

Here, in the same attitude, an 
hour later, Hammond, chancing to 
look in, found him still. Ichabod 
had not stirred. The appearance 
of the visitor forced him to rouse 
himself, which he found an extra- 
ordinarily painful exertion. Still, 
the presence of a human being 
afforded a temporary relief. It 
was like a kind of respite to be 
dragged, at any cost and for ever 
so few minutes, away from him- 
self. 

Hammond, struck by his haggard 
appearance, remarked rather seri- 
ously upon it, and preached to him 
all the best known and most excel- 
lent lectures on the duty of taking 
care of one’s health. 

“T do believe you’re right at 
last,” said Ichabod with a nervous 
laugh ; “it’s a sign it is time for 
a man to begin to look after him- 
self when he takes to seeing 
ghosts.” 

“ Ghosts ?” 


Ichabod. 
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Ichabod told him briefly what 
had occurred. Hammond was a 
little startled at what confirmed 
certain previous suspicions of his 
regarding his friend’s state, but 
observed that he had heard such 
delusions were not uncommon 
when the brain was in a feverish 
and excited state. 

“Only I’m not the man of all 
others you'd have put down as 
good for an apparition,” remarked 
Ichabod significantly. 

“The very last; and this should 
assure you that your illness is not 
so slight a thing as you seem to 
imagine ;” and again he urged him 
not to trifle with such alarming 
symptoms any longer. 

Ichabod promised to take advice, 
and appeared so amenable as partly 
to reassure Hammond, who was 
still, however, both puzzled and 
disquieted by this extraordinary 
indifference and listlessness. He 
lingered as long as he could, with 
a dim impression that his friend 
was hardly fit to be left alone. 
Just as he rose to go, and loitered, 
still reluctant to depart, his eye 
fell accidentally upon something 
that startled him not a little. 

“ Hullo—laudanum!” he ex- 
claimed, taking up from the shelf 
a small bottle half full. “What’s 
that for?” 

Ichabod explained that for some 
months past, having suffered inces- 
santly from want of sleep and con- 
sequent nervous pain, he had been 
obliged to have recourse to small 
doses of opium. 

* T hope you mind what you are 
about,” said Hammond _ sus- 
piciously. ‘ Do you know, I begin 
to understand those visions of 
yours?” 

“Qh, never fear,” said Ichabod 
quietly. “I know its properties 
too well to abuse them unawares. 
You may take my word for it I 
shall never do that.” 

Hammond took out his watch. 
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It was nearly seven o’clock; the 
Savilles were expecting him to 
dinner, and he must go. He still 
felt so uneasy about his friend that 
he inwardly resolved to come to 
look him up the first thing in the 
morning, and to insist on his call- 
ing in all the faculty to consult 
about his phantoms, if necessary. 
Then, with some good-natured 
parting cautions and _ sensible 
advice, he took his leave. 

Would he could have taken those 
phantoms with him! No sooner 
was Ichabod alone again than they 
re-entered, as thick and harassing 
a crowd as ever. 

First, in the shape of familiar 
enemies, those old and haunting 
queries: “ Why am I here in the 
world? and whence? and bound 
—whither?” Then came the 
thought, “ Are he and she asking 
each other those questions now?” 

Could he but have seen them, 
far away to-night, in Venice. They 
were rowing home in the evening 
twilight, after a day spent among 
the pomegranate hedges and the 
marble columns of Torcello island. 
They were not talking sentiment,— 
art and nature notwithstanding. 

“Sometimes I’m afraid,” said 
Tony, laughing a little in answer 
to some word or look of hers, 
“that you think much higher of 
me than I deserve, and expect me 
to do more in the world than I 
ever shall accomplish.” 

“Ah, Tony, did I not tell you 
that I am a heretic on that point? 
It is not only what people do in 
the world, but what they are that 
matters. Some will talk and live 
as if the first were all that is worth 
caring about.” 

“But are not the two identical, 
in a way?” 

“ Yes, yes; they ought to be 
at least. But your special man 
immolates himself, his person, 
character, inclinations, tastes, plea- 
sures, affections, till he forgets to 
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be anything except a maker of this or 
of that. As if character itself were 
not a separate influence in the 
world, every bit as much as the 
productions of science and art, and 
did not leave its trace behind, like 
these—though it is too subtle to 
be recognised always.” 

“And so you won’t be disap- 
pointed in me if my biography 
never appears, after all, in “ Men 
of the Time,” or my effigy among 
the waxworks of living and dead 
celebrities.” 

“ Not I. It will be so much the 
worse for biography and the wax- 
works. But I have a presentiment 
that you may find yourself in both, 
one of these days.” 

“ Flatterer!” Their voices died 
away as the gondola sped over the 
broad water, and, skimming round 
the corner, vanished in the black 
shadows of one of the narrow 
winding canals. 

‘ Bah!” said Ichabod, to himself, 
“even if we fancied we could 
answer such final questions to our 
satisfaction, what proof could we 
have of the truth of our con- 
victions ?” 

And he fell to dwelling on the 
idea of the hallucination he had 
just experienced, till he found him- 
self tampering with the boundary 
lines of the real and unreal in a 
way that might have brought the 
strongest brain into a state of mis- 
rule. 

“ With visible, tangible objects, 
we have the extra proof of our 
senses to appeal to, and test the 
worth of our impressions by—but 
with thoughts, ideas, opinions, be- 
liefs, desires, who is to say which 
exist or which merely seem? In 
that spiritual region, where we 
have no means of verifying our 
impressions, or separating actual 
existence from false appearance, 
imagination might lead us a pretty 
dance.” 

It was doing so now. 





But more 
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and more eagerly he sought and 
steadily harboured these treacherous 
fancies. They acted as a mental 
narcotic, relaxing and relieving 
that prolonged and _ intolerable 
tension of the brain. But then, 
at this moment, and as if in 
wretched and bitter mockery, there 
must come crowding into his mind 
the saws and sayings, so often on 
his lips, of those would-be mundane 
philosophers whose cry to us is 
ever, not to waste our hour, to be 
jovial without remorse and while 
we may, because nothing lasts, and 
in good time we are sure to dis- 
cover it is all dust and ashes. 
Preach to a castaway in the desert 
about the saltness of all the springs, 
and then call upon him to quench 
his thirst in brine. Who can enjoy 
where the very ground of enjoy- 
ment has been taken away from 
under his feet, and the faculty 
itself impaired ordestroyed? Then, 
again, how palpable the mask, how 
unutterably dreary and contemp- 
tible is the voice of a jollity that 
bids us fill the cup to drown re- 
membrance, because dream, say, do 
what you please, Decay is king for 
ever and ever! As well might the 
sexton bid us come and make merry 
with him in the churchyard vault. 
Strange wine-poets these! Cold 
ascetics in their souls, let them 
write drinking songs by the score, 
we shall feel that their glass is dry, 
that their heart has never bounded 
or burned for anything or anyone, 
that the light of their fancy, 
even, is feeble and faint. And 
the hollow ring of this pseudo- 
revelling, this self-styled merri- 
ment, leaves us a thousand times 
more frigid and dismal than before. 
Let such men preach by all means— 
rhyme if they must—in their only 
true and lawful colours, as cold 
and sententious homily makers; 
but, in the name of all good com- 
pany, let them drop the hypo- 
critical veil of mirth. Carefully 
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they harp upon it that our hearts 
desire we are sure to lose, one way 
or the other—for as fast as we get 
it, it turns to corruption, and we 
cannot keep it. Carouse now, and 
be happy! Make the most of what 
you possess, but never forget that 
what you are cherishing is utterly 
worthless, and will play you false 
to-morrow. Now fill up and make 
merry! For what fools and gamb- 
lers do they take us? This is 
drinking out of a death’s head 
indeed. If the aim of a philosophy 
of existence be to reconcile us to 
death by making life and the world 
loathsome in our eyes, these have 
done the work more thoroughly 
than the most rigid, self-mortifying 
anchorite that ever made of it a 
purgatory as a set-off to his heaven 
to come. 

For Ichabod there was at least 
one present reality. Life was in- 
supportable. Therefore away with 
it! seemed the logical outcome. 
Hitherto he had gone on bearing, 
nor loving nor exactly hating it. 
Some creatures find the necessary 
conditions of existence in the polar 
ice fields, some in the dark and 
underground. 

He had stifled the germs of most 
ordinary mortal feelings as fast as 
they rose within him. One only 
had eluded his mastery. He knew it 
now. And it might be that the 
transient taste thereof was the 
thing that made it seem impossible 
to him at this moment to take up 
his old life again. 

Tony and Ianthe had left their 
gondola. They were standing alone 
on a marble balcony overlooking 
the water, watching silently as the 
night gathered round them and the 
sky filled with stars. 

A large black boat came gliding 
along in the distance. The plash 
of the oars was heard mixed with 
the voices of the serenaders and 
their impetuous popular love 
songs : 
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Senz’ amore il pellegrino 
Va perduto un deserto, 
Senz’ amore é grave il serto 
Sulle chiome al vincitor. 


The gondola remained stationary 
under the balcony, the rowers 
resting on their oars, but the 
chorus continued with vigour, and 
the passionate ring of southern 
souls that they were: 


Senz’ amore il fior divino 

Si scolora alla bellezza, 

Né le corde han pit dolcezza 
Nella man’ del trovator. . 


Perhaps they knew to whom 
they were singing, for Tony and 
Ianthe passed nowhere unnoticed, 
or unadmired, least of all in Venice. 
Long they listened in silence till 
the gondola floated onwards again, 
and the echoes of the song were 
wafted away in the far distance. 

No—Ichabod was inly persuaded 
now that he would never get the 
multitude to subscribe to his own 
convictions. And even if he did, 
would he himself be the happier? 
Not a jot. The impotence of his 
creed, except to paralyse energy, 
stood before him in all its dreary 
nakedness. At the same time he 
knew it would cling to him, and 
that he could not rid himself of it 
now. Intense feelings are what 
men need to reconcile them to life, 
and help them to make the most of 
it. Destroy the possibility of these, 
and there is no shrinking from the 
conclusion when it comes too soon. 
Life may out. Le jeu ne vaut plus 
la chandelle. That ex-angel of 
light rises before us as a demon, 
and then, how far sterner and 
more terrible is he than Azrael! 
For whom, here or elsewhere, there 
can be no vision of unfulfilled de- 
sires, no heaven or hell, what re- 
mains to seek ? 

Sleep. 

That is the port where he has 
landed now. Having thrown down 
and broken all the beautiful gods 
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that were ever worshipped, he can- 
not replace them ; not if he would. 
And yet he cannot breathe in the 
new atmosphere which he bas 
created. So he is glad to weleaue 
slumber, no longer as the renewal 
of life, but as a door of escape 
from it. 

Oh for a second Prometheus to 
rekindle the flagging spirit of mor- 
tality! Fear not but he will come. 
But while we are waiting, instead 
of the Titan there arises an in- 
visible one, who goes round quench- 
ing the divine light in hearts where 
it was dim before, and where no- 
thing then is left, to save them 
from outer darkness and a second 
chaos that is worse than the 
first. 

Hammond, returning home from 
his dinner party about midnight, 
found a message that had just 
been left for him, a request that 
he would come over to Ichabod’s 
chambers at once. 

He obeyed the summons, op- 
pressed by one of those unpleasant 
forebodings that are sure to be 
verified. But the news awaiting 
him went beyond his gravest fears 
or speculations. He expected to find 
Ichabod dangerously ill — he ar- 
rived to hear that he was dead. 

When—how had it happened? 
The servant, roused and puzzled 
by the incessant howling of Tony 
Sebright’s little dog, which had 
been left in Ichabod’s charge, hac 
come into the room about eleven 
o’clock, and found his master on 
the sofa, asleep, he supposed. But 
taking alarm at last, he had sent 
out first for a doctor, who had only 
arrived to certify that it was too 
late for anything to be done, and 
afterwards for Hammond, who, 
having been the last person who 
saw him alive, might be able to 
throw some light on the dark 
subject. 

But Hammond could only state 
that he had sat with him up to 
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seven o’clock talking to him on the 
subject of his health, about which 
there had lately been reason for 
uneasiness. He had left him to 
all appearances cool and tranquil. 
The immediate cause of death— 
the opium—well, his friend had 
long been in the habit of taking it 
for sleeplessness, that was all he 
had to tell. The idea of suicide 
was too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment, as not the smallest 
motive or clue could be assigned, 
but the end must for ever remain 
a mystery. Carelessness, an over- 
dose, a mistake, supervening on a 
weakened state of the constitution, 
this was the only plausible expla- 
nation, and the one the world must 
accept. 

Even Hammond knew no more. 
What further he might suspect 
from the empty phial and certain 
impressions and recollections that 
flashed back upon him now— 
this—though it made him gravely 
reproach himself for having left 
him even for those few hours—was 
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a secret he was in no way bound 
to impart to the curious world. 
Beyond their scrutiny and their 
ken now, Ichabod should rest be- 
yond their condemnation. 

“Poor fellow!”’ Such was his 
life’s epilogue, spoken by Ham- 
mond, who reserved for himself 
the right of passing private judg- 
ment in the matter. “He ought 
to have done well—he promised to ; 
but there was a screw loose some- 
where. Not that that matters 
always—but in his case it meant 
smash.” He mused a little—then 
added— 

“ And he was in love with Ianthe 
Lee! He kept it from Tony, from 
herself—from himself, I believe, to 
the last. But I saw it.” 

There is ineffable pleasure in the 
sense of superior insight. Ham- 
mond drew himself up, sighed, and 
concluded his funeral oration 
saying, 

“Well he was a clever fellow— 
might almost have made a philoso- 
pher—but for his philosophy.” 
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FABLES FROM KRILOF. 


-. 
Tue Sueep’s Petition. 


The Sheep before the Lion came and pray’d 
Protection from the Wolves that havoc made 
Among their flocks. Compassion moved his breast : 
Thrice having roared, he thus his will exprest : 


“We, Leo, King, and so forth, having heard 

The sore indictment by the Sheep preferred 
Against the Wolves, and touched with sympathy 
For their most sad condition, thus decree : 

If any Wolf shall any Sheep offend, 

Said Sheep hath leave said Wolf to apprehend, 
And carry him before the nearest Bear 

In the commission of the peace: and there 
Such order as the matter may invite 

Be duly made, and Heaven defend the right!” 


So ’twas ordained. ’Tis a most curious fact 
No Sheep hath ever yet enforced the Act ; 
Tis probable they are no more attacked. 

The Wolves now graze, it is to be inferred ; 
How this agrees with them I have not heard. 


Moral. 


If rogues defraud, or men in power oppress, 
Go to law instantly, and get redress. 


U1. 

Tue Pike. 
The Fishes an indictment did prefer 
Against the Pike, that wholesale murderer. 
Six worthy Donkeys met to try the cause. 
The Fox, so famed for knowledge of the laws, 
They chose Assessor; lest the right should fau, 
Defendant came before them in a pail. 


(Some said the Pike with gudgeons did supply 
The Fox. But who is safe from calumny ?) 


What crimes the progress of the case laid bare! 
Heavens, what a scene of villany was there ! 
What violence! what cruelty! in short 

Things came to light that horrified the Court. 
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The Solons asinine, to passion stung, 


“ Away with him!” exclaimed, “ Let him be hung.” 


“Hung!” cried the Fox, “Can I have understood 
The Court aright? Sure, hanging is too good. 
My Lords, this gross depravity demands 

Dire vengeance at your hoofs, I would say hands ; 
Let him be drown’d in the next river!” All 
Applauded with one voice. The criminal 

Was cast into the stream, and there, they say, 
Continues even to this very day. 


Ii. 


Tue Anr. 
An Ant, the glory of the frugal race, 
Grown discontented with the narrow space 
And theatre of his virtue and renown, 
Resolved to show these forth unto the town, 
And, greatly daring, scaled a load of hay, 
And with it to the city took his way. 


Safe in the market, see our Ant advance, 
Grasping a spike of straw, his trusty lance, 
And, challenging all contemplating eyes, 
Perform the military exercise, 

With other most extraordinary feats. 

But when he, nothing doubting that the streets 
Were full of gazers, for applause looked round, 
With indescribable disgust he found 

That not one soul of him took thought or care, 
Or even seemed to know that he was there. 


“Ts it even so ?” he cried, “ Pernicious pack ! 
But, softly, Ant, paint not their case too black, 
Or lightly lay grave matter to their charge. 

I have it now: I am a thought too large. 

The Pyramids, I’ve heard a poet chant 

(Which are, as I surmise, a kind of ant), 

Seem not at first in greatness to excel, 

Since there is nought to them comparable. 
Mortals, forgive my warmth. "Tis not your crime, 
But Nature’slaw. I'll send my son next time.” 


IV. 


THe Wour anv THE Cat. 
A Wolf, pursued by hunters and by hounds, 
Filed at full gallop to a hamlet’s bounds, 
And thus unto a Cat by him descried 
Basking upon a wall: ‘“ Where shall I hide ? 
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Say, Puss, whose friendly roof will grant defence ?”’ 
“ Stephen,” says Puss, “ is all benevolence.” 

“ True, true, but once by accident, I tore 

One of his sheep a bit.” ‘“ Try Theodore.” 

“ Alas, I fear I there should be forbid; 

We had a difference, too, about a kid.” 

“ Philip will shelter you, no doubt of that.” 

“ T doubt it much. I took his calf, dear Cat.” 

“* What do you think of Basil?” “There I'd flee, 
Did not I know what Basil thinks of me. 

What shall I do?” “ Dear friend, my heart will break. 
I wish we had some wolves here, for your sake ; 

Yet bear this comfort to the shades’ abode— 

You have not failed to reap what you have sowed.” 


V. 

THe Wor anp THE MovsE. 
A Wolf into the wilderness one day 
Bore off a stolen sheep, and on the prey 
Fed to the full. Then, finding he could not 
Devour it to the bone upon the spot, 
Resolved till supper time the rest to keep, 
Beside it laid him down, and went to sleep. 
Meanwhile, the smell allured a neighbouring Mouse 
To creep with caution from his tiny house. 
A particle of meat he slily stole, — 
Then swiftly sped him back into his hole. 
Yet, spite of all his care, the Wolf awoke, 
And into cries and lamentations broke— 
“ Hallo there! Murder! Robbery! Will none 
Fetch the police ? I’m ruin’d and undone. 
Confound those miscreant Mice! O shame and grief 
That any four-legged thing should be a thief!” 


VI. 


Tue Fox 1n ERMINE. 
For murder, aye and robbery beside, 
A harmless sheep before a Fox was tried. 
A peasant sued, and sure his case was hard. 
“ ] left,” said he, “ this villain in the yard, 
Along with sundry fowls, which in the morn 
Lifeless I found, with blood imbrued, and torn. 
No depredator, I dare well attest, 
Saving this Sheep, could have approached the nest.” 


*T was the Sheep’s turn: “In sooth I cannot say,” 
Thus he, “ what ruffian made the birds his prey ; 
For why? I slumber’d all the night, and so 
Nought of this fowl atrocity could know. 
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Whoever heard a Sheep was an assassin, 
Whose gullet takes not flesh, but only grass in ?” 


Then spoke the Fox, with dignity surpassing : 


“The Sheep’s iniquity cannot be hid, 

He might have killed the fowls, and therefore did. 
Locked up alone with poultry all the night, 
And never to indulge his appetite ! 

Tell this to Sheep, too flagrantly it shocks 
The common sense and conscience of a Fox. 
The Court can but discern in such defence 
Deep aggravation of the first offence. 
Wherefore it dooms the criminal to bleed 
Beneath the steel with all convenient speed, 
And (sitting now in Equity) directs 
Administration of deceased’s effects 
Forthwith to be performed in fitting sort ; 
Fleece to the plaintiff, carcase to the Court. 
"T were ill to grant impunity to crime, 
Especially so near to dinner time.” 





R. GARNETT. 
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Man and Animals in Nature. 


MAN AND ANIMALS IN NATURE. 


A ScIENTIFIC conclusion, owing to 
the care which is taken during the 
process to eliminate any elements 
of doubt, tends to a fixity which is 
liable to become narrowness and 
dogmatism. For, in passing by the 
doubtful elements, in letting slip 
the difficult, ill-ascertained, or still 
mysterious constituents of the sub- 
ject, it is quite possible to miss 
something without which no large 
and integral conception of it is 
possible. 

Science is classification, and, to 
be perfect, must include in every 
category one very large and impor- 
tant group of qualities, labelled as 
the Athenians wisely named one 
deity of the Pantheon—one side, 
that is to say, of universal God, 
—the Unknown. 

To show that a man and a monkey 
in physical structure manifest very 
decided resemblances, and carefully 
to note all of them, and all cor- 
poreal dissimilarities as well, is 
scientific. To assert that therefore 
man and monkey are on the same 
plane of universal life, on which 
by various processes the so-called 
human denomination has erected a 
step or raised platform, is plausible, 
but not scientific. All the elements 
of comparison are not allowed 
equal force, the great region of the 
unknown is defrauded of its pre- 
rogative, a place in the classifica- 
tion. 

What do we know of the life of 
man ?—a phase of seventy years, 
or thereabouts. A phase! What 
reason is there for supposing 
human life more than any other 





to be only a phase ? asks science. 
Perhaps none, but there is equally 
little reason for asserting that the 
manifestation of life which we 
behold in the career of a human 
individual is the sole and complete 
expression of the force in activity 
therein ; it would be dogmatic and 
not scientific to make that asser- 
tion, and science therefore is no 
science unless “ not grudgingly or 
of necessity” it leaves room in the 
anthropological map for the exten- 
sive tract of the unknown. 

Alone of animals, man has an 
instinct of superiority to his earthly 
lot, an intuition which blossoms 
into shapes of beauty in imagination, 
and into forms of art which are felt 
to be related to a perfection only 
partially realisable under terrestrial 
conditions. This foreboding is an 
argument for the belief that the 
relation of man to the animal plane 
is a partial and temporary one 
only ; but it is an argument which 
science shrinks from taking hold 
of. And while “ we know not what 
we shall be,” this element of man 
can belong only to the region of 
the unknown, which fact it is that 
makes unscientific folk instinctively 
rebel against their place being 
found for them next door to the 
ape. 

This instinct is an intelligible 
one, but strangely difficult to 
account for is the opposite instinct, 
that of aversion from any theory 
allowing for the extension into the 
unknown of the unexplorable side 
of the constitution of man. This 
aversion can only be understood 
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on the hypothesis that in some 
minds the sense of orderly classifi- 
cation and definition is so strong, 
that pain is produced by contem- 
plation of anything admitting 
neither of certain classification nor 
precise definition. Moreover, even 
on the theory that present life is 
but a phase of human spiritual 
existence, while we are here, we 
are here ; and though certain indi- 
viduals of high faculties seem 
to be conscious of a glory afar, 
the generality of mankind are glad 
to content themselves in making 
certain of the undoubted realities 
of terrestrial existence. 

The aversion to which we have 
referred shows itself in the growth 
of what is called materialism, a 
state of mind which probably 
affords rest to some minds, by 
relieving them of the strain of 
pressing forward into that vague 
unknown which is so attractive to 
others. The dislike manifests 
itself also in neglect of any theory 
which, by admitting the unverifi- 
able, conflicts with theories which 
derive their force and solidity from 
its elimination. 

Some years ago we fell upon 
a curious. little treatise* which, 
being scientifically objectionable, 
well illustrates the tendency to 
neglect of which we speak. The 
essay contains much that is interest- 
ing from a literary point of view, or 
as considered on the broad ground 
of general and _ philosophical 
thought rather than on the narrow 
arena of the prevalent creed of the 
day ; and, as it is practically un- 
known, we propose making a few 
extracts from it to illustrate the 
oft-discussed relations of man and 
monkey. 

“When,” says our author, “ the 
end proposed in a classification of 


animals is to fortify the memory 
and to facilitate the record of 
knowledge, it would seem that 
similarity of form, and similarity 
in general, may constitute the basis 
of classification. On the other 
hand, when the end is of a philoso- 
phical character, when we wish to 
treat our classification as a truth, 
and to reason from it, we must 
have recourse to something more 
vital than analogy of form, and in 
this case, as I hope to show, we 
must rather consider affinities of 
use and character than the resem- 
blances perceptible to the senses.” 
The rigidity of scientific deduc- 
tion meets with a due corrective 
when we bear in mind that “a 
classification framed upon the one 
principle of uniformity involves a 
hypothesis and not a fact ; that, if 
used for higher purposes than 
those of reference and memoria 
technica, it will carry us away from 
the laws of nature ; and that, when 
so abused, it must cause small 
facts to extinguish great ones, 
particular instances to override 
general laws, exceptions to put 
down rules, and the senses of the 
body to be discordant with the 
common sense of the mind.” 
Animated nature the writer very 
fairly represents, not as a museum 
of stuffed specimens grouped in 
classes, but as a vast social organi- 
sation, a family: “ The grouping 
of animals in nature is not accord- 
ing to a scale of similarities, but 
according to a scale of differences.” 
“Take, first, a case from ranks 
in society, and look at the upper 
classes. Now, human society is a 
wonderful instance of grouping. 
But are its grades associated by 
extrinsic similiarity alone? Who 
are the parties that most copy the 
nobleman? Decidedly his own 


* On the Grouping of Animals. By Mr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, M.R.C.S. (A paper 
read before the Veterinary Medical Association, April 8, 1845, and published in the 
Transactions of the Society in the same year.) London: Longmans. 
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servants, and the swell mob. Do 
they come next to him in rank? 
No. The classes who really 
approach the upper, as a general 
rule, have an order and manner of 
their own—a manner determined 
by their rank, and which flows 
naturally enough from the func- 
tions they have to perform. They 
are joined to the upper classes, 
not by virtue of apishness—which, 
wherever it does exist, is a cause 
of disjunction—but because they 
wccomplish indispensable uses, 
without which rank itself must 
stand nearly on the bare ground, 
like a statue without a pedestal. 
Such also is the relation of man 
and animals. The animal which is 
an imitation of man does not enter 
into the grouping that nature 
brings about between the human 
race and those good and useful 
creatures that adorn our fields and 
gather round our homesteads ; for 
the ape is no more next to man in 
the nature of things than the 
actor is next to the monarch he 
personates, or the valet next to the 
peer. 

“Tt is true the ape is like man, 
disgustingly like; but this very 
fact it is that degrades him and 
removes him from his prototype ; 
for he is a copy without a useful 
character of his own; and the 
poorest creature with an originality 
is nearer to man in essence than 
he. 

“Indeed, there is no real order, 
whether in history, art, or science, 
but exemplifies the same thing. 
Take the similars, copies, or 
simie in any case, and you will 
find you cannot construct a series 
by placing them next to the origi- 
nals. Were it wished, for in- 
stance, to construct a series of 
English poets, and to show the 
order in which genius was suc- 
ceeded by genius, you would pro- 
bably name Shakespeare and 
Milton as two of the brightest 
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links in the chain; but the bare 
imitators of each would drop clean 
out of your consideration: those 
who had copied these great writers 
might, indeed, constitute a subor- 
dinate series by themselves, but 
you would never place them 
between Shakespeare and Milton. 
Shakespeare’s imitators are far 
more like Shakespeare in form 
than is Milton ; Milton’s imitators 
are altogether unlike either in 
essence, because they have no 
poetic originality; and Milton 
and Shakespeare themselves are 
allied, not by similarity of form 
but by harmony of variety; each 
contributing something which the 
other could not give, to realise 
that which was the common end 
of both, namely, the exaltation of 
human art. 

“Take another illustration, bor- 
rowed from language, which also 
is an organic reality, and shows in 
its use that the higher intellectual 
powers are constantly working to 
produce a unity, not out of 
similars, but out of dis-similars. I 
before stated that existing classifi- 
cations may be likened to diction- 
aries of animated nature, and the 
parallel involves an _ interesting 
truth. In an ordinary dictionary, 
the words of a language are 
brought together by the rule of 
literal similarity; and a mighty 
convenient thing such a dictionary 
is. But, in making use of language 
as an instrument of thought, we 
depart at once from the order of the 
dictionary; and in proportion as 
the subject lifts us into the art of 
expression, we avoid the similari- 
ties of sound, lest the progressive 
spiral of ideas should be drawn 
back into a circle of jingling 
terms. Now, there is just the 
same difference between the 
present method of the naturalist 
and the method of nature that 
there is between a dictionary and 
a grand composition: the former 
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coheres by a single thread, namely, 
the rule of uniformity; the latter 
is a connected tissue of ends, 
means, and uses, and the bond of 
connection throughout is the har- 
monious working of the parts, all 
with each, and each with all. Is 
it not, then, curious that classifica- 
tion should be based exclusively 
upon similarities, when the group- 
ing of nature is effected between 
dissimilars? It argues little for 
the docility of the human mind 
that it persists in substituting a 
single kind of order, and that the 
lowest, for the combined order of 
creation; and this, too, so long 
after Bacon began to expound the 
inductive method, and taught that 
‘man is the minister and inter- 
preter of nature. It is also 
curious that the prime link in 
our classification—I mean _ the 
relation of man to the monkey— 
should be typical of all schemes 
of the kind, as involving a series 
in which different forms ape each 
other, without any bond of prin- 
ciple or use.” 

There is here much that is in 
many ways suggestive and valu- 
able, and a fair corrective to the 
dogmatic straitness of too rigidly 
scientific a conclusion. 

The following passage is a 
formal expression of a doctrine 
which receives support from the 
universal consciousness of man 
that he is not next of kin to any 
one animal, but that his relation 
is to the animal kingdom viewed 
as a whole, and as a subordinate 
crowd to which he is immeasurably 
superior. His superiority being 
moreover not by a small difference 
of one kind with regard to this 
animal, a trifling step above that, 
a success in a brotherly rivalry 
with another, but by the possession 
of an undefined quality which 
makes him immeasurably removed 
from jealousy of any, from compe- 
tition or comparison with any. 
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“Were a theory of developments 
sound in itself, and even the 
animal kingdom that from which 
man was to arise, still the world’s 
master could proceed from no one 
animal, but the whole kingdom 
must be developed at once to pro- 
duce him; and this, not by an 
evolution of forms, but by a 
spiritual outgrowth, expansion, 
and concentration; in which case 
we have recourse to a principle 
which virtually extinguishes the 
theory of development, so far at 
least as it is one-sided, and attri- 
butes activities to nature which 
can only belong to the Creator.” 

The question, ‘“ What animal 
comes next to man? involves in its 
statement a radical inaccuracy. It 
is based upon the notion that man, 
as a physical being, is a part of the 
so-called animal kingdom, whereas 
I hold that, instead of a part, he is 
the animal kingdom itself, and con- 
tains all below him, as the universal 
includes the partial, or the accom- 
plished end the meuns ; and there- 
fore, if we are to have a theory of 
evolution, we must seek the matrix 
of the human race not in the 
animal but in the vegetable king- 
dom, from which, according to any 
such theory, the animal kingdom 
must originally have been evolved. 
But in this case the question, 
What animal comes next to man? 
would be changed into this other 
question, In what order do animals 
stand, as ministering to human 
uses, and representing the scale of 
human faculties? For, as all 
animals are related to man by use 
or its opposite, and as they all 
shadow forth somewhat of his 
mental constitution, so are they all 
proximate to some part of his 
nature.” 

The two poles of the argument 
regarding the relation of animals 
to man seem to be, on the one side, 
things are to be reckoned accord- 
ing to their uses, which are full of 
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significance ; on the other, things 
are according to their origin, 
differentiated only by the fortuitous 
inclination of a balance which has 
honoured some in relation to cir- 
cumstance, while leaving others to 
take inferior rank. The difficulty 
in substantiating the latter position, 
which is the favoured one of science, 
is no trifling one, in view of the 
fact that the secret of the origina- 
tion of life is as yet as closely 
hidden within the mystical region 
of the unknown, even to the priests 
within the very shrine of science, 
as is that margin of the unverifi- 
able, which the thoughtful and 
earnest man is scorned for occupy- 
ing by a rational faith rather than 
by a defiant agnosticism. 

Are the many relations of man 
to the animals to be slightly 
regarded, in order that the one 
relation of physical organisation 
shall be made prominent? Are a 
host of “ great broad facts to pass 
for nothing, simply because the 
horse,” a faithful humble com- 
panion, mucb nearer than a 
mocking mimic, “ does not ape man 
in external appearance? Is the 
harmony they imply between man 
and the domestic animals, the 
harmony of use and variety, to be 
overlooked by the scientific natura- 
list because it puts him out of 
those first leading strings of the 
human mind, similarities of form ? 
If it be so, he must continue for 
ever to be a dictionary-maker, and 
an order of men must be insti- 
tuted for the investigation of 
nature.” 

“The mental qualities of the 
domestic animals show precisely 
the same thing as their natural 
groupings. In them alone do we 
recognise an analogy with the 
highest qualities of the human 
mind. All animals, indeed, mani- 
fest peculiar faculties, tending to 
self-preservation and to the perpe- 
tuation of their species; and some, 
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as the monkey, alternately amuse 
and disgust us by their cleverness, 
cunning, and perverse fimitations. 
But the domestic animals, pro- 
perly so called, have one distin- 
guishing trait, the power of yield- 
img obedience to a being higher 
than themselves, which power 
practically is the representation of 
wisdom. Such a power no animal 
can exhibit which is not either 
domesticated or domesticable.” 

With regard to this matter of 
domestication, however, the argu- 
ment seems to lose reference to the 
matter of man’s inherent relation 
to the animal world, when we 
consider that animals have little 
personal relation to man unless he 
makes it. Perhaps the robin- 
redbreast shows a tendency to 
domestic attachments—no doubt in 
great part inherited—but certainly 
no wild horse or elephant seeks 
domestication. He must first be 
bribed and cajoled by man’s in- 
tellect, so immeasurably removed 
from his own as regards quality, 
or must be entrapped by that 
puny master whose power to the 
animal intelligence, were it gifted 
with analysis, must seem nothing 
short of magical. 

What purpose any animal has 
in himself, out of relation to man, 
is as great a problem of creation 
as are the destiny and status of 
man himself, and the meaning of 
his life. But animals must have 
some purpose on their own plane, 
and out of reference to ours. 
Countless myriads of creatures 
live out their busy life in the ocean 
depths, with such idiosyncracy 
that no stretch of fancy can 
connect their life in any way with 
man’s. They are even outside the 
beautiful Adamite picture of man’s 
replenishing the earth and _ sub- 
duing it. How shall man subdue 
a million-million invisibles at the 
bottom of the sea?’ In this aspect 
man is scarcely even the crown of 
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the animal kingdom—he is out of 
relation with it. Man is only in 
part within that kingdom after 
all. He is the prince, but not the 
absolute king; not the true monarch 
who works invisibly, holding his 
domain even within the smallest 
atomic entity of his universe. 

We shall have to come back to 
the old idea ofa plan in creation, 
and rest in some kind of faith in 
the old childlike way, which is 
after all more like the world’s 
highest and most poetical ideal, 
than is the new arrogance. An 
unseen hand holds the balance, and 
stops the rude haste even of the 
favoured scions of natural selection. 
As Professor Bowen observes in 
the North American Review for 
November, 1879: “The anthropoid 
apes are assumed to be highly 
developed species of monkeys, but 
they certainly seem to have gained 
no advantage in the battle of life 
over their lower competitors 
through their superior organisation, 
but rather to have lost ground in 
the struggle, since they are rela- 
tively so inferior in numbers that 
they appear to be in some danger of 
extinction. Through being more 
prolific, less dainty in feeding, and 
abler to support changes of climate 
and other altered conditions of life, 
the monkeys evidently have the 
better chance of survival. But the 
higher apes certainly will not be 
crowded out of life merely by the 
greater numbers of those below 
them, since they are abundantly 
able to protect themselves against 
such encroachment. Here, again, 
the balance of opposing tendencies 
seems to keep the relative numbers 
in the competing species within 
definite limits, without permitting 
the complete triumph of either 
party. In many cases the existence 
and the greater fecundity of the 
inferior races is a condition of the 
survival of those above them, who 
are thus supplied with their neces- 
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sary food. Thus the carnivora of 
Central Africa are more developed 
and more tenacious of life than the 
herbivorous animals on which they 
prey ; the latter are thus prevented 
from multiplying unduly, though 
their entire extinction, of course, 
would be fatal even to their anta- 
gonists.” 

As the plan and purpose of 
human life differs so essentially 
from that of any animal group 
whatever, may we not fairly con- 
clude that the physiological resem- 
blances mark the point at which we 
most nearly touch the animal 
world? Man has come into nature ; 
there must be therefore a point of 
contact between the form he takes, 
and some form in Nature’s reper- 
tory. He owes parentage to God, 
the ape to Nature, who is a servant 
only, and only nurse to man. Two 
lumps of clay, though one may 
contain within it a jewel of gold, 
the other a jewel of silver, will, if 
brought sharply into contact from 
opposite points, show very similar 
surfaces on the planes of con- 
tact. Here is an animal form, 
close to it is a form which has 
been converted to different pur- 
poses, and drawn to a different 
plane. The animals may be made 
into friends by man, but they are 
not relations. Their souls belong 
to a different sphere of life and 
activity. God is man’s true rela- 
tion; Nature his friend, not his 
relation, save in part, and for a 
time. The laws which the highest 
of brute animals follow are essen- 
tially different from ours, being 
infinitely simpler. Man has quali- 
ties which so inordinately trans- 
cend the machinery of life’s daily 
detail—all-sufficient as it is for the 
brute—that it becomes a rational 
necessity to predicate for humanity 
a future, either by an indefinite 
transfiguration of earth to the level 
of his need, or by a prolongation 
of the life of the individual under 
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circumstances more plastic and 
sublimated. As civilised man has 
his circle, where the actors who 
amuse and excite form a separate 
class, so in all spheres may be one 
department devoted to sheer imita- 
tion and amusement. In nature’s 
sphere the chattering ape is the 
low comedian, representing the 
jocose side of nature’s heart; the 
singing bird, to carry out the allu- 
sion, is the representative of joy, a 
more lofty religious quality. 

To conclude such unscientific 
speculation, what is the lowest and 
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most brutal man, as compared with 
the highest anthropoid ape? They 
have no resemblance. The ape is 
perfect after his kind; the man is 
an emptiness, a region which the 
neglectful soul is not governing 
aright. He must be judged, and 
indeed judges himself, in the 
spiritual struggles of what we may 
vaguely know as thousands of 
years. To judge him by one small 
visible fragment of his career taken 
in isolation, is to estimate him in- 
adequately, and therefore judge 
unfairly. 
K. C. 
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LAURENZ ALMA TADEMA, R.A., Hon. Mem. R.S.A. 


Mr. Atma TapEmMa was born in the Netherlands, and educated at 
Antwerp ; but he is a naturalised Englishman, and is, moreover, as well 
known to the English public as any of our most popular home-grown 
artists. He has a field of his own to work in, which, by wonderful study 
and great power of detail, he has really made his own special property. 
This field is the literal painting of ancient Greek and Roman life, the 
taking a piece of that antique existence with so perfect and thorough a 
grasp that to gaze into one of his pictures is to be carried away perforce 
into the atmosphere of “The glory that was Greece, the grandeur that 
was Rome.” The way in which Alma Tadema gives us these glimpses into 
classical life is something quite new, notwithstanding that David, Barry, 
and others of the decayed classical school endeavoured to supply us 
with grandiose pictures of the ancient life. The difference between that 
decayed classical style, and the style in which Mr. Alma Tadema works, 
is one which may be appreciated by many who have no very strong 
artistic taste. The last century classical artists did not attempt to 
obtain accurate knowledge, and seemed not to care for it; their only aim 
was to paint something sublime, and if they did not succeed, there was 
nothing left to interest the spectator. But Mr. Alma Tadema works in 
a manner which would satisfy a scientific mind educated up to the 
thorough pitch of the present day: before he begins to paint pictures of 
ancient life he has accumulated masses of information and accurate 
detail. He is a good classical scholar, to begin with: and he has a 
passion for the beauty and poetry of the antique. He realises it all 
in himself; and then he says to the public, “ Now, if you want to know 
what those Greeks and Romans looked like whom you make your 
masters in language and thought, come to me, for I can show not only 
what I think but what I know.” The manner of Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
painting is enough in itself to assure an ignorant spectator that the 
artist is upon ground perfectly familiar to him; the work is so grand, 
and so confident. No man could work like that who did not feel sure of 
what he was about. It is perhaps little understood by lesser artists how 
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much of the vigorous reality in the works of the great painters is a 
result of accuracy of detail. 

Another great distinction between Mr. Alma Tadema and other artists 
who have endeavoured to present to us scenes of classical life, is made 
by Mr. G. A. Simcox; he remarks that it has been the habit of artists 
to continue in the classical manner of painting when they represented 
antique life, forgetful of the fact that classic eyes were not trained to see 
in the manner that modern eyes are. Mr. Alma Tadema, on the 
contrary, presents his scenes to us as they would appear to a modern 
observer, with all the wealth of detail which we have learned to perceive. 
This difference is infinitely more important than one at first supposes it 
to be; it makes not only the picture a much fuller and more detailed 
study, but it appeals to the spectator by giving him the richness of 
beauty which he delights in, instead of stinting him by an imitative 
classicality. Mr. Tadema does not imitate the antique artists by 
adopting their meagreness, while unable, from his modern education, to 
return to their simplicity and vividness of vision; what he does is 
infinitely more interesting. He simply walks into the houses and homes 
of the ancients and paints them as though he had brought them bodily 
back to be gazed at by a modern observer. He will not mimic the art of 
the ancient sculptor or painter, but he will show the man himself to you, 
his work, his model, his wife and children. And when he shows him 
to you he will represent him in all the simple unconsciousness which is 
so deep a charm in the life of the antique. To us over-conscious moderns 
it is a real refreshment to look upon a Roman lady who has thrown herself 
down to rest, without attitudinising, but with the beautiful unconscious- 
ness which women had not outgrown two or three thousand years ago. 

“While Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures often leave us uncertain as to 
what the figures are thinking or feeling, they never leave us uncertain 
as to what they are,” says an art critic, and it very aptly describes the 
peculiar truthfulness of Mr. Tadema’s painting. Splendid men and 
women existed in those old days, who lived strongly and simply, and 
who had not run all to brain, to thought, and feeling. To bring 
these people home to us requires a gift which, added to the great 
technical ability and accuracy of detail, makes the master—the gift of 
imagination. If imagination is the power of realising what is unfamiliar, 
Mr. Alma Tadema possesses it in great degree. Two pictures which 
have a very different character from those domestic scenes in which so 
much imagination is required, and of which Mr. Tadema has given us 
so many, are yet remarkable instances of the rare quality of the artist’s 
imaginative power. These are “Sculptors” and the “Silent Coun- 
sellor.” The gigantic scale of the great head upon which the 
sculptors work, and which is founded only upon tradition, strikes 
one with a sense of awe. In the grand lineaments of ~ —— 
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stone-face the artist imparts a strange feeling of the majesty of that 
now so nearly dead art of sculpture. “The Silent Counsellor” has a 
fascination of a strange sort which is irresistible. There is the grandeur 
of a dead art, tuo, in the winged Sphinx who sits immovable beside the 
southern sea. But in the form of the prostrate youth who lies prone 
and absorbed gazing into the sphinx face, is embodied that quality of 
suggestiveness which makes some of Mr. Tadema’s pictures so interesting 
to an intellectual mind. 

Mr. Alma Tadema was born Jan. 8, 1836, the son of a notary in 
Drouryp. His father was extremely musical; his sense of the artistic 
was developed in that direction. His mother was fond of painting and 
drawing, but with her such a gift could only be used as an accomplish- 
ment. In those days a woman dared not be an artist and make beauty ; 
she must only be an accomplished lady and produce prettiness. Thus the 
evidences of her gifts which remain, principally consist of those quaint 
figures cut out in paper which were then fashionable. But, whether in 
any sense inherited, or entirely inherent in himself, Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
genius exhibited itself at an extraordinarily early age. When he was 
three and a half years old he was sent to school, and was put with 
the others to draw from blocks. The master showed them how to 
do it, by drawing the blocks himself upon the board, and this precocious 
infant exclaimed, “ But those lines are wrong.” The master was a 
sufficiently sensible man not to ignore this criticism in order to preserve 
his dignity; but instead called the attention of the class to the child’s 
correctness of eye. Notwithstanding these early signs of inborn power, 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s parents wished him to enter the law, or make some 
other choice amongst the learned professions, and he accordingly was 
sent to a Lyceum at Leeuwarden, but his health by overwork had become 
so extremely delicate, it was hardly thought that he could live, 
and under these circumstances he was given his wish, and was sent 
to Antwerp to study. Once there, following his natural bent, and in 
a climate less damp and unhealthy than that of his native place, he 
began to recover his health. He considers the school at Antwerp to 
have been, at that time, an extremely good one, and there is no room for 
doubt that his artistic education has been of an excellence which is 
rarely obtained, and then only in a continental school. Mr. Alma 
Tadema loves London, and considers that there is a broader spirit and 
less jealousy among artists here than anywhere else. In reference to this 
affection of the great artist for our dark capital, it was remarked by an 
artist lately that it was no wonder Mr. Alma Tadema found little 
jealousy here, because his education was such as to place him beyond the 
jealousy of any English artists, except the few who are above it. He 
was a genuine student, and that is the first element of success in such a 
career as that of art. His enthusiasm was one of that true kind which 
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sustains the student through the great labours necessary in order to 
accomplish any real work. Many of these who fill the art schools 
idle half their time away; but our student, whose great career 
lay yet unknown before him, would work through the night as well as 
through the day, studying anatomy during the dark hours when 
colour cannot be used; or, if he did not remain at work through 
the night, he would rise at four or five to return to it. This 
great power of application is the first necessary, after genius, 
for a great career. Mr. Tadema had the advantage of study- 
ing under a rare teacher. While he was at Antwerp his master 
was the Baron H. Leys, who was represented in our Academy 
Exhibition of 1868 by a very remarkable picture, full of the artist’s 
peculiarities of taste and style, making it particularly interesting to all 
who admire his school. Baron Leys is a stern artist who cares not 
to tempt by simple beauty of human face or form, but yet whose power 
is so extraordinary that he can take us with him into a group of ugly 
Flemings with all the stupidity of three centuries ago in their coun- 
tenances, and by sheer power interest us in them. His ability in detail 
and colouring are extraordinary. The picture is a version in oil of one 
of a series of frescoes which Baron Leys was engaged to do by his fellow- 
citizens for their Town Hall. Antwerp is a notable city, and cer- 
tainly possessed at that timea public spirit and an appreciation for art 
which richer cities might well imitate. This series is a splendid set of his- 
torical pictures, and forms a fine instance of the great painter’s power. 
Baron Leys has left a widespread influence behind him; although 
he died in his prime, yet he had accomplished a great deal of work, and 
what is more important to us in reference to our present subject, he 
had the now somewhat unusual distinction of having formed several 
great painters. Baron Leys was an ardent student of the Antique, 
but in this respect his pupil, Mr. Alma Tadema, would be considered to 
have outstripped him in thoroughness of devotion. 

Long before Baron Leys passed out of this life, at too early an age, 
his distinguished ‘pupil had begun to accumulate honours. In 1864 he 
obtained a gold medal at Paris; a second-class medal at the International 
Exhibition at Paris in 1867, and a gold medal at Berlin in 1872. 

He became a member of the Academy of Fine Arts at Amsterdam in 
1862, Knight of the Order of Leopold (Belgium) in 1866, Knight of the 
Dutch Lion in 1868, Knight first class of the Order of St. Michael of 
Bavaria in 1869, Member of the Royal Academy of Munich in 1871, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour (France) in 1873, Member of the 
Séciety of Painters in Water Colours in 1873, Member of the Royal 
Academy, of Berlin in 1874; Honorary Member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, 1877; Knight Third Class of the Kronenorder, Prussia; 
First class medal, Paris, 1878; Hoypxitry Professor of the Royal 
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Academy of Naples, 1878; Member of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm, 1878; Member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, 1878; 
Member of the Royal Academy of Madrid, 1879 ; Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, 1879. In January, 1873, he received letters of denization 
from the Queen of England, having resolved to reside permanently in 
this country. His principal paintings even are too numerous to cata- 
logue ; how impossible it is to do more than touch upon a favourite 
here and there will be seen when we mention that the artist has now 
reached Opus 210. 

“The Education of the Grandchildren of Clotilde” was an important 
picture, exhibited in 1861; from that time till now there has been an 
incessant stream from his studio of works of more or less exquisite 
beauty. Upon the easel now stands a delicious little picture of a corn- 
field—one of those concentrations of a world of beauty into a small 
space in which he so excels—and it is hard indeed to say which of the 
grand pictures that have appeared in successive exhibitions one really 
prefers to this last sweet small gem. Yet some of these classic scenes: 
so marvellously realised, worked out with such consummate skill, are 
wonderful to remember. The names of some of the more important will 
recall visions of beauty to all haunters of picture galleries. We give 
the titles of some of the best known since “The Education of the 
Grandchildren of Clotilde.” 

“Venantius Fortunatus at Radagonde,” 1862; “How they amused 
themselves in Egypt 3000 years ago,” 1863; “ Fredegonda and Pretex-: 
tatus,” 1864; “ Sgyptiaii Game,” 1865; “The Soldier of Marathon,” 
1865 ; Catullus at Lesbia’s,” 1865; ‘Entrance to a Roman Theatre,” 
1866; “Agrippina Visiting the Ashes of Germanicus,” 1866; “A 
Roman Dance,” 1866; “The Mummy,” 1867 ; “ Tarquinius Superbus,” 
1867 ; “The Siesta,” 1868; “ Phidias and the Elgin Marbles,” 1868 ; 
“Flowers,” 1868; “ Flower Market,” 1868 ; “A Roman Amateur,” 1868 ; 
“ Pyrrhic Dance,” 1869; “A Negro,” 1869; “The Convalescent,” 1869 ; 
“ A Wine Shop,” 1869; “A Juggler,” 1870; “A Roman Amateur,” 
1870; “The Vintage,” 1870; “A Roman Emperor,” 1871; “Une Fete 
Intime,” 1871 ; “The Greek Pottery,” 1871 ; “ Reproaches,” 1872; “The 
Mummy” (Roman Period), 1872; “The Improvisatore,” 1872; “A 
Halt,” 1872 ; “ Death of the First-born,” 1872; “Greek Wine,” 1872 ; “ The 
Dinner,” 1873; “The Siesta,” 1873; ‘“‘ The Cherries,” 1873; “ Fishing,” 
1878; “Joseph, Overseer of Pharoah’s Granaries,” 1874; “ A Sculpture 
Gallery,” 1874; “A Picture Gallery,” 1874; “ Autumn,” 1874; “Good 
Friends,” 1874; “On the Steps of the Capitol,” 1874; and “ Water 
Pets,” 1874. Mr. Alma Tadema’s exhibited pictures of the last few 
years are so familiar to the picture-loving public that it is almost super- 
fluous to speak of them. Every year his wonderful draperies and cool 
marbles and marvellous studies of colour-harmony make bright spots 
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upon the walls of our exhibition rooms. The sun rays that have 
penetrated into our artist’s studio since first he began his extraordinary 
artistic career have never been wasted; and though he may turn some 
pictures to the wall in disgrace, we cannot complain when we think of 
what he has. given us in the last eighteen years. 

The French international exhibition of 1867 contained two pictures of 
Alma Tadema’s, both studies of Roman life, full of originality and 
interest. In The Portico of a Roman Theatre two patrician ladies and a 
child have just descended from their bronze chariot and are entering the 
building. One of the ladies who is last to step from the cirium is dressed 
in a garment of cinnamon colour bordered with an Assyrian design, and a 
blue coif. A little crowd of plebeians look on with interest; and the 
elder lady, who with the child has advanced into the building, is meeting 
with stately dignity the eager greeting of a stout Roman gentleman and 
his wife, who evidently is*somewhat too “loud” in her appearance to 
please the stately patrician matron. Mr. Tadema has studied the details 
of this ancient life so perfectly that he brings home to us its very 
atmosphere, and indeed his work comes as something of a revelation 
even to those sublimely educated persons, the critics. A man must 
be a competent archeologist before he can say much about such pictures 
as these. It is said that large purchases are made at foreign exhibitions 
for America, and many of Mr. Alma Tadema’s pictures find their final 
homes in that young country which is so eager to seize upon the results 
of European education. Thus it is difficult to measure our artist’s work, 
as indeed is the case with most contemporary artists. The pictures are 
immured in private collections and are inaccessible for the purposes of 
comparison or criticism, 

A very interesting picture, to those who know the artist’s beautiful 
studio, and his children, is the one which was hung in the Dudley 
gallery, in 1873, under the title of “ This is ourCorner.” It is a painting 
of his two girls idling with their picture books in the recess of the studio 
which they regard as their own. It isa simply painted incident of modern 
domestic life, and yet it somehow carries one back into the atmosphere 
of the ancient world. Perhaps a particular reason for this effect is 
that the elder of the two children has her hair arranged after the 
quaint Egyptian fashion, fringing the forehead, and drawn forward over 
the ears. 

In 1875 the “ Water Pets” was in the Academy Exhibition, and, 
ulizough hung too low, could not but attract the eye, from its 
ex juisite colouring. A Roman girl lies at full length on her cushions, 
W.. are upon an inlaid pavement, painted as perhaps only Mr. Alma 
Tar.cina can paint an inlaid pavement. She is idly feeding her fishes ; 
her Cicss is dark blue, her hair is tied with a cluster of yellow flowers. 
In 1876 we had one of Mr. Alma Tadema’s grand pictures, which give 
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scope to this modern master to put forth his great strength. It was 
the “Audience at Agrippa’s.” Agrippa himself in his red robe, 
descends a flight of steps towards us; in the court above he has left 
one company, while at the foot of the stairs, beneath a statue of the 
Emperor, wait a group of other suitors. The scene is grand, yet very 
simple; but its execution is positively majestic. Those stairs of 
marble—how cool, how wonderful, how absolutely real they are. A 
tiger rug lies upon one of the lower steps; it is as wonderful as the 
marble, and the contrast is very fine. Who that has seen that picture 
but must feel that he has waited in Agrippa’s hall, has stooped before 
his presence, and drawn the low breath of wonder at the cool splendour 
of his marble palace? In the same exhibition was that most lovely 
picture “ After the Dance,” in which Mr. Tadema seems to have shown 
the fact that he is no painter of marble only, but that the human form 
is also his by right of power. All our attention is drawn to the tired 
figure of the dancer, whose limbs are modelled in a positively marvellous 
manner. 

In the Academy of 1877 were four charming pictures representing the 
seasons, and although each in itself forms a separate work, the whole 
pass through an interesting variation of colour; also a picture called 
“Between Hope and Fear,” one of those delicious studies of colour 
and texture which, from Mr. Alma Tadema’s hand, are a continual 
delight to gaze upon. 

The grand picture of “The Death of the First-born,” exhibited first 
in 1872, is now again in the artist’s possession. It is not, apparently, so 
popular as some other of Mr. Tadema’s works, which is a very singular 
thing, as it shows that the public does not appreciate work which comes 
out of the very heart and soul of the artist, but, even from its avowed 
favourites, prefers simple beauty. In this picture there is a magic which 
is quite independent of the artistic beauty of the work. There is 
the grand spirit of old Egypt in the face of the Pharoah ; the patience, 
the calm, the spiritual dignity of which there is now left to us only 
the artistic expression. The quality itself is something more dignified 
than anything known to modern human nature. How deep the grief, yet 
how sublime the patience expressed in that face of Pharoah. His first- 
born, pallid with death, lies across his knees ; the doctor, useless, his 
skill exhausted, sits motionless and subdued ; the offerings (for Pharoah, 
who is high priest as well as king, has come into the temple, and not 
until his gods refuse to work a miracle, yielded to despair)—the offerings 
are there in front of Pharoah useless. The mother has flung herself in 
passionate sorrow upon her child; but Pharoah sits upright supporting 
them, looking before him into the fathomless future which he faces 
fearless. ‘“ Pharoah cannot weep like any other man!” The 
chastened majesty of that kingly face has something so startling in 
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it, so real, that it is more like gazing upon an Egyptian spirit 
returned to earth to reveal his stern dignity to us than looking at 
a thing of brush and palette. Mr. Tadema’s deep interest in the 
ancient Egyptian nation, its splendid civilisation, its deep thought and 
immense knowledge, has led him to put an intense reality into this 
wonderful picture. It is little marvel if the work is less popular than 
others: the public likes what it can easily understand. Such pictures as those 
exhibited in the Grosvenor of 1877 are much more calculated to catch the 
popular taste. Some of them were miracles of condensation, more beauty 
being compressed into a few inches than any ordinary mortal would have 
supposed possible; “ The Fountain,” for instance—an atom of canvas— 
contained a whole world of beauty, and that, too, of a sort very easily 
understood. It is the beauty of merry girlhood, of cool sparkling water. 
In the centre of the picture is a great green sphinx in bronze, flinging a 
shower of water upon a gleeful girl who stoops beneath it. Down the 
steps comes an attendant with a bundle of towels; there are girls bathing 
in the tank, and the colour of their limbs through the water is very beau- 
tiful. But what coolness, and mirth, and laugh of splashing waters, 
there is in the picture!—and it is only about eleven by two and a half 
inches in size. 

Mr. Tadema painted a number of these small pictures at a time when 
his studio was out of order in consequence of some damage done by the 
Regent’s Park explosion. He made a much smaller room into his studio 
for the time being, and, having limited space and light, reduced his 
canvasses to these dainty proportions. But the public has been no loser, 
for Mr. Tadema is one of those artists who can put as much into a small 
picture as into a large one. 

There are three pictures of Mr. Alma Tadema’s now hanging in the 
foyer of the St. James’s Theatre which alone make it worth paying a visit 
to that elaborately decorated house. 

One of Mr. Alma Tadema’s most recent and most charming pictures is 
called “ My Sister is not at Home.” It is a curious conception, but a very 
pretty one. It shows the interior of a Roman chamber floored with 
mosaic, lined with white marble and decorated with sculptures. The dark 
green curtain has been drawn across the doorway, and of the two Roman 
ladies who are in the room, one holds her arm against the doorway. to 
bar the way of a gentleman who is apparently an unwelcome visitor, but 
who, with the usual tenacity of unwelcome visitors, puts his head round 
the edge of the curtain. The picture is bright, even humorous; the 
colouring is very rich and deep. 

In the Royal Academy of last May we had another realistic 
picture of that antique past which lives now only in memories like this. 
It is simply called “A Hearty Welcome”—a welcome given by a 
Roman mother to her daughter, whom she comes to meet in the poppy 
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garden. The sunbeams burst into the picture through the trellised 
vine, covering the square pillars with chequered light and shade. The 
mass of poppy-colour has the red-brown of the lower part of the pillars 
for the background: the glorious yellow sunflowers are against a yellow 
background. The picture has a special interest as a charming group 
of portraits: Mrs. Alma Tadema and her two daughters having evidently 
allowed themselves to be placed amid the beautiful surrounding of 
this ancient domestic scene ; and the dog who careers around the poppy- 
bed is as evidently a portrait of Mr. Alma Tadema’s own little 
favourite. The picture.is one of this artist’s gems, and will be preferred 
by many of his admirers to the larger “‘ Down to the River.” 

Mrs. Alma Tadema, who so often is to be recognised in her husband’s 
pictures, is herself a very charming artist, and has exhibited her work 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition and the Salon. 

The “Pomona Festival,” hung also in the last Academy Exhibition, is 
one of those delicious bits of perfect art which fulfil the beneficent aim 
of the artist, and give joy to the beholder. If you pause and allow your- 
self to enter the picture you can feel the gaiety of the dancers ; see how 
light their movements are, how light the dust about their feet ; how real 
and glowing is the life in the picture, from the warm dancers to the full 
hyacinth flowers which surround their charmed circle. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s belief is well expressed by a favourite motto of 
his, which he has had written.upon the ceiling of his studio, just over 
the window: “ As the sun colours flowers, so art colours life.” It is the 
mission of the artist, as he sees it, to give beauty to the world, and 
gladden men’s eyes and hearts. ‘I will find beauty,” he says, “even 
if I have to go back to Greece and Rome for it.” In the remote past, 
amid the remains of gigantic dead civilisations, he finds materials for 
beauty, which it would be difficult to discover in the present, where 
imperfect and discordant individualities perpetually destroy the idyllic 
pictures which the painter loves. Mr. Tadema has produced a temple of 
beauty in his own house, where treasures of ancient and modern art and 
workmanship are gathered together as only an artist can gather them. 
In most people’s hands a houseful of rare and lovely things becomes a 
museum: in Mr. Tadema’s it becomes a place in which the beautiful is 
worshipped, and where he himself is the high priest of that delicate 
religion. Everything beautiful affords him the keen delight which only 
the initiated, the open-eyed can ever obtain. It is said of him that on 
one occasion, being in the billiard room of his club, alone with another 
gentleman late in the afternoon, he was struck with the effect that was 
produced by the billiard room remaining unlit, and cool, while the next 
room was brilliantly lighted. “ How charming the effect is,” he presently 
remarked to his companion, who turned and stared at him; “ Well,” he 
replied, “ you have an advantage over the rest of us.” 
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That is how the artist finds his reward: he is the interpreter of beauty 
to other men, and in the beauty itself he finds his delight and his life. 
In his work there does not lie the great reward: because no real artist 
is ever satisfied with his work, however beautiful he knows it to be: his 
ideal is always so far ahead of it. But in his deep, passionate sense of 
the beautiful, in the enthusiasm to follow after it which possesses his 
soul, in the incessant contemplation of it, comes his ineffable happiness. 
And when he can find strength to interpret it to us, with the perfect 
art of a master, he stands aside, with the poets, an elder brother of the 
race, 
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THE SICKNESS OF PHADRA. 


A Scene rrom EvurIpipEs. 


Chorus of Troezenian Ladies. 
Nurse. 
i Phedra. 
| St. a. Cnorus. 
There is a rock, dripping with springs, out of the sea, men say, 
There from the hanging cliffs and high 
Spring-water wells perpetually, 
Fresh for the draught so that the pitchers there may be dipped alway. 
I had a friend who to the fount carried her purple gear, 
Wetted it in the welling pool, 
Washed it in water pure and cool, 
Out on the rocks, broad-backed and sunny, laid it to dry and clear. 


Ant. a. 


I from my friend heard of the news women had whispered there, 
How in her chamber tarrieth 
Phedra the Queen, and sick to death, 
Hides under thin folds of the mantle all of her golden hair, 
Lies on her bed hiding the grief cankering heart and soul ; 
It is to-day the third day, 
Now that she starves and thirsts, they say ; 
Death is her choice, urged by her sorrows, on to that wretched goal. 


St. B. 

Hast thou, O sister, a god in the breast ? 
Is it far-shooting Hecate, fear-bringing Pan 

Or the swift Corybantes that hunt thee from rest, 
Or the mother of mountains that sends thee a ban ? 

Or for altars neglected and victims gone free, 
Is it hunting Dictynna that makes thee to pine, 

And how shalt thou flee her that roams thro’ the sea, 
Through the desolate places, through eddying brine ? 
| Ant. B. 
Or haply it may be thy ruler and spouse, 

The King of Erectheus’ sons, and the head 

Is beguiled by some love hid away in the house, 
A secret from marriage, apart from thy bed; 

Or the wind may have blown us, from over the foam, 
Some sea-faring Cretan to harbourage here, 

And he brings to the Queen evil tidings from home, 
And she dies of the heart-break of them that are dear. 
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Epope. 


And bitter to wives that marriage mates not wholly 
The helpless bewilderment, the vague, unhappy ill 
Of child-bearing travail, of vain desire and folly, 
Ah, Queen, thro’ our bosoms there shook the self-same thrill ; 
But fear not, for ever when we were near to dying, 
Artemis, huntress, the helper of our need, 
That hearkened in Heaven the clamours of our crying, 
Came down and saved us, longed for and loved indeed. 


But, here comes Phedra from her room, 
Her old nurse leads her out-of-doors 
With brows that cloud with gathering gloom. 
To know her sorrow my soul implores. 
If we could learn, or she would say, 
What agony has tooth so keen 
In such a while to waste away 
The altered body of the Queen ! 


Nurse. 


O sickness, hatefullest of human ills! 

What must I now, child? or what leave undone ? 
Here’s the clear sky thou wast so fain to see, 
And here the open air that, safe in bed, 

Sore didst thou ail to breathe; for there in sooth 
Thy every wish and word was coming here 

That soon as earnest thou wilt be to quit 

And hasten towards thy room. Since no long while 
Thine errors take in proving ; surely thee 
Nought pleases long, the present least of all, 
Though dearer seems the distant unattained. 

Ah well, to ail is better than to watch ; 

Sickness is simple, but the watcher joins 

Labour of hands to grief o’ the aching Heart. 
And all this life of ours is full of trouble 

With nowhere any rest, for if there be 

Another state more worth desire than this, 
Darkness that veils it hides it in a cloud. 

And thus we grow too much in love with life 
That shines out being on earth, the while we know 
Nothing of other worlds we have not tried ; 

And so we are borne about by idle stories. 


Phedra. 


Lift up my body and straighten my head ; 

My sinews are loosened, O friends, thro’ my pains 
Raise up, O maidens, my arms and my hands; 
Loosen, I pray you, my hair from its bands, 

Free let the curls on my shoulders be spread, 
For heavy to bear is the veil that restrains. 
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Nurse. 


Take courage, child ; lie still. How dost thou toss, 
To get no ease, I think, with all thy turning. 

Pain borne in silence is less hard to bear. 

Being noble, thou must show a nobler spirit, 

For suffering is natural to all. 





Phedra. 
Ah me! 
Would that out of the dewy-dripping 
Little well I could draw me a draught 
Of water clearer than ever I quaffed! 
Fain would I lie in the shade of the poplar, 
Out where the field is grassy-tress’d 
Would I lie and slumber and take my rest! 


Nurse. 


| iit Peace, dear, be still ; Oh, child, what ails thee now ? 
I Babble not thus with strangers by to heed 
Thy random words that hit the mark of madness. 





Phedra. 


Away to the mountain! For I will take my stand 

Near the pine trees in the wood where the hunters go. 
Before them run the hounds a-chasing thro’ the land 

The tawny-hided deer and the dappled doe. 
By all the gods I long to sound the view-hallo ! 

And pointing aloft as I poise it in the hand 
The hunting-spear of Thessaly shall quiver till I throw. 
And just miss the quarry (that who shall strike, I know). 








Nurse. 


Oh, child, what things are these that vex thine heart ? 
What, would’st thou go a-hunting like a man ? 

| iit And dost thou long for spring water? There lies 

t i Close to thy castle walls a hill with springs 

Where thou mayest quench thy thirst, if so thou wilt. 


Pheedra. 


Artemis! Lady of sea-bordered Limna 
Loud with the tramp of the well-trained horses. 
Would I were out on those open courses 
Taming Henetian steeds to the yoke! 








Nurse. 


| Alas! what dost thou rave, out of thy mind ? 
| A moment past, off to the hills thou wert — 
iH Heart-eager for the chase ; yet now no care 
hie Hast thou for aught but games and horse-racing 
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On the dry sands beyond the reach of waves. 

Such things need divination to be clear! 

Alas, my child! surely some god that guides, 

Jerks back thy rein and starts thee from the course 
To stray aside with vague and wandering sense. 


Pheedra. 


Alas! alas! Ah grief! What have I done ? 
Where have I wandered off from peace of mind ? 
I have been mad. Some god deluded me. 

I fell. Woe’s me! Ah, miserable me! 

Nurse, bring my veil and hide my head again ; 
My soul is troubled for my foolish words. 

Cover my face. The tears rain from my eyes— 
From eyes that have been turned away from shame. 
Too difficult is right when we have erred ; 
Madness is evil, yet methinks it were 

Less hard to perish ignorant of right. 


Nurse. 


Here is the veil; but when will come the time 

When Death’s thick veil may shroud me up from care ? 
For long I have lived, and life has taught me much ; 
This also: that we mortals, were we wise, 

Should keep some measure in our heat of friendship, 
Fusing our natures to less sympathy 

Than pierces the extreme marrow of the soul ; 

But wear affection like a true love-knot 

To loosen or draw tight as reason wills. 

For that one heart should bear the pangs of twain 
And travail with strange griefs as I for thee, 

This burden is too heavy to be borne. 

Again, Life taught me one may toil and strain 

At Happiness and overshoot the mark, 

And all our pains bring failure, not delight. 

Since overmuch is less to be desired 

Than nothing in extreme—so say the wise. 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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Cuarrer LVI. 
FANCHETTE I8 PROVIDED FOR. 


Witn the commencement of the 
month of December, Monsieur le 
Directeur-Gérant of the Bank of 
Athens thought it prudent to 
deny himself for a few days any of 
those little indulgences, a too 


ready yielding to which might tend 


in any manner to dim the clear in- 
sight of his intelligence, or to un- 
string the working tension of the 
nervous system. “I must be fit 
for any call at any moment,” he 
thought. Therefore his diet was 
simple and frugal; his use of wine 
was restricted to two or three glasses 
of Madeira; and he determined to 
invigorate his brain by going to 
bed at eleven o’clock until the 
arrival of the eventful fifth. 

The Directeur almost regretted, 
in this unusual calm and state of 
intellectual training for a moment 
of victory, that it had never oc- 
curred to him to make a friend. 
Life he had regarded as a matter 
which it was desirable to take as 
easily as possible. After all, there 
was not so much of it. Killing 
time was only another word for 
hastening the approach of death, 
which was one of those subjects on 
which no thoroughly disciplined 
mind would allow itself to dwell. 


Time, then, was not to be killed; 
on the contrary, it was to be 
utilised, discounted, and, above all, 
enjoyed. What hindered the en- 
joyment of life? Prejudice. 
That was the great foe to pleasure. 
Prejudice that your neighbour had 
against your putting your hand in 
his pocket, if that pocket happened 
to contain something which you 
wished for at the moment—some- 
thing which it would be at once 
agreeable to have, and a mark of 
adroitness to obtain, without dis- 
turbing your neighbour by calling 
his attention to the transaction. 
Prejudice which your neighbour 
would entertain against his wife 
favouring you with a téte-a-téte in a 
miraculous little dinner party of 
two. Prejudice that persons of 
precise habits entertained against 
men who gave them that account 
of a transaction which, at the 
moment, seemed most prudent, or 
most desirable to be true, to the 
narrator. 

In this conscientious pursuit of 
the greatest available amount of 
pleasure, and the most economical 
disposition of time so as to secure 
the greatest possible amount of the 
three elements of content—power, 
including, of course, money ; fame, 
including both social applause, and 
the establishment of social in- 
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fluence ; and the fullest development 
of every sense that did not alto- 
gether exhaust the power of enjoy- 
ment—it had naturally followed 
that the Directeur had come to re- 
gard mankind as ranged under two 
great categories—tools and toys. 
These categories were, to some ex- 
tent, equivalent to the division 
furnished by sex. But not ab- 
solutely so. Sometimes there was 
the pleasure of making use of the 
same individual in the double 
capacity. 

In this absence of a friend—a 
matter in which the Directeur 
would not have left himself thus 
unprovided if he had foreseen 
his likelihood of ever requiring 
such a luxury—he was driven to 
the somewhat humiliating necessity 
of occasionally talking to himself. 
Not out loud; not with the lips 
alone ; but with a little gentle semi- 
audible babble that could not be 
_ heard through a closed door, or dis- 
tinguished by a person at the other 
end ofa room. Notthat he indulged 
in the habit in the presence of a 
second person. “Thoughts are 
apt to think themselves over and 
over again,” said he in this mono- 
logue, “ unless one puts them into 
speech. When you have said what 
you mean, to yourself or to anyone 
else, you have cleared the loose 
matter from your mind, and are 
ready for a fresh sweep of the 
scythe.” 

On the morning of Thursday the 
2nd of December the Directeur- 
Gérant rose at an early hour, not 
so refreshed as he ought to have 
been by the unusual length of his 
night’s repose. He had been 
haunted by wild dreams—an un- 
usual event with him. “It is a 
mistake,” said he, “to omit the 
bath. I know it is a mistake, but 
I don’t feel as if I could face it this 
morning.” So he sat some time in 
his dressing-gown writing, then he 
began to think. 
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“Tt seems to me,” said he, “‘ that 
all the bets are hedged. I do not 
see how the slippery jade For- 
tune can play me a dog’s trick now. 
Men go wrong by throwing all 
their energy into one line, which 
may fail, and not providing an al- 
ternative. I would not fight with 
the forest of Soignies behind me, 
unless it were that I thought the 
forest was a good cover in case of 
attack. Ah! so he who did fight 
with his back to the forest is gone! 
It is rather a relief to one’s mind. 
It makes a great difference in the 
state of Europe. The hero of 
Boulogne — the tame eagle of 
Boulogne—would never have dared 
to stretch out his hand as he has 
done in his lifetime. Marrast will 
have arrested him, however, before 
to-morrow night—and then he can 
resume his literary occupations. I 
hope they will be a solace to him. 
I almost like that man; really, 
I think I should be more sorry for 
his mishap than for that of any one 
else, he is so free from prejudice. 
Pity that he must go down ! 

“Then for Fanchette. The only 
thing is to avoid a scene. I am 
not proof against a scene. One 
has to say something compromis- 
ing on those occasions. [If all goes 
well, of course I could not take 
that childish little face with her 
Yes—Linnel—if you please, Linnel! 
—into the hotel of M. le Ministre. 
She could not expect it—could not 
be so unreasonable. Then if things 
go wrong! I can almost find it in 
my heart to wish they would, for 
the sake of that insufferable Therese 
—the Madame de Pompadour of 
1852. To see her ridiculous vanity 
meet its proper reward would be a 
consolation. Aconsolation? I mean 
a triumph. 

“T don’t care, I don’t much care, 
which way it goes. That is a cer- 
tain omen of success. Not an omen 
only—a means. Half a million! 
with that one can be perfectly at 
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ease till the storm has blown over, 
and one can return to Paris. Ina 
small way it is independence, only 
I hate small ways. It was a good 
notion to let those English bank 
notes accumulate. There will be 
no tracing them—all from good, 
respectable, letter-of-credit travel- 
lers—better than gold, because they 


are portable. Yes, that is well 
thought of. Those nails are 
clinched. 


“ It was a good notion to provide 
for Fanchette. It unites many 
advantages. How wise it is to be 
truly careful. That fellow Gold- 
win would have risked all. Now I 
can appear at Plumville as the most 
disinterested of benefactors. Miss 
Guy will be here to-day without 
doubt ; he will walk straight into 
the trap. When his heart is in a 
state of effusion at the noble con- 
duct of the bank, I shall be irre- 
sistible. A little dinner at Ver- 
sailles—only ourselves. It will 
be such a treat to Madame? 
Then, when we have had coffee— 
not before coffee—I will just 

‘slip out and leave them. Ha! 
ha! what an amusement it would 
be to peep in upon Miss Guy and 
see him with a pretty woman that 
he admires absolutely thrown into 
his hands. It would be exquisite. 
I wonder if I could disguise myself 
as a waiter, just to enjoy his per- 
plexity. I would, as far as his dis- 
cernment goes; but Fanchette 
would find me out. 

“Then, unless I take the 
Ministry, I will go to England. I 
will see that game out. I should 
like the excitement. Perhaps it 
will kill the old lady. But I must 
take no rash steps without I know 
what dispositions the old cat has 
made. Hang her! hangher! Hana 
HER! I think that I shall inti- 
mate the commencement of a suit 
for restitution of conjugal rights. 
That would no doubt answer. 

Setter may be of use in it. Be- 
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sides, I dare say Philippa is ex- 
tremely good-looking by this time. 
Suppose I go back in the character 
of the repentant—not prodigal— 
but tender husband, only anxious 
not to depend on his wife. I will 
settle that when I get to England. 

“T can’t tell how it is that I feel 
as if a weight were hanging over 
me. I suppose it is the little re- 
action which one experiences when 
one has done every thing right, 
and only waits for the next move. 
It is time just to look round—to 
visit the sentries. Peste! I have 
left my watch in the bed room.” 

Monsieur le Directeur exchanged 
his dressing-gown for coat and 
overcoat. Then he stepped into 
an adjoining room, which opened 
into his own, for his watch. 
Fanchette was seated before a 
dressing-glass, putting the last 
touch to the glossy and heavy 
coronet of her dark hair. It was 
wonderfully beautiful hair, so care- 
fully brushed, and contrasting with 
such an ivory parting. Her eyes 
gleamed with unusual brightness 
at seeing Linnel come in before he 
left the house. Her partially com- 
pleted dress, the black satin stays, 
the dainty, snowy little petticoat, 
the white arms and _ shoulders, 
looked far more becoming than 
any more luxurious toilette. ‘ After 
all, she would do credit to any 
man’s taste,’ said he, to himself. 
“ T will think over the arrangement 
again. Good-bye, ma mie,” and 
he took leave of her with an un- 
usually kind caress. 

“Oh, Linnel!” cried she, jump- 
ing up, so that the little figure 
came on the scene like one of the 
shepherdesses of Watteau, or like 
Doré’s charming little Annette in 
the fable of piping to the fish. 

“Oh, Linnel, you are going to 
leave me—you are going away.” 

“ What put that fancy into your 
pretty little head?” 

“It was—oh, Linnel ! 


you 
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never kissed me like that since— 
since—where are you going ?” 

“T am only going my usual 
rounds, little one.” 

“But you are; I am sure you 
are. Linnel—tell me—tell me; 
you are going to fight ?” 

“Indeed, Fanchette,” said he, 
with unusual abandon, “I am 
not ; don’t you know that I have a 
contempt for such an extremely 
brutal mode of getting out of a 
difficulty ?” 

* You are,” repeated she, “ you 
are, I am sure. I had such a 
horrid dream.” 

“Tam so grieved that I have not 
time to listen to it. Adieu!” 

“ But, Linnel, listen to me one 
minute; stay with me to-day— 
only this once—I have not asked it 
before. Oh, but please, this once, 
for my sake!” 

“Do you know, Fanchette,” he 
replied, “I have half a mind to 
do so. I should like todoso. I 
should like to go to bed again for 
an hour or two. But I must 
attend to one or two little matters. 
I must, indeed. But Ill tell you 
what I will do. I will come home 
early, and take you down to dinner 
at Versailles. Will that do?” 

“ Oh, Linnel,” cried she, clapping 
her hands, and actually giving a 
little pirouette. “How nice. Oh, 
pray do.” 

“ Bye, bye, then, my little one,” 
cried he, and went out. In a 
second or two he returned. “ Fan- 
chette, as we go out to dinner, you 
will not want to go out before I 
return?” 

“No,” said she. “ Why?” 

“ Not to leave the house!” 

“Of course I will not leave the 
house, if you wish.” 

“Then take care of this for me,” 
said he, giving her a little packet 
made up in clean white paper, tied 
with a lace, and the lace fastened 
with aseal. “ It is of value, mind,” 
said he, as he left the room, “if I 
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don’t come back, I make you a pre- 
sent of it.” 





CuHaprTrer LVII. 
OUT UPON HER! 


Berore the Directeur-Gérant had 
been gone five minutes, there came 
a little tap at the door. “Come 
in,” said Fanchette, mechanically. 

The person who entered was a 
figure, far, it may be, from un- 
pleasing in itself, but yet strange 
and weird to view at that early 
morning hour. It was a woman, 
almost a girl, about Fanchette’s 
own size, and probably a year or 
two younger, though the fading ex- 
citement of a night of revelry, and 
perhaps a slight trace of rouge, 
gave to her face more age than 
she really had counted in years. 
But she was very pretty, very 
bright-eyed, and wore a large 
opera cloak. She was in something 
more than full ball costume, and 
she littered with sparkling 
jewels. 

“Is he gone—your friend?” 
said she. 

“My husband is gone,” said 
Fanchette, in too much wonder to 
do more than reply. 

“ Your husband, did you say, my 
poor little one?” said the stranger. 

“Who did you want ?” inquired 
Fanchette. 

“TI did come to see him, your 
husband—for one minute, as I[ 
came home,” replied the figure. 
“He is out early—as I am going 
to bed. You need not so to look 
at me. I am your friend. Your 
eyes tell me I must love you.” 

“ What did you want?” said the 
other. 

“T did want one word—to give 
one word of warning, child. Think 
not that I care for you—for your 
husband—I do not. When we are 
young, and happen to be pretty, 
all men think it is necessary to their 
position to admire us, to give us 
46—2 
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bouquets, jewels, what know I? 
No. I do not like him. But her 
I hate.” And her pretty little 
mouth hissed out the words. 

“ Her—who?” said Fanchette, 
now more and more mystified. 

“Who? You not know? That 
old Pompadour of a King that is 
not—that intriguer ridiculous— 
that old woman who plays the 
charming—that Therese ! ” 

“ But Ido not know any Therese.” 

“ What, is it possible ? and your 
husband so intimate with her— 
the old intrigante! What do you 
think she asked me? But never 
mind. I would have given him one 
word of warning after all. Appa- 
rently Providence wills it not. So 
you are fond of him?” 

“But yes—what 


mean you, 


mademoiselle ? ” 

“But the little Englishman— 
that Mees Guy—is he so lost after 
Do you so much regard 


your 
him ? ” 

“But, mademoiselle, I do not 
one single word understand of all 
that you say.. I pray you to go, if 
you will pardon me?” 

“ Dear little one,” said the other, 
“hear me. I will be your friend. 
I did come to give one little 
intimation to your husband, who 
does not deserve it. Indeed he 
does not deserve it. He does not 
deserve you. I did not know you 
were so deserving—so innocent. I 
love you. I do love you”—and 
the eyes of the danseuse said that 
she told the truth. 

“ But then, mademoiselle, do tell 
me what you have to say ! ” 

“My all pretty,” es the dan- 
seuse, compassionately, “you are 
sold. You are all sold. Your 
husband has thought to sell you, 
and he is himself sold—everything 
is sold. Franceis sold. My God! 
what have I said ?” 

“That I am sold ?” 

“Listen, and you will see if 
I know. Your friend, he was to 
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take you to the Bois—to some- 
where—for a little dinner, to-day, 
was he not?” 

“ But yes,” 
amaze. 

“That was the plot—he did allow 
it to escape him. The young 
Englishman was to be there, and 
he—your friend—would go away, 
and leave you together. Then you 
must stay together, you see!” 

“Mother of mercies!” 
poor Fanchette. 

“You see. Tell not of me. Be 
ill, be very ill. Goto your bed, and 
—no, you cannot tell Linnel; but 
that woman is as false as she is 
ugly. Stay, let me write one line. 
I will leave it for him—not with 
you, but with the porter as I go. 
Heavens! a man may have blood 
in his veins if the face is one mask 
of iron; and there are men who 
have no blood, no heart, not so 
much as would serve for one flea, 
and their faces are all smiles! 
There—let me give you one kiss!” 
and the little figure undulated 
from the apartment. It was 
Zephyrine, the famous danseuse. 

And poor Fanchette. Let us 
draw the curtain upon her des- 
pair. Her heart told her that 
there was something in what her 
strange visitor had told her. Was 
it not cruel to put poison in the 
very cup of pleasure? to point out 
such a fatal, clouded, watchful viper 
lurking under the chaplet of roses 
which her fancy had been but just 
twining? What would become of 
her ? 

Let us draw the curtain. Fan- 
chette, you must do like other 
people. You are not the first of 
your sex who has been imprudent. 
But proper persons don’t talk 
about you. You have put your- 
self out of the pale of propriety. 
Whathave youdone? Remember, 
miserable creature! you have 
omitted to take legal security for a 
man’s promise ! 


said Fanchette in 


cried 
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“ Shut the book!” cries an indig- 
nant matron. “Throw it behind 
the fire! Never open a page that 
trifles with such a subject!” 

Trifles, trifles, madam! One word 
on behalf of the book. What it 
said was true. Fanchette had 
done that wrong—omitted to take 
legal security. She had trusted to 
the man who swore to be true to her 
for ever, and omitted to have the 
oath in black and white. That is 
what she did. Talk not of the 
religious part of the ceremony. 
In moral England, where the 
woman who goes before the regis- 
trar to execute the titular contract 
of marriage may sit beside the 
woman whose orange flowers are 
blessed by an archbishop, who is 
it that shall throw at the poor de- 
ceived French girl the stone that 
she did not take her gift, all she 
had—herself—to the altar, there to 
be received by him to whom she 
gave it? She omitted the legalform 
—that is all you are entitled to say, 
madam, with your parliamentary 
certificate. 

Out upon her! Yes, out upon 
her! Stately Duchesse de Forcada, 
casting, as you sweep across the 
ball-room, a glance of such utterly 
undisguised contempt at sputter- 
ing, frog-like M. le Duc—lofty and 
virtuous Frances Baroness Barton 
de Raville, inexorable until Brank- 
sea Castle was in jeopardy—pretty 
Mrs. Maskerley, you who knew that 
John Burrows ‘listed for a soldier 
after you had jilted him for that 
grand match with the rich brewer— 
cry out upon the poor simpleton! 
You who have sold yourselves, or 
your daughters, by a sale that was 
moral, because it was legally exe- 
cuted and duly recorded—cry out 
upon the poor girl who did not 
sell, but gave! who omitted the 
precaution of the legal registry of 
her gift! Out upon her! 
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Cuapter LVIII. 
A LADY’S CHAT. 


“ Down, Moustache, down, sir. If 
you please, ma’am, he is only glad 
to see you,” said James, as the 
great French poodle greeted Mrs. 
Carrington with a loud bark. 

Lady Ullswater, with all her 
charm, was human. So she kept 
Moustache, a very large French 
poodle, with clipped hind quarters 
and tail, a lion-like tuft at the end 
of that feature, and a long pair of 
grey moustaches—whence his ap- 
propriate name. But she was also 
a gentlewoman, and therefore the 
dog was kept in his appropriate 
place, never allowed to enter the 
drawing-room except as a visitor, 
for a few minutes, under the care 
of a servant; and he took his air- 
ings not in, but under, the carriage. 
In fact, he was a very fine and 
sagacious animal, one that might 
have been easily taught all canine 
and many human tricks, by anyone 
fitted to be his tutor or his 
governess—functions which Sir 
Henry and his wife were entirely 
incompetent to fulfil. 

“Her ladyship is at home, ma’am 
—and I am sure will not wish me 
to keep you waiting while I go to 
ask. Will you please to walk into 
the drawing-room ?” 

“T have a box 
James.” 

“T will take it, ma’am; shall I 
discharge the cabman ?” 

“Tf you please. Is Sir Henry at 
home too?” 

“Sir Henry is in his own room, 
ma’am. There’s my lady’s bell!” 

“Dear Lady Ullswater,” said 
Mrs. Carrington, kissing her friend, 
“T have taken you by storm. The 
fact is, I was anxious about Guy.” 

“The only thing that you could 
have said that would have made 
you less than wholly welcome, dear 
Mrs. Carrington. What is it? Not 
ill news?” 


in the cab, 
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“No,” said Mrs. Carrington, “ not 
ill news, but—do you know that 
when I come to talk about it, it 
seems very foolish. He is gone to 
France again, and—and I am afraid 
that there is something besides 
business in the case.” 

“What is it then?” said Lady 
Ullswater, looking grave. 

“There is a young lady in the 
neighbourhood of the Hall,” said 
Mrs. Carrington, “ who seems to be 
a very attractive and rather myste- 
rious person. Now, what strikes 
me as strange is, that Guy never 
mentioned her tome. But I hear 
that he has been rather intimate at 
the house; and now then, just as he 
goes to Paris, this lady disappears, 
going to the Continent too, and I 
don’t feel quite comfortable about 
it. Did you see him as he went 
through ?” 

“No,” replied her friend; “TI was 
rather vexed about it. Guy called 
on Monday when we were out—we 
dined out too. He left word that 
he would try and meet the carriage 
in the park, but we did not see 
him.” But how have you heard 
anything to disquiet you?” 

“ In the strangest way ; but you 
know it is always in the most un- 
expected ‘way that we hear such 
things. I have been making in- 
quiries as to a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plumville Hall, as 
Guy seems to have decided to re- 
main there.” 

“T hope so,” said Lady Ulls- 
water; “Sir Henry told me that 
even the few weeks’ real work had 
improved him so much—taken off 
that dreamy look, you know, that 
he had at times, and given him 
more prompt, manly decision of 
manner.’ 

“IT would sooner he dreamed 
always,” said his mother, “than 
that he should take amanly decision 
in a direction that he would not 
afterwards view without regret. 
Oh, Lady Ullswater! they are 
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great treasures, but we pay a heavy 
price for them.” 

“You say so,” replied her friend. 
“Tt has always seemed to me that 
I would not grudge any price if 
I had the treasures. I ought not 
to envy you your two, but I often 
fear that I do.” 

“ T have often wondered,” replied 
Mrs. Carrington, “ whether we wish 
for things because we have them 
not, or whether there is a real dis- 
tribution of happiness so ordered 
as never to give us that which we 
should enjoy quite the most. Now, 
I confess that I felt quite angry 
when I first came to the conclusion 
that there would be an intruder on 
the happiness of Gilbert and my- 
self. I felt as if a baby would 
come between us, and—so far— 
separate us.” 

* And did it?” 

“No; certainly not,” said Mrs. 
Carrington; “and I do not think 
that Gilbert quite understood my 
feeling. We were both very happy 
when it did come; but then, you 
know, the care and the anxiety were 
incessant. I quite felt as if the 
holiday of life was over.” 

“You got over that feeling later, 
I suppose ?” 

“JT think that the happiest time 
of our life was from the time that 
Guy was about five years old till 
Gilbert’s birth,” said Mrs. Caring- 
ton. “When they are just that 
age they are very engaging, there 
is no doubt. But it was very 
charming to be all alone with 
Gilbert, too. I should never have 
wished for a little interloper; at 
least, I think not.” 

“And if none had come, you 
would have been unhappy on that 
account.” 

“Do you think so? Ithink not. 
But, then, Gilbert and I were two 
such children, you know. Did I 
ever tell you that little joke we had 
against Ned?” 

“T don’t recollect.” 
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“ Dear Ned!” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton. “The very kindest, and one 
the best of human beings ; devoted 
to his brother, and always so kind 
and courteous to me. Well, some 
three months after our marriage, 
he was staying with us on a visit. 
I had a dreadful attack of tooth- 
ache—symptomatic, I suppose.” 

“T understand.” 

“ But I knew nothing about it. 
I was in great pain; tried all sorts 
of remedies in vain; and at last 
remembered that I had seen some- 
where an account of a wonderful 
pomade—Le Fay’s Pomade, I think 
it was called—that was a certain 
cure for toothache.” 

“ How droll !” 

“ Droll, yes—it seems so now,” 
said Mrs. Carrington, with a little 
laugh. “It was to be put on the 
face, you know, not on the teeth— 
it was to produce a sort of tingling 
sensation, and the pain was to 

oP 

* Well; and did it?” 

“You shall hear. I told Gilbert 
about it. ‘I will go and get some 
at once,’ said he. ‘Let me go, 
Gilbert,’ said Ned; ‘I will be 
back with it directly.” So he 
went.” 

“ Well!” 

“He was a long time before he 
came back. At last he came, very 
hot and tired, and produced with 
triumph a little packet. ‘I am 
sorry to be so long,’ said he; ‘ but 
the shop was shut, and it was as 
much as I could do to get the fel- 
low to open.’”’ 

“Yes r” 

“So we opened the parcel. 


My 
dear, it was nothing but an ordi- 
nary little pot of pomatum—Ma- 
cassar, or some of those dreadful 
things that they are always writing 
about in newspapers !” 

“ How very ridiculous !” 


‘* Ridiculous? Indeed, it was. 
I am afraid I was rather cross. I 
most likely said something un- 
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grateful to Gilbert. ‘Ned,’ said 
he, very gravely, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you for taking all this 
trouble. But, do you know, you 
have only lost your time. This is 
only common pomatum.’ 

“«* Excuse me, Gilbert,’ says Ned. 
‘Look on the label—it is pomade 
—Macassar Pomade.’ 

“*Pomade or pomatum,’ says 
my husband; ‘it is all the same 
thing. It is something for the 
hair. But Le Fay’s Pomade is to 
be put on the face—to cure the 
toothache —something quite dif- 
ferent.’ 

“*So I told them,’ said Ned. 
‘I told them Le Fay’s Pomade— 
for the toothache. They said that 
they had not Le Fay’s, but that 
this was better. I said, “Is this 
good for the toothache?” and the 
man replied, “All pomades are 
equally good for the toothache.” ’” 

The merry little peal of laughter 
with which Lady Ullswater received 
this unexpected dénowement was 
gaily echoed by Mrs. Carrington, 
as the door opened— 

“Lady Wilfrid Branksea.” 

“T must trust to the early hour, 
Catherine, to make my movements 
invisible, and you visible. Mrs. 
Carrington, you will pardon my 
interruption of your téte-d-téte when 
you know the cause.” 

“ We are both delighted with the 
cause, so far as it is represented by 
yourself, Elizabeth.” 

“Thank you, Catherine. I sup- 
pose you have not heard anything 
from Barton Towers.” 

“No! The good old man! You 
don’t mean that he is gone.” 

“Tt was all over yesterday,” said 
Lady Wilfrid. “I have only just 
heard, and came in to tell you as I 
went home, as I could not see you 
again for some time, you know. 
My cousin Montgomery brought 
word—he has been staying at the 
Towers for some days. Frances— 
Lady Barton—sent for him.” 
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“And how did Lord Mont- 
gomery leave her?” 

“Tranguil, he said, tranquil, 
and he hoped reconciled, but worn 
to a shadow. Her grandfather 
had touched nothing except from 
her hand, for a week. She had 
hardly left his room.” 

“ And did he die happily ?” 

“Yes, I think so. Montgomery 
seemed very much struck with the 
manner of his going. He said he 
had attended many deathbeds, 
but that of Lord Barton de Ra- 
ville had given him something to 
think of that he should never forget. 
It seemed to impress him the more, 
because at first he thought that 
the old lord was wandering in his 
mind.” 

“ Do pray tell us about it.” 

“He had been lying for some 
time quite quiet and calm, with 
that grand old half-smile of his on 
his lips. At last he said, ‘ Mont- 
gomery, I want to speak toyou! ‘I 
want to thank you for your kind- 
ness,’ continued he, ‘and to ask 
you to continue it to Frances when 

am gone. Your presence has 
been a great comfort to me. So 
have your prayers, and so has the 
Communion. Thank you.’ 

“Then he was silent for a few 


minutes, and closed his eyes. Pre- 
sently he said very gently. 
‘Montgomery, would you mind 


reading me that lesson about sub- 
stantial hope?’” 

“What did he mean?” 
Lady Ullswater. 

“ Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton; “ about the evidence of things 
unseen,” 

“Mont knew what he meant,” 
said Lady Wilfrid ; “so he read it 
to him. ‘ Do you think we are made 
perfect yet?’ said Lord Barton de 
Raville. 

“*Not in this life, surely,’ said 
my cousin. 

“«That is not whatI mean,’ said 
Lord Barton; ‘I mean do you 


said 
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think God has said the last word 
of comfort for mankind—for man- 
kind as such, I mean?’ 

“ Well, Montgomery didn’t know. 
‘It was the general faith of Chris- 
tians,’ he said. ‘It did not seem 
to him to be quite satisfactory. 
We were told to look and to wait 
for something, but what that was, 
was not so clear.’ 

“<«You understand all about our 
House,’ the old lord went on, after 
@ pause. 

“ Montgomery thought he meant 
the Castle, and said something. 

“¢ No, no! cried Lord Barton, 
‘the House of Peers.’ Of course 
Montgomery did. 

“*T mean, do you know how we 
sit there?’ said the old man. 
‘Do you remember what a peer 
is?’ 

“Montgomery thought he was 
getting light-headed; so he said 
something about the five orders. 

“ « Of course, of course,’ said Lord 
Barton ; “I don’t mean that. No 
one is a peer of Parliament except 
as a baron by tenure. The modern 
writs and patents are only, in 
constitutional law, good as evidence 
of the old tenure, and the dignities 
given by the tenure are not the peer- 
age, though people confuse them.’ ” 

“Tt is justthe reverse in France,” 
said Lady Ullswater ; “ there are— 
or were before the deluge—no peers 
but dukes there.” 

* And the English peerage, on 
the contrary, descends from the great 
landholders of the Norman times. 
That is what Lord Barton meant,” 
said Lady Wilfrid. ‘ Well, you 
know, Montgomery thought it a 
strange time at which to be talking 
about these things.” 

“* All the modern people who 
hold patents are later than 1387,’ 
said the old Lord,—‘the 11th of 
Richard the Second. Before them 
are the barons by writ, going back 
to Henry the Third. Before that 
there were only ourselves.’ 
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“*T believe that is so,’ 
Mont. 

“* Now,’ went on the old man, 
‘the Apostles lived some eighteen 
hundred years ago. How far back 
was Moses ?” 

“* About fifteen centuries before 
them,’ says Lord Montgomery, 
wondering more and more. 

“*Now you see, Montgomery,’ 
said the old Lord, ‘I cannot help 
looking at all your doctrine, which 
is very full and clear, no doubt, 
and which you say you have from 
the Apostles, in the light of a 
modern patent. For fifteen hun- 
dred years, as you say, before their 
time, there was the hope given by 
the books of Moses—a sort of 
tenure of heaven by writ. But 
before that, there was only that 
evidence of things unseen, which 
seems to me to be the very life of 
the matter—the original tenure. 
I rest there,’ said the old man—‘ on 
the creation.’ They were nearly 


says 


the last words he spoke.” 


“It was looking at a seat in 
heaven from a peculiar point of 
view, certainly,” said Lady Ulls- 
water; “but [ am very far from 
differing from my old friend.” 

Then they began to talk of Lady 
Frances, the new peeress. “I hope 
that, after a little time, Frances 
will be her old self again,” said 
Lady Wilfrid. “I do think that 
for her, and for everyone, that poor 
child’s death has been the greatest 
mercy.” 

Mrs. Carrington expressed some 
surprise at this doctrine. How the 
loss of any child could be a mercy! 

“It seemed to be a perpetual 
reproach to Frances,” said Lady 
Wilfrid. ‘ She never said so, but 
I am sure she felt it. The mar- 
riage was the most cruel thing—not 
that age need signify at all, as 
you happily know, Catherine. But 
Sir Robert was in every possible 
way odious and horrid. Then, 
Frances, who always detested him, 
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was brought to think she did 
a very noble thing in making the 
sacrifice of her feelings —of herself, 
indeed—to save her father from 
exposure and ruin, and Branksea 
Castle from being sold. When it 
was too late, she found that she 
had been wrong—that no woman 
ought to sacrifice herself, for any 
reason whatever. And then that 
unfortunate little child was so 
exactly the counterpart in minia- 
ture of his father, and seemed so 
faithfully to promise to grow 
up in this evil likeness, that 
I don’t wonder she took no 
comfort in it. He seemed to call 
her sin to her remembrance, she 
once said to me, when she was 
very ill. Then her grandfather’s 
distress at the idea of his 
barony going to one of the Plums 
—he never put on the ‘ ville ’—the 
estrangement between them in con- 
sequence of the marriage: in 
short,” said Lady Wilfrid, with 
a scarcely perceptible use of her 
pocket handkerchief, “few of us 
have had so much to suffer as 
Frances, and those who have 
suffered most can feel for her 
most. I hope that Lady Barton de 
Raville may forget the sufferings 
of Lady Frances Plumville.” 

“Tt is a lesson that no marriage 
can be a real marriage without 
love,” said Mrs. Carrington. 

“Yes, and love on both sides,” 
said Lady Wilfrid, “and faithful 
love, too,” she added almost in a 
whisper. ‘But we are so often 
ready to fancy that if a man is 
extremely devoted and violently in 
love, it will be enough to make one 
happy once and for ever. There 
was that poor Philippa Satter- 
thwaite, for instance.” 

“ What about her?” said Mrs. 
Carrington, suddenly becoming ex- 
tremely attentive, and just a little 
trembling. 

‘“‘ One of the most charming girls 
you ever knew,” said Lady Wilfrid 
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—‘in person and in mind; beau- 
tiful and clever—perhaps a little 
too much disposed to think that 
she was both; but that was only 
natural. Well, there was a young man 
who wooed her, and who professed 
—or pretended—to be the most 
ardent and devoted lover that ever 
woman had. Nothing was to be 
thought of but her happiness. And 
her aunt thought it so good for her, 
and rather urged her acceptance ; 
and so—and so—within a month 
this pattern husband ran away, and 
never was heard of since.” 

“You don’t say so! What could 
have been the reason ?” 

“Money! money! wretched 
money!” said Lady Wilfrid. “It 
seemed that he had counted on 
having all Philippa’s money in his 
own hands, and pressed the mar- 
riage with a frantic sort of passion 
in order to avoid having to make 
any settlements, and then found 
out that her father’s will in some 
way protected her property; so he 
went away and left her!” 

“ And never came back?” asked 
Lady Ullswater. 

“Never let them know whether 
he was alive or dead,” replied Lady 
Wilfrid; “a cruel thing for the 
poor girl. I must really say good 
bye, Catherine ; it has been a long 
call. Good bye, Mrs. Carrington.” 

“ Did you hear that?” said Mrs. 
Carrington, in a sort of stupor, to 
Lady Ullswater. 

“What? What is the matter 
with you, dear? ” asked her friend. 

“ Miss Satterthwaite, that is the 
name of the lady whose house the 
agent thought might suit me, as the 
term was nearly up—the name of 
the lady about whom Lady Frances 
wrote me to say that she was such 
a nice friend for Guy—the lady who 
went suddenly abroad on Mon- 
day!” 

“I cannot say very much to re- 
assure you,” said Lady Ullswater; 
“but I think you have no great 
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cause for alarm. Everyone speaks 
of both the ladies in the highest 
terms, and I should not have men- 
tioned iteven to you, except that I see 
you are so distressed ; and it must 
be in the strictest confidence. I 
heard that Miss Satterthwaite—a 
Miss Satterthwaite—consulted the 
doctor on Monday. We dined 
with him. He never says a word 
about business, but he did mention 
having been much interested by a 
very romantic story of trouble, 
which he hoped to be able to set 
right. Guy is in good hands, my 
dear friend. If I were you, I would 
cheer up.” 

“You always have the gift of 
cheering one,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton. 





Cuapter LIX. 
THE SECOND OF DECEMBER. 


“Tr is all right; it must be all 
right,” repeated the Directeur- 
Gérant to himself. For it was right 
either way ; all was arranged for an 
alternative ; and had he not the 
solid, impenetrable, irresistible key 
to success and to pleasure in his 
hand—the English bank notes ¢ 

He had been wise, he thought, 
to leave that parcel of them with 
Fanchette. Two or three times 
that morning, in rather out-of-the- 
way localities, in the Cité, in the 
Pays Latin, and elsewhere, he 
had congratulated himself on his 
prudence. For he had too much 
drilled Fanchette to dream that it 
was possible that she should leave 
the house till his return. No—not 
if he did not return that day. 

Still, there were signs and symp- 
toms of disquiet. There was an 
uneasy look in some of the worst 
culs-de-sac to which, in the dis- 
charge of his professional duty no 
doubt, he had that morning pene- 
trated. He had seen forms and 
figures unknown even to his experi- 
ence of Paris—stern, red-bearded, 
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bare-headed men, in tattered blouses 
—dark-eyed men, also in tatters, but 
with their tatters covered by the 
folds of a no less tattered cloak 
thrown over the left shoulder, with 
long black beards, cheeks that had 
been shaved a week before, and dark 
gleaming eyes under wide-brimmed 
felt hats. One of these men had 
particularly impressed his image 
on his retina—a thin, spare man, 
with a face like a corpse, eyes like 
glow-worms, and thin curls of 
grizzled black hair on his shoulders. 
And in one or two instances he 
caught the echo of the words 
“homme rouge, Vhomme rouge.” 

“Tt is perfectly explicable,” 
thought the Gérant; “it is all as 
it should be. To-morrow will be a 
coup.” 

Goldwin had looked in at the 
bank. He didn’t know what was 
up—matters were queer at the 
Bourse. There was agitation there, 
but no one could trace the cause. 
He hoped the others had forgotten 
nothing. He should look in again. 

M. le Duc de Forcada had looked 
in. There was a slight downward 
movement, for the first time, in the 
shares of the Crédit Transitoire. 
The Duc had half a mind to sell— 
to sell an enormous quantity—to 
knock down the market, and to 
bring on a panic, and then buy 
back. What did the Directeur 
think? The Duc always occupied 
a long time, not because he had 
much to say, but because, in his 
extreme eagerness, he said it so 
many times over. 

M. Ferrier had called--the auburn- 
eyed man. He thought the Di- 
recteur would like to know what 
was going on. He had positive 
information. Marrast had _ the 
Chambers entirely with him, and 
that evening would move for the 
arrest and the impeachment of the 
Prince President. Nothing could 
stand against Armand Marrast, 
with both the police and the Cham- 
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bers at his command, now that he 
had decided to act. 

M. Macrokleptos popped in, 
with the rag of a forgotten bit of 
M. le Duc de Forcada’s harangue, 
and a fresh inquiry what M. le 
Directeur really thought. 

On the stairs as he descended 
the little harpy met Guy. He 
passed him without the slightest 
mark of recognition. “I am glad 
he does not stop me to beg for his 
commission,” thought Guy, “surely 
it is the same man. Bon jour, 
M. Macrokleptos !”’ 

“ Messire, che fous _ salue,” 
replied the person thus addressed,. 
lifting—no—pulling off his hat, 
and looking in the face of Guy with 
the expression of a man who had 
no idea who it was that had just 
showed him the ordinary civility 
which he returned. 

“‘T wished to see you, M. Leclere,” 
said Guy, when admitted to the 
board room, “as toa sale of rails 
which—that is, the payment for 
which—was guaranteed by the Bank 
of Athens.” 

“Yes,” said the other. ‘“ De- 
lighted to see you. Did you say 
the bank had guaranteed ? ” 

“Do not you remember the cir- 
cumstance?” said Guy, a little 
taken aback. 

‘** Now you mention it, I think [ 
do,” replied the other. “Well?” 

“Mr. MacAndrew was rendered 
uneasy,” continued Guy, “by 
learning that these rails, or a por- 
tion of them, which were purchased 
for Greece, had been sent to 
America.” 

“Well?” said the 
Gérant, interrogatively. 

“T thought it best to come to 
you in the first instance,” said Guy, 
“to see if you knew anything 
about it’” 

“ Dear Mr. Carrington,” said the 
other, “it is truly kind. I am de- 
lighted to see you personally—not 
as a matter of business. There is 


Directeur- 
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no business in the matter at this 
stage.” 

“ Will you explain?” said Guy ; 
“ for it seems to me a serious matter. 
The sum is large; and if we hear 
that what is provided for one desti- 
nation is despatched to another, I 
think we have reason to make 
inquiries.” 

“The business aspect, dear Mr. 
Carrington, is simply this—at least 
so it seems to me: You have—or 
you have not—a guarantee of the 
bank ?” 

“ We have, certainly,” said Guy; 
“there is no doubt of that.” 

“Then excuse me for asking,” 
said the Gérant, “ what doubt 
there can be of anythingelse? The 
bank guarantees certain accept- 
ances—the bank must see them 
met at their term. Anything 
else?” 

“Well, if you put it in that way,” 
replied Guy, “I do not think there 
is.” 


“T am delighted to hear you say 
so,” saidthe Gérant. ‘“ Now listen 
for a moment. I have answered 
you as the Gérant of the bank, 
speaking to the representative of 
Plumville and Co. Now, speak- 
ing personally to my friend Mr. 
Carrington, I will say what I should 
not have said, simply as being un- 
necessary, to Mr. MacAndrew.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Guy.” 

“ It is all right about the rails,” 
said the Gérant. “Goldwin and 
Macrokleptos consulted us about 
it, out of delicacy—purely out of 
delicacy. The works have not gone 
on so fast at Athens as was ex- 
pected—some question of diversion, 
or deviation, or extension, or those 
improvements which engineers are 
always finding out to be necessary 
when their work has a tendency to 
slacken ; and in the meantime they 
had a good offer for the rails from 
America—cash, I believe, by which 
they could make a profit. My 
dear Carrington, that sort of people 
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live by making profit. They put 
the money in their pocket. All 
that concerned me was to see that 
the acceptances were provided for ; 
and the contractors will most likely 
come to you for another five thou- 
sand tons by-and-by. Nothing can 
be simpler.” 

Guy began to wonder how so 
much anxiety had been entertained 
about so straightforward a piece 
of business. 

“Now,” said the other, “I 
hope I have set your mind entirely 
at rest.” 

“ Quite so, indeed, and it is very 
kind of you.” 

“Then you must set mine at 
rest in return,’ continued the 
Gérant. “ Fanchette has never 
ceased scolding me for letting you 
leave Paris without going to Ver- 
sailles. I have been overworked a 
little of late, and promised her to 
take her there to-day. You will 
accompany us.” 

“T do not think I can,” said 
Guy. 

“Why not?” 

Guy did not like to mention the 
reason. 

“T see you have no good reason 
for declining,” said the Gérant. 
“Do you know, an amusing idea 
has just occurred to me? [I will 
eliminate Petit, and drive you two 
down myself. Petit will consider 
himself mortally outraged. I will 
say nothing till you are in the 
brougham. Then I shall say, ‘ Get 
down, Petit; I will drive.’ Then 
his face will be a study. It will be 
an addition to the gallery of patho- 
logical portraits, to which I hope to 
add one or two more in the course 
of the day. What is it, Etienne?” 

It was an English lady, who 
wished to see monsieur, only for a 
minute. She had a note for mon- 
sieur, which she would give to no 
one else but to monsieur’s own 
hands. 

“With your permission, mon- 
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sieur,” said the Gérant to one of 
the Directeurs who now entered, 
who was no other than Mr. Gold- 
win, “I will ask the lady to walk 
in here. In two minutes, Etienne, 
show the lady in. Now, Mr. 
Carrington, to resume.” 

As the servant retired, a strange 
sound came in from the street. It 
was something like the noise of 
men driving cattle, but shriller, and 
as it were more thrilling. Then 
“ Hue, hue,” rang the cry. At the 
same moment something struck the 
window with such force that it cut 
a little round hole through the 
glass. 

“Papa Satan, Papa Satan, 
Aleppe !” said the Gérant; “ what 
was that, eh?” 

He rose hurriedly from his seat, 
opened the huge folding window, 
and stepped on to the balcony. 
At the very moment that he did so 
he gave a bound, a high leap in the 
air, and fell heavily to the ground, 
his feet in the balcony, his face 
turned upwards, in the room. At 
the same moment, as if by magic, 
the glass of the window fell over 
him in a shower of white frag- 
ments. With the tinkling sound 
of the glass on the stone slab of 
the balcony came five or six curious 
little sounds—pif, pit, pat—as if a 
sharp instrument had been stuck 
into the plaister of the ceiling. 
Then came the rattle of a volley of 
musketry. 

“* Saeré nom de Dieu !”’ cried the 
stout Directeur, looking very 
ghastly. “Stay there, sir; stay 
where you are! Do not open the 
windows, for your life!” 

Another roll of musketry sounded 
—then another—and another. 
Then a dropping fire rolling away 
and away up the boulevard. 

The door opened, and one or two 
men came hurriedly in. With 
them was a lady, closely and 
deeply veiled. 


“What is that?” she cried, 
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fixing her gaze on the features of 
the prostrate Directeur. 

“ Tt isno scene for you, madam,” 
said Guy, advancing, and recognis- 
ing, to his great surprise, Miss 
Satterthwaite. ‘“ Let me conduct 
you home. There has been firing 
in the street; and I greatly fear 
that the Directeur-Gérant of the 
Bank of Athens is killed.” 

“You may take your oath of 
that,” said Goldwin, in a hoarse 
tone; “ shot through the heart— 
died in an instant.” 

But Miss Satterthwaite paid no 
attention to Guy. She put up her 
veil, and, with pale face and com- 
pressed lips, stooped down and 
looked at the dead man’s face: 
She looked long—without touching 
the corpse, however. Then she drew 
a deep sigh, as if some heavy load 
had been lifted from her heart. 
“ May God forgive him!” said she. 
“T hope it isn’t wrong to say s0, 
but I can’t help it, if it is; may 
God forgive him! Why, Mr. Car- 
rington, don’t you know who that 
man was? lLinnel Earde Clerk 
—the wicked husband of my 
Philippa. Take me somewhere, 
can’t you?” 

The sound of that firmg rang 
through Europe. It was the day 
on which the man of the Second 
of December swept the streets of 
the capital of France—it was the 
result of the manner in which 
Fleury had pulled the strings—it 
was the large-text writing of the 
literary man whose manuscript was 
like that of a school-girl—it was 
the feu de joie that imaugurated 
the Second Empire. On, up the 
broad boulevard, rolled that rip- 
pling stream of flame and smoke 
and murderous lead. <A dark 
tint might have been traced 
for some hours on the pavement. 
Before the line of fire was Republi- 
can France—behind it, France was 
Imperial. 
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“ Go on,” said my wife. 

“ That’s all,” said I. 

“ All,” she repeated ; “that will 
never do. What is the use of break- 
ing off in the middle of a story like 
that?” 

“ All the difficulty is removed,” 
said I ; “that one shot did it all. 
Anyone can tell the rest of the 
story.” 

“ Then 
lippa? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“And how did they arrange 
matters at Plumville ?”’ 

“ Lady Frances desired that her 
life-interest should not stand in 
the way of the immediate carrying 
out of the provisions of Sir Robert’s 
will. She decided on severing at 
once all connection between herself 
and Blackshire.”’ 

“ Well?” 

“So arrangements had to be 
made for disposing of the business, 
and Mr. MacAndrew, in some 
wonderful manner, by the help, 
perhaps, of Spilsbury and Glad- 
stone, and of the Plumville Bank, 
and other persons, got the 
matter into his own hands. 
He carried it on for a time, and 
finally slipped off his burden on 
to the shoulders of a company 
(limited).” 

“ And Guy?” 

“ In closing the business arrange- 
ments Mr. Pierce agreed with Sir 
Henry that the engagement with 
Guy was a claim on the business, 
which could be valued by an ac- 
countant, and they paid him a 
handsome sum accordingly. With 
this, and Philippa’s income, he 
resumed his former career, and 
went to the bar.” 

“Well, the other characters?” 

“ Early in 1854 Admiral Reredos 
had the great pleasure of standing 
godfather to his great-nephew 
Blaise. Master Lucius followed in 
little more than a year, and on the 
death of the admiral, Sir Lucius and 
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Lady Reredos removed to the 
family property in Devonshire. 
Lady Reredos’s sisters. proved 


more attractive than the six Miss 
Penroses had done, andI think 
there were two or three more wed- 
dings.” 

“ Did anything good befall that 
wretched little Simon Stunt ?” 

“ Directly after the marriage of 
Mr. Reredos, owing to calumny, as 
he explained, the reverend Simon 
was rather roughly handled in a 
court of law, of which the judge 
was, I think, called Cresswell 
Cresswell, or something of the 
kind; after which he was openly 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
and I think went abroad for a 
time.” 

“ And Lady Frances ?” 

“Lady Frances married Major 
Norman, a cousin of Lord Mont- 
gomery, and a little Francis duly 
appeared to inherit the old barony. 
His mother never made a point of 
being present at his meals in the 
nursery. Perhaps that was the 
reason that the child was never out 
of her own room, or the drawing- 
room, or wherever she happened to 
be. There were infantile litters 
all over the house. If Major 
Norman had not been as ridicu- 
lous as she was herself, he would 
have been fairly hunted out 
of the castle by the little 
heir. Old Lord Montgomery said 
he never saw a more devoted 
mother.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Maskerley ?” 

“Mr. MacAndrew’s arrangement 
with Spilsbury and Co. was counter- 
acted, as far as the supply of the 
works were concerned, by a sort of 
strike of the men on behalf of 
Maskerley’s Entire. So that gentle- 
man retained his customers, to 
his immense delight. He said the 
Plumville men were too good 
judges to take kindly to cocculus 
indicus.” 

“ Mrs. Maskerley ? ” 
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“She became more and more 
influential as a county belle and 
patroness of everything that re- 
quired patronage, and she sent 
Philippa a lace shawl and a 
diamond brooch for a wedding 
present.” 


“T think that will do,” 
said my wife. “But you'll find 
that you can get no one to 
print it.” 

“ Tant pis,” said I. 
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Ir there exists a speculative thinker 
who, desirous of sublimating the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, has 
framed for himself a creed having 
for its basis the revival of souls in 
fresh bodies, so that the centenarian 
of to-day is the infant of to-morrow, 
and the infant, vice versd, has just 
emerged from senility to unintelli- 
gent consciousness through the 
gateway of death—if such a 
philosopher can be found, he will 
doubtless discover an argument in 
favour of his doctrine in the 
periodicity of tastes. He will 
argue that the babe does not leave 
all behind him in the grip of 
pallida mors, that he carries away 
impressions, which we have got to 
term intuitions or instincts, and 
that just as the dog, which has 
been brutally vivisected in a pre- 
vious state of canine existence, 
goes mad unaccountably at the 
sight of a trough, so the soul con- 
veys to its new prison-house un- 
defined loves and hates, the germs 
of virtue or of vice, an impulse in 
the direction of that which once 
fascinated him, an antipathy to the 
castor oil which half a century ago 
nauseated his stomach. Moreover, 
our philosopher might build upon 
this foundation of fancy a sort of 
purgatorial theory, and apologise 
for the strange forgetfulness ex- 
hibited by children of the environ- 
ment of the last life by contending 
that in the interim they had under- 
gone some sort of cleansing in the 
waters of Lethe, a process which 
is calculated to take some centuries 
in its performance. On this hypo- 
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thesis it is comparatively easy to 
account for the rage for mediw- 
valism of two decades ago having 
been immediately succeeded by a 
furore after classicism. Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and Chicheley left 
their legacy of bricks and mortar 
before Michael Angelo wrought ; 
and if it can be conceived that the 
late Gilbert Scott was in reality 
nothing but the founder of the 
two colleges of St. Mary, Winton, 
reproduced in the form of a re- 
putable layman, certain living 
architects also may be taken to 
represent the psychic peculiarities 
of the architects of a later era. 

Efferor studio patres vestros videndi, 
romanced Cicero, yet, if this theory 
be true, he need only have strolled 
down the Via Sacra to meet any 
amount of anybody's forbears, and 
on similar lines Mrs. Blimber 
might have saved herself the 
stereotyped aspiration by simply 
taking a tourist’s ticket to Tuscu- 
lum, while the yearning Vitruvius 
of every-day life would only have 
to drop into the Institute of British 
Architects in order to greet 
familiarly — under an alias of 
course — Inigo ‘ Jones, Palladio, 
Wren, or even James Wyatt, the 
destructive. 

The flight of psychic absurdity 
need not extend higher. Already 
Gilbert Scott has been invested 
with attributes which he would 
hardly have appreciated, and it 
will be advisable therefore to 
descend to sober prose. Apart 
from theory, we have before us 
the phenomena of a very structural 
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age. Not only has this generation 
witnessed the vastest engineering 
operations of all time, not only 
have the great monuments of 
antiquity been renovated or copied, 
but our cities also are not the 
cities of the first year of the 
century. Three-fourths of the 
urban populations live in new 
homes. It is only in the villages 
and in the core of country towns 
that you will find habitations 
erected in the last or the previous 
centuries. Moreover, it needs no 
very critical eye to note the various 
types of architectural art, and the 
shifting current of popular taste. 
Most men in their prime can 
remember the “pure taste” of 
their grandfathers, which resulted 
in houses of a very simple sort. 
It was considered at that epoch 
“pure” to design a residence 
having for its centre a door, on 
either side whereof were any 
number of oblong windows. The 
material used was brick, but, for 
some reason hitherto unexplained, 
baked clay must have been re- 
garded as immodest, since it was 
invariably covered entirely with 
a plastering of road-siftings de- 
nominated grandiosely stucco. 
After a time this veneer cracked 
and dropped off piecemeal, reveal- 
ing the nakedness of a quite too 
pure style of architecture. Even 
then, however, the barometer of 
taste was shifting. Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels imparted a stimulus 
to antiquarian research, the result 
being that people of an imagina- 
tive turn got to despise homeliness 
and craved after dwellings which 
should literally embody the truism 
that an Englishman’s house is his 
castle. Their castellated domiciles 


could of course only be erected on 
aj bijou scale, since the average 
citizen of credit and renown had 
not the wherewithal to ——— 
an Arundel or a Belvoir off d. 


Hence the creation of that rococo 
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style gibbeted by the Elder Pugin 
as “‘ Confectioner’s Gothic.” 

To do our countrymen justice, 
this outrageous sham, with its 
plaster pinnacles and its burlesque 
of much that is intrinsically beauti- 
ful in medizvalism, could not last. 
Already the patient labour of the 
Quaker Rickman had evolved by 
a process of analysis the principles 
of pointed art. But it was re- 
served for Pugin himself, in his 
youth as crude a “ confectioner ” 
as Wyatt himself, to deal the 
coup de grace to “ confectionery.” 
His “contrasts” crushed with 
graphic satire the pretensions of 
Gothic sciolists, while his pen did 
even more than his pencil in 
reviving a just appreciation of 
medieval art. Whether the de- 
sign of the Houses of Parliament 
is due to his inspiration or not 
matters little. Certain, however, 
it is that his acquaintance with 
Gothic architecture was almost 
limited to the types discoverable 
in England, that he leaned towards 
the Tudor style, and that he paid 
little heed to Rhenish Gothic. To 
him, as well as to his successors, 
Messrs. Gilbert Scott, Street, 
Butterfield, and others, the love 
of Gothic architecture which has 
overspread the surface of cultured 
society may be attributed, but the 
aim of those architects who have 
endeavoured to meet the require- 
ments of a refined esthetic taste 
has been different from that of 
Pugin. Pugin, in his heart, had 
an arriére pensée. To him Gothic 
was Catholic art, and he earnestly 
desired both to Gothicise Catholics 
and also to Catholicise his country- 
men. His designs therefore were 
tinged with monasticism, so much 
so as to be an offence to old- 
fashioned gentlemen like Lord 
Palmerston, who avenged himself 
on Gothicism by compelling Gilbert 
Scott to emasculate and bastardise 
his noble design for the Foreign 
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Office. The men who have essayed, 
not unsuccessfully, to popularise 
Gothic were compelled to repudiate 
Pugin and his canons of domestic 
architecture. They went to the 
continent for models, and have 
succeeded at Oxford and elsewhere 
in erecting a vast number of ad- 
mirable residences, not to mention 
such palaces as the University 
Museum—a hotel de ville worthy of 
Oxford—and ‘Keble College, a 
building at once bizarre and beau- 
tiful. There is, however, an air 
of artificiality about this domestic 
architecture of the Rheno-Gothic 
type which detracts somewhat from 
its relative, though not from its 
absolute, merit. It is less of an 
anachronism than the domestic edi- 
fices of Pugin, which were so uncom- 
promisingly of the Church, churchy, 
that they needed, in order to 
possess the “grace of congruity,” 
that their inhabitants, if not vested 
in gaberdines or cassocks, should at 
least be habited in doublet and 
trunk-hose and have their toes 
turned up in the direction of their 
chins. On the other hand it is 
angular and somehow unhomelike 
—-to coin a word. You cannot get 
furniture to barmonise with its 
details or outlines — indeed even 
the fittings of the Oxford Museum 
strike the eye as being discordant 
—while, where expense has not 
been spared in internal decoration, 
the effect produced is vastly in- 
ferior in respect of tonality to that 
of an old Tudor or Elizabethan 
chamber. The style is destined to 
be ephemeral, partly perhaps 
because it has as little real affinity 
with the necessities of this climate 
as the Palladian style itself which 
Pugin contrived to laugh to eternal 
scorn, 

We are speaking now, be it 
remembered, of architecture as 
such, and not of the amorphous 
erections for domestic purposes of 
speculative builders, which bear 
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the same relation to architectural 
art that the emanations of the 
“penny dreadfuls” do to literature. 
As education advances, and above 
all as the progress of culture 
renders humanity more apprecia- 
tive, if not critical, the pasteboard 
excrescences of these architectasters 
will be condemned—let us hope— 
even by a discerning proletariat. It 
must not, however, be assumed 
that culture will dash off at. a 
tangent, and discard what Lord 
Palmerston styled architectural 
common sense. It is possible surely 
for a domestic building to be too 
transcendental, lacking in repose- 
fulness, unnatural, and garish. 
The polychromatic glare of a 
modern drawing-room, overcrowded 
as it is for the most part with 
ornaments of all sorts, represents 
the inevitable revulsion from the 
Quakerish drab which prevailed at 
the commencement of the century ; 
but it does not follow on that 
account that for the sake of our 
poor eyes it should not be a trifle 
toned down. In fact a sober 
people, we covet sobriety in our 
domestic surroundings. This is 
the canon of taste formulated by 
Sir Henry Wotton: “ Every man’s 
proper mansion, house, and home 
being the theatre of his hospitality, 
the seat of self-fruition, the com- 
fortablest (sic) part of his own 
life, the noblest of his sons’ inherit- 
ance, a kind of private princedom, 
nay, to the possessors thereof an 
epitome of the whole world, may 
well deserve by these attributes, 
according to the degree of the 
master, to be decently and delight- 
fully adorned.” Now, if the afore- 
said master were to be at once a 
knight-errant, a heathen Chinee, a 
Sultan, a connoisseur, a collector, a 
juggler, a pianiste, an idolater ona 
8 scale, and to play any number 
of md roles, then his residence 
would be unique and highly appro- 
priate. It might be aa 4 
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lightfully, and perhaps decently, 
orned. When, however, you 
combine the properties of all these 
incongruous parts in a building 
which might serve for a segment 
of a monastery, you have arrived at 
the climax of absurdity. 

Taste, in truth, which still clings 
—and rightly —to ornament, is 
slowly gravitating in the direction 
of simplicity and the “ homelike.” 
Hence the success which has 
attended the latest development in 
domestic architecture which, like 
previous developments of the 
Victorian era, is very much a 
revival. The Pugin of this new 
movement is Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., and the nomenclature he has 
selected for his late-seventeenth 
century work is pone open to 
exception, since the style which he 
has termed “Queen Anne’s” was 
really imported into England by 
the entourage of Dutch William. 
In its every feature, too, it savours 
of the domestic architecture of the 
Low Countries, and, like the barges 
on the Maas, if it is common-place, 
it also is picturesque. It is not 
tinged with transcendentalism like 
Gothic; it is not exotic like 
Italian. It conveys no notions of 
the mysteries of Catholicism, nor 
of the mysteries of Venus. It is 
neither in its conception saint-like 
nor devilish. And yet it attracts 
the eye and satisfies it, just 
as plain old Chelsea Hospital 
pleases. The style associates 
itself with much that is bright, 
genial, and old-English. It 
suggests comfort, cosiness, domes- 
ticity. One relishes it none 
the worse because it is so much the 
reverse of grandiose, and all the 
more because of its uncompromis- 
ing unpretentiousness. It is a 


style moreover which artists love, 
and they are not often wrong in 
matters of pure taste. Of course 
there always will be found insensate 
people who prefer Cubitopolis with 
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all its ugliness to a habitation 
designed on the principles of art, 
and there are others, like Mr. J. H. 
Parker, who are men of one idea, 
and can perceive nothing lovely 
beyond the confines of medizvalism. 
Both these classes, however, are in 
a majority which is fast dwindling 
down to a minority, so much so 
that we venture to predict that the 
Queen Anne’s style is that of the 
proximate future. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa 
per aurem, quam que sunt oculis 
subjecta fidelibus. It would be per- 
haps well if Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
critics took the pains to personally 
inspect, oculis fidelibus, this archi- 
tect’s magnum opus at Bedford 
Park, Chiswick. That he was un- 
usually fortunate in obtaining for 
his site a suburb proverbial for its 
beauty may be admitted, but he 
has merited the gift of the Bona 
Deaby abstaining from the accursed 
iconoclasm which has disgraced so 
many members of his profession. 
It may be laid down as a general 
principle that the man who is bar- 
barian enough to cut down a tree, 
be he builder or be he statesman, 
injures his fellow creatures to 
remote posterity, and deserves the 
reprobation of every being whose 
soul is superior to that of a swine. 
Bedford Park,which was planted ori- 
ginally with trees of unusual rarity 
by Dr. Lindley, of botanical reputa- 
tion, has fortunately not fallen into 
the hands of Vandals. It has ceased, 
it is true, to be a park, and has 
become a township, but its leafy 
glories remain, and it is to the 
eternal honour of Mr. Norman 
Shaw that he preferred to turn one 
of his roads rather than immolate 
an exquisite acacia. He has his 
reward in the thoroughly artistic 
effect of his well-grouped and 
foliage-shaded villas with their 
honest tiled roofs of red which 
soon will tone down to umber, 
with their irregular and there- 
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fore charming outline, and their 
windows so constructed as to catch 
every precious sun-ray. Somehow 
these habitations bring one back 
to the halcyon days of Pope, 
Addison, Dryden, and as one calls 
upon here an artist, there an 
authoress—the “ Boets and Bain- 
ters” have pounced upon the new 
quarter—one feels tempted to de- 
mand in the vernacular of the period 
one’s dish of tea. Moreover the 
appearance of the interiors per- 
petuates the illusion. Unlike the 
Gothic villas with their modern 
nondescript furniture, these villas 
are easily adaptable to the antique 
furniture which can be procured 
without any very great effort or 
expenditure. Mr. Heaton, too, of 
Bloomsbury-square, has exercised 
all his intelligence as an artistic 
decorator to render each villa a 
perfect reproduction of the gentle- 
man’s residence of the year 1700. 
He has—perhaps this is a sop 
to the author of “ Salutland”— 
polished the floors, and affixed 
antique mirrors over the chimney- 
pieces, while he has requisitioned 
Mr. William Morris’s genius for a 
majority of the wall papers. In 
some such chambers Mrs. Masham 
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doubtless quaffed her Bohea and 
talked scandal, and indeed one can 
but regret that with the revival of 
old blue and Nankin china we 
have not also the slashed coats 
and ruffles, something rather more 
esthetic in men’s apparel. 

It would be easy perhaps to 
continue the theme by illustrating 
the connection between the archi- 
tectural taste of an age and 
its mental proclivities. The moral 
philosophy of architecture is, how- 
ever, too wide a subject for a single 
article, besides which our object 
has been to deal with the phe- 
nomena of domestic architecture. 
We have progressed from simple 
stucco to confectioners’ Gothic, 
from thence to a revived and an 
accurate medixvalism, and now we 
have settled down to the style of 
the queen who proverbially sat in 
the sun. Our houses have under 
these different phases been built 
to suit the various proclivities of 
Mr. Simeon and the Evangelicals, 
Don Quixote, Cardinal Newman, 
and finally, Steel and Addison. We 
honestly prefer to live in company 
with the Spectator and Sir Roger 
De Coverley. 


Compton REapeE. 
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MY OLD MASTER—A CHRISTMAS TALE. 


JAM PARCE SEPULTO. 


TEN years ago—only think, ten 
years—since I, with a couple of 
hundred other schoolboys) of my 
day, were standing, all with heads 
uncovered, in the parish church- 
yard round my old master’s 
grave. 

Just such a day as this, too, for 
the snow was thick upon the 
ground, clothing all the old tomb- 
stones with a mantle of white, and 
blotting out, like Time, the names 
and dates cut into the marble; 
weighing heavily upon the hanging 
laurels and on the ivy that twined 
and twisted its clinging stems 
round the tower, and flecking with 
white spots the dark coffin and the 
black pull. 

I don’t think any of us would 
forget that day; for there wasn’t 
one, from the captain of the Sixth 
to the smallest piece of impudence 
in the Thirds, who didn’t in school- 
boy language, “like,” in ordinary 
language, love, the Master we 
were laying there; not one 
who didn’t feel, as he heard 
our chaplain’s voice ring out 
through the bitter wind, that the 
scene was somewhat solemn and 
that he was parting with an old 
friend. All the fellows that stood 
with me round that open grave must 
now be out all over the world; 
I know how far apart many even 
of my own “set ” in the Sixth are 
scattered ; but I wonder if any of 
them are thinking to-day with me 
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of the last day of the Christmas 
Term in 1869? 

Yet, if they are, there is not one 
who could have a better right than 
I to tell the story of those last 
few days; for the old Master knew 
Seymour and myself (Seymour was 
the school captain) better than any of 
his own assistant masters, and since 
he took great pride in his Sixth,and 
looked on us two as the ruling 
spirits in it, we got to know him as 
well as we knew one another, ay, 
and as well as we know one another 
still, thank God, for, though there 
are thousands of miles, land and 
sea, between us, Death, the great 
separater has not parted us yet. 

Ours was one of the good old 
publicschools, crammed full of spirit 
and sport—plenty of hard knocks to 
be got but plenty of sterling stuff— 
physical, intellectual, and moral, 
as one of our lay masters would 
put it—scattered up and down the 
various forms. And because the 
Master (nobody ever called him 
anything else) had set himself for 
thirty years through many genera- 
tions of schoolbovs to sympathise 
with them and make them feel that 
he was, like them, only human, all 
the school worked together in har- 
ness very well. No squabbling with 
Trustees, for they were lazy and 
lived far away; no rows between 
under-masters, no ascendancy of 
blackguardism troubled at that 
time the peaceful quiet of our old 
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school. The peacefulness has now, 
I fancy, gone, dying and departing 
with the peaceful spirit that had 
ruled so well for thirty years. 

As I said, the Chistmas Term 
was coming to an end, and the 
Christmas holidays, that great 
delight of the small and big boy, 
were getting nearer and nearer. 
The speeches were well learnt, 
examinations were nearly over, and 
the last football match was played on 
the last Saturday afternoon (three 
goals and a touch down for us to 
nothing, which wasn’t so bad), and 
on the Sunday morning we were all 
in our places in the dear old 
chapel to hear the Master’s last 
sermon for that term; ay, and his 
last sermon to us altogether, ex- 
cept that sermon that will be read 
to us all by the memory of his life. 
The morning was dark, so dark 
that the gas lamps were flickering, 
here and there, lighting up the old 
oak carving and throwing out into 
distinctness the grinning dragons 
that the fancy of a bygone age had 
placed in fantastic attitudes on roof 
and stall and pulpit stair; and the 
Master’s face looked very fine and 
his white head doubly reverend 
when he smiled down on ail of us 
and read out in his low gentle 
voice, “ Even a child is known by 
his doings, whether his way be pure 
and whether it be right.” What 
he went on to say, I cannot tell ; 
for thoughts of my own life and my 
own doings would push themselves 
between me and his words; no 
wonder ; for hadn’t I just got a 
*Varsity scholarship and wasn’t my 
head running on the ideas of what 
Seymour and I would do in the 
glorious Oxford life. So I didn’t 
hear all the Master said, but I was 
quite content to sit there and look 
up at his face. Only I do re- 
member that all down the long 
lines of boys there was less 
shuffling that morning, and little 
kids that could only be kept quiet 
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by the glare of a form-master’s 
eye, forgot to kick the hassocks 
about and pull one another’s hair, 
while the preacher’s words went 
calmly on, like a great river, with 
norant or cant about them, teaching 
the virtue of purity and the charm 
of an honourable life. After 
the service we two friends walked 
up with him, for the chapel 
wasn’t quite close to the school, 
and listened as he gave us 
pithy bits of advice, as to 
what to do and what to avoid 
in the new life that would soon 
open before us. He looked very cold 
on the way up, and said he thought 
he had done a foolish thing in 
watching the football match the 
day before, but we didn’t think 
much of that. Only towards even- 
ing his housekeeper came running 
up to my study and told me that the 
Master had been taken ill suddenly ; 
his old bronchitis had come on 
worse than ever, “and he ought to 
’a listened to me, Sir, he did, when 
I told him as how he oughtn’t to 
go down to that cold chapel to-day; 
but there, he never had a wife him- 
self and it isn’t likely he’d make 
much of anything I said.” 

So I went to him and sat with 
him all that evening, and the doctor 
came and said he would soon be 
well again, but on the Monday the 
whole school knew that the doctor 
was wrong, and that the Master was 
very ill; and everything went on 
quieter, and even the snowballing 
lost half its fun, for big fellows 
wouldn’t join in it, but stood talk- 
ing in knots round the schoolroom 
fires. And in the evening of Mon- 
day a message came to me that 
Seymour and I were to go at once 
to him, although I had seen him 
twice that day already. Perhaps 


he’s not so bad after all, we said to 
one another, thinking hard things 
of the doctor, but as we entered 
his bedroom we saw in the pale 
face and closed eyes that he was 
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really worse ; he knew that we had 
come, though we made no sort of 
noise, and stretched out his hand 
over the counterpane. “My dear 
boys,” he said, “I sent for you 
because I want to say something to 
you; I’ve known you so very well 
that I can’t give up my post with- 
out confessing to you one little bit 
of my Oxford history that I want 
you to remember.” And, as I 
began to speak cheerfully, he 
added, ““No, my boy, you don’t 
know what I know; [I shall never 
read classics with you all again; 
never preach you another sermon. 
I’ve gone through all my work 
partly well, partly badly, and I’m 
only waiting for the examination.” 
(Though I didn’t understand his 
words then, I called to mind after- 
wards that he had told me in his 
homely way that all our life isa long 
term in which there’s lots of work 
to do ; all life we’re doing the work, 
and at last we’ve nothing to do but 
to shut up our books, put away our 
notes, and wait for the examina- 
tion. Then he arranged himself on 
his pillows, to talk more easily, and 
we sat by him and listened while he 
gave us slowly, and now and then 
quite breaking down, part of his 
history, It ran somewhat as 
follows, though I clothe it in my 
own words, and add one or two 
things to it which I found out at 
Oxford afterwards : 

You know, my boys, I’m an 
Oxford man, as you will be soon, 
and I want to tell you about my life 
there, or rather about one incident 
only in it, just to warn you to 
stick close to the words I gave you 
yesterday. I shouldn’t tell it you 
yet if I thought I were going to 
live on, or if I had anyone to leave 
behind me ; but you know I haven’t 
wife or child, and I don’t seem to 
care how many know about me, for 
no tcugue’s malice can hurt me in 
the grave. 

We were a wild lot at my college 
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in those days, and none wilder than 
Bell and myself—two sworn friends 
as far as young men’s friendships 
go. Both of us bright and good at 
the boats and in the schools, we 
were rather popular and got into a 
bad set—‘fast’ you call it now, 
don’t you? All the rows in the 
town we were ready for; all the 
Proctor’s men knew us, but they 
couldn’t catch us often—not often ; 
and our College Head and Fellows 
put us down as incorrigibles. So 
we went on from Term to Term 
doing not much good except at the 
running grounds and on the river. 
Well, one day, Bell came into my 
rooms just before hall time (dinner 
time, you know) with his boating 
clothes soaked through. “T've 
just picked someone out of the 
river,” he said, as he hurried off at 
the sound of the hall bell. Next 
day I heard all about it, for the 
city paper was full of extrava- 
gant bosh, Bell called it, in 
praise of his conduct. It seemed 
that two townspeople, a man and 
a girl, were canoeing down from 
Eynsham to Oxford (ah! you don’t 
know Eynsham yet, or dear old 
Godstow bridge), and had got as far 
as Godstow, when the girl took the 
wrong stream and got swept down 
towards the stone bridge that hung 
over the ‘lasher.’ The water was 
very high, for the floods were out, 
and if the girl couldn't swim well, it 
was certain death to her. So Bell 
knew as he hung lazily over the 
stone work. She must come through 
the lasher; no helping that, but 
when the canoe shot through and 
down into the foam, he jumped 
lightly on the parapet, and stood 
for a second looking down; then, as 
he caught sight of her dress, down 
he went, a straight header into the 
eddies. It was only after hard work 
that the strong aim saved its 
owner’s life and that of the girl, 
for the river was as high as it could 
be, roaring round the old banks, 
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and making the walls of Rosa- 
mond’s Castle echo again. Still he 
did save her, and soon she was 
able to sit up and thank him for 
the life he had bravely brought 
from Death’s arms, just like 
Herakles of old fought hard for 
dead Alcestis ; better, a long way, 
I think, to have stood by pitilessly 
and let her drown in the stream. 
After this, of course, Bell knew 
her pretty well. She was the 
daughter of a music teacher in 
the town: her father, an old man; 
her mother dead long before. And 
as Bell was very handsome, and 
promised to be a bit quieter in his 
way of life, and as above all he 
had saved her, the father and 
daughters were always glad to 
see him. So months flew by, 
and, though I warned him and 
joked him about the beautiful 
musician, he always laughed it off, 
and I didn’t know that the girl 
was madly in love with him. I 
wish I had, for I could perhaps 
have stopped all that followed. I 
was certain Bell would never mar 
her, for he was engaged to a ric 
girl down in his own county, with 
lands broad as his own. So my 
astonishment was very great when 
he hurried in one day and threw 
himself on my sofa, saying, “ I’ve 
proposed to Nellie Gray, and she’s 
accepted me.” “ What!” I said, 
‘you fool! what will your people 
say? You're bound not to break 
your word with your father.” 
We argued on about it, nearly 
quarrelling, but we got calmer and 
decided (Bell seemed so deep in 
love himself) to let the rich heiress 
go. Of course we used to invite 
Nellie to lunches and picnics, and 
everyone in college knew that the 
Honourable John Bell, otherwise 
known as Jacky, was going to 
marry the pretty musician. But one 
morning Bell strode in and handed 
me a letter from home. It was 
from his father. The ink was 
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dashed about the page, showing 
the passion of the writer. It 
threatened him with disgrace, with 
ruin, if he dared to avow that the 
report about his intended marriage 
was a true one. There was no 
defying a letter like that: Bell had 
either to submit or take the con- 
sequences of his own folly. I 
advised submission, for I couldn’t 
see that the Oxford engagement 
was much more than a flirtation, 
and he took my advice; only, he 
said, he would have nothing to do 
with telling Nellie, so I, out of my 
friendship for him, agreed to do 
that bit of work—a wicked bit of 
work, though, God is my witness, 
I didn’t know it to be such. I 
didn’t know then that the man I 
had looked on, apart from his 
“rowdy” doings, as the soul of 
honour, had ruined this poor girl 
to whom I was to take my message. 
Well, I took it, and blundered 
through it, for I couldn’t trust it 
to writing. She didn’t fly into a 
rage as I thought she would: she 
only said some few bitter words 
that I can remember even now. 
She thought of course that I knew 
how he had treated her. When 
she said that she would go and see 
Bell, I told her he had gone from 
Oxford, and when she heard it she 
cursed us both as I stood there 
before her. Only a month or two 
after, in the middle of the Long 
Vacation, I heard that she had 
gone off to Italy with another 
Oxford man, and what with my 
schools and my theology work I 
forgot her. Still it wasn’t very 
long before I was reminded of her, 
for we heard that the man she had 
gone away with had been shot— 
how, no one knew. The rumour 
set me thinking about her just for 
a day or two, and then again her 
history faded away from my imme- 
diate thoughts, and in Oxford alone 
I lived and moved and had my 
being. 
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It must have been six years 
(no, more than that) when I, with 
some undergraduate pupils of mine, 
spent our Long Vacation in a tour 
all over Italy. I remember well 
the day we were in Florence. We 
were passing through, looking at 
all that could be seen ; scorched by 
the sun, and pestered by the fruit 
sellers, till at last I turned round 
savagely to send the women away. 
Suddenly the eyes of one of them 
were fixed on mine, and she fell 
in a swoon on the ground. In 
that moment all the old life came 
back again to me, for I had seen 
in those eyes the fierce hatred of 
the girl my friend had ruined years 
before. I asked about her, and men, 
who only thought me a very kind 
English gentleman, told me I could 
do nothing for her; she was one 
of the worst women there, they 
said, though at times she seemed 
quite a lady; but she always got 
bad again, and was only now just 
out of the prison. So to my shame 
I left her to her fate and hurried 
away. However, she managed to 
get my address in England, and 
some months after—in February, 
I think—I had a long letter for- 
warded to me from Italy. It was 
written by her. She told me all 
she had gone through, though she 
didn’t excuse herself at all; how 
she had gone from Oxford with a 
college man; how they had lived 
brightly in Italy; how the old 
lover of hers, the man that was 
out canoeing with her on that fatal 
day, had dogged their steps, and 
how he had shot the Oxonian 
through the heart, and how for 
that crime he had been hanged. 
She was now slowly dying, she 
said ; she asked for no money, for 
no pity, only in those old words of 
hers, she cursed Bell and me again. 
“T shall die soon,” she ended, 
“and when I am dead I will haunt 
both of you—both of you plotted 
my ruin ;—and follow you like the 
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woman you used to read to me 
about in your cursed languages 
that can teach you gentlemen re- 
finement, but cannot teach you 
honour.” A friend had forwarded 
the letter for her, and on the last 
page were scrawled the words, 
“Nellie Gray died Dec. 19th, 
1832.” 

Since that day many changes 
have come. Bell had been married 
a long time when I sent him on 
that letter. Perhaps I should not 
have done that, but I thought he 
ought to know, for I was ashamed 
and sad. In his case her words 
were really fulfilled; for it was 
near Christmas time (December 
19th, 1844), that he died, killed in 
a railway accident while on a 
visit to his old father’s home. 
And that day will end my life too, 
I know; not that I ought to have 
been cursed by her; it was more 
error than fault with me; but 
still I shall die to-morrow. Did I 
not see her in my dream last 
night, struggling in the Godstow 
eddies, lifted out by a strong arm, 
staring at me as I told her of my 
friend’s broken troth, swooning 
away in the Italian street, dying 
in the Florence gaol? You may 
call me superstitious, boys, but I 
saw her plainly with all the old 
beauty in her face and fire in her 
eye. So we shall all meet, and we 
may all, God knows, find mercy: 
who can tell? 

After this narrative he stopped, 
and we thought he was quite worn 
out, but he roused himself slightly 
to say, “Just remember what I 
have told you, and try to think of 
my last words to you about an 
honourable life.” 

That was all he said, and we 
went away very sadly, very quietly. 
I pitied him, for I knew how much 
his noble nature had suffered 
under that unintentional fault, 
and how he had in some measure 
expiated another’s sin; and when 
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I thought of all his after life, and 
of the contest he had waged with 
all the petty evils, all the baby 
vices in a big school, and had 
come forth victorious over them 
all, somehow I honoured him all 
the more for the story he had told 
us of his own past life. 

But on the next day he was 
weaker, and towards evening, when 
there were several masters and 
fellows round his bed, who had 
just said good bye to him—for 
they all knew how near he was to 
the end—he called out my name 
with something of the old deci- 
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siveness, and, as I put down my 
ear to catch the words that 
followed in a whisper, said “ Don’t 
let them put a long quotation over 
my grave or on my tablet, only 
three words : — jam — parce — se- 
lto.”’ 

And in the utterance of the last 
word he was gone. But many of 
us have his memory lingering 
among us still to guide us in the 
true and honourable way through 
school temptations, and college 
dangers, and life’s troubles. 

To where beyond these voices there is 
peace. 
Avena Beta. 
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Ir would almost seem as if a Conservative reaction had set in this Term. 
The two measures for establishing natural science degrees, and affiliating 
local colleges, which were passed by considerable majorities last Term, 
have recently been rather severely handled. The former has been, to use 
the forcible term of the Professor of Anatomy, completely “ eviscerated ;” 
indeed nothing now remains of this ill-starred decree but the Preamble, 
the portion relating to the status and privileges of the proposed Bachelors 
and Masters of Natural Science having been dropped by the Council, and 
the remainder eliminated by Congregation last Tuesday. The only thing 
left to be done is to provide for the decent burial of the mangled remains. 
The Affiliated College scheme has fared somewhat better, but the amend- 
ment by which students from the local Colleges must obtain honours in 
Moderations, before they are allowed to matriculate, will practically make 
this statute a dead letter. 

In Convocation a rather unexpected result has been arrived at with 
reference to a legacy bequeathed by a certain Mr. Hughan, of Balliol, to 
found an Essay Prize on some subject connected with the growth of the 
Protestant religion in England. There was but a small House, as no 
opposition was expected. However, by a combination of High Churchmen 
who object to the term Protestant, and of No-Churchmen who object to 
theology, poor Mr. Hughan’s wishes were frustrated and the gift 
rejected. 

The Commissioners are continuing their sittings, and many a college 
knows its fate by this time. On the whole we are satisfied with the 
results arrived at, and very few will grudge a small contribution from 
the colleges towards University expenses. It was really too disgraceful 
that, for many years past, the University has not been able to get along 
without mortgaging or disposing of its property, while such institutions 
as the Bodleian and the Museum have continually been obliged to come 
to Convocation in formd pauperum and ask an alms. 

What shall be done with regard to Scholarships? This is the burning 
question of the day, and is answered in various ways. One thing is 
certain—the scandalous system by which one college is able to outbid 
another must be put an end to, and some general agreement must be 
arrived at, whereby rich and poor foundations shall be put on the same 
footing in this respect. It is quite bad enough that colleges should be 
permitted to contribute out of their corporate revenues towards the 
expenses of the establishment—in other words, that in one college the 
whole of the expenses should be borne by the residents, while at another 
one half or even more is defrayed out of the college property. 
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This is really more than half the secret of the mysterious fact that one 
college is so much cheaper than another, and is only part of that 
extremely vicious system by which each college regards the others as its 
deadly rival, and endeavours to attract, nay compel, men to come in that 
its house may be full, whereas, not unfrequently, it is, both literally and 
ieckanlede , far too full already. 

In such a state of things it is indeed refreshing to hear that All Souls’ 
has decided that it is not its function to take undergraduates, and that 
it will resist all attempts on the part of the commissioners to turn it 
into a place of education. 

The young ladies of Somerville Hall are determined that we shall not 
forget their existence. For a fortnight the Union has been convulsed, 
and its members divided into two hostile bands, by a motion proposed by 
the Library Committee to the effect that the students of Somerville and 
Lady Margaret Halls shall be allowed to use the Union Library while 
their own libraries are in process of formation. After a very lively 
debate, the proposal was carried by 256 to 230 votes. It is, however, 
scarcely probable that the young ladies will care to accept a favour so 
grudgingly bestowed. 

But, if report may be believed, the champions and pioneers of the 
“Higher Education of Women” desire far more than this, for I am 
informed on very good authority that they petitioned the Council for 
leave to matriculate as members of the University. I understand they 
based their request on the fact that nowhere in the statutes are women 
directly excluded from University privileges, which is probably true 
enough; but so ungallant is this age that only four members of 
Council could be found to vote in favour of the lady undergraduate. 

Somerville Hall has been fortunate enough to obtain two lady 
lecturers in Miss Pater and Miss Rogers. The former is the sister of a 
gentleman who is perhaps best known as “ Mr. Rose” in “The New 
Republic,’ while the latter is the daughter of the ex-Professor of 
Political Economy. Miss Rogers has already distinguished herself in 
the Local Examinations; indeed, she is said to have acquitted herself so 
successfully that, but for the accident of sex, she would have been a 
“ double first.” 

For the first time since their institution, the Taylorian Scholarship 
and Exhibition are to be awarded for proficiency in Spanish. This is 
decidedly a good move, as Spanish is admittedly, in very many respects, 
the finest of the Romance language, while the admixture of Gothic and 
Arabic words which is to be found in it renders it extremely interesting 
to the philologist. But to most Englishmen it is an unknown tongue, 
and, though there is a capital collection of Spanish books at the 
Taylorian, the language of Cervantes and Quevedo is scarcely studied 
at all in Oxford. 

The University Pulpit is to be occupied to-morrow by two of our 
Right Reverend Fathers. The Bishop of Peterborough, who preaches 
in the morning, has always been a great favourite in Oxford, and one 
may safely predict that there will hardly be standing-room at St. 
Mary’s. The Bishop of Rochester, though an Oxford man, is not so 
well known, and it is somewhat difficult to get together a very large 
congregation on a Sunday afternoon. A fine day means a general 
exodus into the country after luncheon, while on a wet Sunday most 
men prefer their own rooms and clearing off long-standing debts in the 
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way of letter-writing, to paddling through the’ streets of ill-paved 
Oxford and attending an hour-long sermon. 

The transition from sermons to lectures is easy, but, with the excep- 
tion of Professor Richmond’s admirable lectures, there is but little to 
notice. The Professor of Anglo-Saxon told us something about the 
much-maligned Goths last week, and on Monday the Professor of Celtic 
is to discourse concerning the earliest inhabitants of Britain. 


Trinity Cotiece, Dustin. 


I waPPENeED lately, in an idle moment, to take up an old weekly paper 
of the year 1847. My eye was caught by a paragraph extracted from a 
London daily, commenting on what it rightly enough described as an 
act of illiberality on the part of the then Bishop of London. His 
Lordship had refused to license a clergyman, because he was an Irish- 
man. I have quite forgotten who was the Bishop of London in 1847, 
but it is clear that thirty odd years have changed Episcopal practice. 
No English bishop would now refuse a licence to an Irish clergyman, 
and some of them actually prefer men trained at Dublin. This makes 
it all the more remarkable when a Dublin clergyman, speaking in 
Church assemblies, is found traducing his own college in his eagerness 
to sever the Divinity School from the University. A speaker at the 
Dublin Diocesan Synod the other day thought fit to declare that there 
was a neologian spirit among the Junior Fellows of Trinity, and that 
therefore they were unwilling to take Holy Orders. The reporters by 
the way took down theologian instead of neologian, and thereby made it 
appear that Junior Fellows were such theologians that they could not be 
induced to become clergymen! The charge was promptly denied by 
Dr. Stubbs, as was also an accusation launched by the same speaker 
against the Professor of Biblical Greek. This gentleman (said the 
synodsman) had been suspended from preaching in the Chapel by the 
Board, on account of heretical sermons! The story was of course 
promptly blown to the winds. The Professor never had been suspended, 
and never had uttered any heretical doctrine, but having a bad cold he 
had of his own accord left off preaching for a time. Thus do stories 
grow: “A. has left off preaching;” “ A. has been ordered [by his 
doctor] to leave off preaching ;” “A. has been prohibited from 
preaching [by his ecclesiastical superiors] ;” “A. has preached heresy.” 
However, perhaps it was as well that the assertion was made, and the 
denial elicited ; for a vague impression of an unfavourable nature may 
often do more harm than a direct charge which can be denied and 
disproved. 

The scholastic world and the place-hunting world (the two are not so 
far apart in Ireland as one could wish) are just now much exercised 
about the Assistant Commissionership of Intermediate Education. The 
post has been vacant many months, and rumour has nominated all sorts 
and conditions of men to fill it. There are those who confidently claim 
it for a professor in one of the Queen’s Colleges. Others affirm no 
less dogmatically that it has been actually promised to a high official 
connected with the Primary School system. Again, the names of four 
Fellows of Trinity have been mentioned, Professor Mahaffy, of course, 
being one of them. The latest rumour (ventilated by the Freeman’s 
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Journal) assigned the place to “a Head Master of a Protestant High 
School” in whom some quidnuncs straightway professed to identify Mr. 
William Wilkins. This is hardly likely to be true, great as have been Mr. 
Wilkins’s successes so far, and I must add, his deserts also. But, if this 
Assistant Commissionership follow the usual law of Irish appointments, 
we may expect that political considerations will have quite as much 
influence as merit in its disposal. I sometimes wonder what English- 
men think when they see Irishmen so eager after a place of a thousand 
@ year, which across the Channel would be just genteel poverty. But 
this vivere parvo has its good side as well as its bad. Life in Ireland, if 
duller, is far less artificial than in England. 

We have a very good Kottabos this term. The best of the English 
pieces is Mr. Tarleton’s imitation of Sir Walter Scott. Over here we 
think it challenges comparison with the celebrated parody in Rejected 
Addresses. In Latin there is a Tacitean speech, supposed to be 
delivered to Agricola by the regulus who visited his camp, and repro- 
ducing all the well-known “ bulls” and mixed metaphors attributed to 
Sir Boyle Roche and Lord Castlereagh. The other pieces, both English 
and classical, are quite up to the mark. I cannot refrain from quoting 
the concluding lines of Mr. Mulvany’s translation of Epode XV.: 


Eheu, translatos alio moerebis amores, 
Ast ego vicissim risero. 


You shall find out what a wholly incurable trick is flirtation, 
And I shall langh ‘I told you so.’ 


The modern touch seems to me to be introduced with excellent taste 
and wit. 

I have heard that there was a rather lively debate at a late meeting of 
the Academic Council about the introduction of Resident Masters as 
extra Examiners. The Senior Lecturer, who is responsible for all the 
management of the examinations, has always called in Resident Masters 
of Arts to assist at the “ordinaries” when the Fellows were not 
sufficiently numerous. Some of the Fellows have accused the present 
Senior Lecturer of overstraining this power, and inviting Resident 
Masters to assist when there were Fellows available. The answer given 
by the Senior Lecturer, I believe, was that the assistance was required 
in the Classical Department, and that he preferred, as Examiners, Masters 
who had been classical Scholars to Fellows who had not. The answer 
was certainly a very apt one, so many of the Fellows being mathema- 
ticians. The practice of calling in Masters is also said to be objection- 
able, because some of them are private tutors, and may have pupils 
among the classes they are set to examine. This seems to be a valid 
objection, but not insurmountable. One obvious remedy would be to 
refrain from calling in Masters who were known to have private pupils. 
This, however, might unduly limit the area of selection, but there 
need be nothing to hinder the Senior Lecturer from ascertaining who 
were the pupils of each resident Master, and distributing the classes 
accordingly. 


We have had a pretty long spell of fine weather, but I have no news 
of athletics. 
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EpinspureH UNIVERSITY, 
November 22. 


Once more the winter session has begun, and with an early start. We 
felt, indeed, as if the authorities had stolen a march on us; for we were 
in the middle of work before the end of October. The opening day was 
in no way very remarkable. Professor Fraser reviewed the situation, 
philosophical and academic, with a quiet, ironical conservatism; Pro- 
fessor Calderwood reiterated his old objections to a development theory 
of morals, under the new guise of a criticism of Herbert Spencer’s 
“ Data of Ethics ;” Professor Blackie, if he had not to dismiss an unruly 
class, through the misconduct of some ‘foolish youths prematurely 
emancipated from school,’ gave good practical advice on learning Greek 
as a living language, interspersed with emphatic opinions on the strait- 
lacedness of Oxford tradition, and the inaccessibility of Oxford dons to 
ideas ; and most interest attached to the opening lecture of Professor 
Chrystal, who has come from St. Andrews to fill the chair of Mathematics. 
Like many lecturers, Professor Chrystal found himself in difficulties as 
to a subject; but these he overcame rather sweepingly by choosing the 
“ History of Mathematics.” His lecture was severely historical, and 
‘beautifully objective, showing an intimate acquaintance with the 
development of his science. 

Many of the new Professor’s hearers, we doubt not, were carried back 
to the time when they listened to his veteran predecessor, as he addressed 
the graduates in the spring. Few of us then thought that the words we 
heard—so cheerful, so kindly, so full of delightful humour, and so wise 
experienced withal—were to be the last from those lips. But the effort’ 
had been too much for Professor Kelland, exhausted as he was with over- 
work. It left him prostrated, and open to the least approach of disease, 
which in three weeks came suddenly, and carried him off. It is not my 
place here, even if I had the ability, to attempt an estimate of Professor 
Kelland. As a teacher, his best students held him in the deepest regard, 
and he had in a high degree the faculty, by ready sympathy and 
encouragement, of drawing out their powers. He seemed rather a fellow- 
student, with a fresh delight in his work, than a master, alongside of 
them. One thing I can say—all of us will remember the unfailing 
courtesy and kindliness which shone through his every word and action. 
Students felt that here was a perfect gentleman, who treated them 
as gentlemen, who never imagined any other thing possible on their part, 
and their best nature responded. No one whom I have seen had the 
same power of letting you know—you could not tell how—that here you 
had a personal friend, and at the same time of keeping up the dignity. 
of the Professor’s part, if one may so speak of what came almost natu- 
rally. It was thus that Professor Kelland gained a place in the hearts 
of his students, and it was on such grounds that he could, in his last 
words to them, say: “ The feeling which lies warmest at my heart is the 
unvarying and unbounding kindness which I have received at the 


hands of my students.” A happy consummation, surely, to a teacher’s 
life ! 


Professor Kelland was our oldest Arts professor. 
carry us back to the times of Sir William Hamilton and “Christopher 
North,” to the times, as he reminded us in his address, “‘ when the Univer- 
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sity was still groaning under the somewhat imaginary despotism of the 
Town Council,” and when examinations were all but unknown, or happened 
somewhat after this fashion: On the 9th of March, 1826, seventeen 
students present their names and certificates, and seek their degree. On 
the 29th of the same month, the Faculty find that one of the seventeen 
has failed to produce a ticket of the class of Natural Philosophy. 
“ Therefore,” says the minute, “the Faculty recommend the other sixteen 
as qualified.” This was about ten years before Professor Kelland came 
north from the English Universities, where a somewhat similar state of 
things existed. Examiners and examined met together, and refreshed 
themselves with “old wine, fat venison, and thin Latin,” and next day, 
in the public halls, candidates showed a strange facility in immediately 
answering all questions with big Latin sentences. In Edinburgh the 
new professor had, in 1838, 111 students, and 1 applied for examina- 
tion for a degree. In 1879 the class numbers were 373, with 143: 
degree candidates. 

Professor Kelland once spoke in his class of his three most distin- 
guished students, men who, he said with mingled pride and modesty, had 
far outstripped their master. Professor Tait, his colleague, was one of 
these; another I do not remember; and the third was one who has 
lately followed his old teacher, Professor Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge. 
In him the world has lost one of its best speculative scientists whom 
Edinburgh University had the honour of helping to train. Professor - 
Maxwell was young, and we only feel it the more 


When immature death 
Beckons too early the guest 

From the half-tried banquet of life, 
Young, in the bloom of his days. 


The opening of the new Royal Infirmary deserves a notice in these 
pages, owing to its close connection with the Medical School of the 
University. Its need has long been felt, and at last, thanks, in a great 
measure, to our present Lord Provost (Mr. Boyd), we have a noble 
infirmary. It has beds for 600 patients—140 more than the old building 
—whose needs and comforts are provided for most completely. These 
two essentials, sufficient air and sufficient light, so necessary and so 
difficult to get, are abundant, and to the smallest detail the new infirmary 
is as near perfection as may be. The medical students now can listen to 
their professors and get clinical instruction at the same time, and under 
fair conditions, as they go round the wards, which before was impossible 
except toa few. I hear complaints about the smallness of the clinical 
medicine room, and these appear to be too true. A silent revolution has 
been going on during the last thirty or forty years in the teaching of 
medicine by the steady development of the clinical side of the training. 
And this, many medical men think, is only the beginning of greater 
changes, when some of our present chairs will be cut off and put 
into a purely scientific course, while others, with their course of theoretical 
class lectures, will merge themselves into practice. But it did not even 
require foresight to provide a larger classroom than the present for 
clinical medicine. 

A movement has just been set on foot that the students should sub- 
scribe to furnish a ward. The plan is excellent in itself, and will, I hope, 
be carried out. There is a ward at any rate set apart for sick students. 
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Why should we not furnish such ourselves? The cost would be 3001. 
and among 2500 students this is quite an attainable sum. 

The official return of the number of students this winter has not yet 
been published, and is inaccessible. The matriculation book shows an 
increase of about 170 over the matriculations of the corresponding date 
last year, 2498 as compared with 2322. One hardly knows whether to 
wish for larger classes or not as things now go. The rooms are so over- 
crowded that, till the medical classes swarm off to Park-place, a desire 
for a step backwards cannot be suppressed sometimes. 


UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA. 


Ir, in tracing this hurried sketch of the history, progress, and develop- 
ment of our great Portuguese University, we see this noble institution 
daily becoming strengthened, acquiring credit and literary influence, we 
shall also see how much it had to wrestle against financial difficulties 
consequent upon the limited means it had at command. The greater part 
of the rents were of ecclesiastical origin, and, as the University had been 
gradually emancipating itself from Church patronage, the clergy viewed 
with disfavour that that portion of the rental which was derived from 
the churches should be appropriated to maintain an institution which 
had become secularised, and they therefore employed every means in 
their power to annul the concessions which the Popes had made to the 
Kings in favour of the University. From this resulted a prolonged 
contention between the clergy and the University—a contention which 
always acted to the prejudice of the latter, whose rights never counter- 
balanced or could overcome the deep influence of the former. 

The wise Infante D. Henrique, who had by his protection exercised 
such a powerful and beneficent influence over the University, died in 
1460. The Infante D. Fernando, brother of the King, was elected as 
his successor, and from this date commenced a certain state of discord 
between the University and the King. It appears that the King of his 
own accord nominated some professors, without bearing in mind that, 
according to the statutes of the University and an ancient usage, 
the professors were elected by the scholastic body. Moreover, the 
nominations of the King were bestowed upon individuals of small 
capacity and intelligence. The University lodged a complaint of this 
unjust intervention and usurpation of power, and the King not only 
listened to it, but even promised to discontinue assuming the rights of 
nomination ; at the same time writing to the protector to the effect that 
even should he, in order to satisfy the importunities of claimants, 
nominate any one, such nomination was not to be heeded. Singular 
weakness of so polite a King! A few years later, in 1469, the King 
enjoins the protector of the University, the Infante D. Fernando, 
to see that the chairs, which at the time were vacant, should be filled by 
individuals of the highest culture without regard to other considera- 
tions, and that he should thoroughly examine the state of the rents of the 
University in order to bestow rewards and increase, as he should judge ex- 
pedient, the salaries of the competent professors according to their merits. 
Yet in 1476, in a letter dated 12th of July, the King manifests his dis- 
pleasure at the existing state of affairs in the University. It appeared 
to him strange that the protector should arrogate to himself the right 
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of interpreting the statutes of the University, whenhe should do no 
more than watch that these statutes be carried out, and it seemed to 
him stranger still that so much subornation should have been allowed 
in filling up the vacant chairs. “This grave insinuation,” says the Dr. 
José Maria de Abreu, “probably sprang from the ill-will which the 
resistance offered by the University to the provisions effected a short 
time previously by the King had engendered in the breasts of the candi- 
dates, or their patrons, who saw their ambitious desires thwarted. 

The circumstance, at least, which gave rise to the complaint of the 
King against the general studies was not proved; and it would not 
be just to cast it upon the scholastic body, when other and very 
grave motives would move us to suspect the ill-will which that cir- 
cumstance, and the long contention about the holding of the 
churches, had raiged against the University at that epoch.” 

In this same letter of July 12,1476, mention is made of a subject upon 
which the University had desired the King to resolve—this was in rela- 
tion to the number of rectors to be annually elected by the students. 
Up to that date they had always elected two, but the University now 
pretended that for its better government it was expedient to elect only 
one. The King would not take upon himself to decide this affair, 
and he commissioned his nephew, the Bishop of Lamego, to confer with 
the University. No document exists to show us what was resolved 
upon, for all royal commissions even during the reign of his successor, 
mention rectors; however, it appears that from this date there was a 
tacit understanding between the Bishop and the Academic Council, 
and they continued to elect but one rector. The Bishop of Lamego was 
at the time protector of the University, but he fulfilled this charge only 
a short time, as he appears to have resigned in order to give room 
for the election of the Cardinal de Alpedrinha whom the King had 
intimated to the University. It is also ignored whether he accepted the 
charge or no, as no vestiges remain of his tenure of office ; but what is 
certain is that, after his election, the next protector which the Univer- 
sity elected was the King D. Manuel, and after him successively all the 
kings who succeeded him on the throne. 

The University continued its regular work during the reign of 
D. Joao II. as it had done during that of his father D. Affonso V., but, 
from the few documents which have come down to our days, we can 
discover no indications of any sensible progress ; rather, on the contrary, 
it would appear that the University did not fulfil all the requirements of . 
instruction, because a great number of students in those days proceeded 
to foreign Universities to obtain a more solid and complete education 
than that which our University offered. Indeed, there appears to have 
been even a scarcity of individuals in Lisbon who were competent to fill 
the different vacant chairs of the University, the King refusing to 
sanction the election of any of those who presented themselves, and it 
was therefore resolved to have professors sent from Salamanca. 

On the death of D. Joao IT., in 1495, D. Manuel, of happy memory, 
ascended the throne, and the University at once elected him protector. 
His first act after his election was to fill the chairs which were still 
vacant, as no one had been found in Salamanca to do so. With this 
object in view, he ordered that from the Doctors and Bachelors, among 
which were some Italians who wished to oppose them, candidates should 
be entered for competition, the most worthy among them to be chosen. 
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This deficiency of competent persons, as well as other indications, 
manifests to us that the studies at the University were not advancing 
with due regularity, nor were they on a par with the progressive develop- 
ment of science which was taking place on every side; nor indeed did 
they correspond with the growing prosperity of the country, and the 
brilliant position which Portugal had commenced to hold among cultured 
nations, due to the prodigious efforts of our navigators. 

It was absolutely necessary to give a new impulse to the studies, and 
the King D. Manuel took the initiative on this point without taking 
into account the privilege which the University possessed of 
regulating its internal life. Of his own will he decreed new statutes, 
and, in order to render his work of reform a more lasting one, he com- 
menced by ordering : that neither the Rector of the University of the General 
Studies of Lisbon, councillors, professors, or all other officials together, should 
be able to make statutes for the government of the said University: and when- 
soever any event should occur which appeared to need some new statute, they 
were to apply to the protector, and only on his authority should the said 
statute be made. 

From this will be seen the superior authority of the King assuming 
the right of directing the internal government of the University, and 
therefore depriving it of the liberty and independence which, up to that 
time, it had enjoyed, thus reducing it to the level of an institution 
entirely subordinate to the central and absolute power. 

There exists no record which would lead us to believe that the Univer- 
sity openly rebelled against this usurpation of its rights, and the statutes 
of D. Manuel became law, and were exercised down to the latest reforms 
which were decreed with equal authority, and effected after the trans- 
ference of the University to Coimbra: reforms which we shall have 
occasion to speak of when we come to the second period of its history. 

In many points of organisation of the studies, and in matters of dis- 
cipline, the statutes of D. Manuel modified those made by the University 
during the reign of D. Joao I. 

The manuscript copy existing of the statutes made by D. Manuel, 
found in the first volume of the Livro das Provisoes da Universidade, 
bears no date, but it is presumed on good authority that they were pro- 
mulgated between the years 1499 and 1504. These statutes enjoin that 
all individuals elected for the charge of Rector must be noblemen, or 
persons constituted in dignity, and in the year 1500 we find that the 
Bishop of Fez was elected Rector, probably in virtue of the dispositions 
of the new statutes. On the other hand, we find a letter of nomination 
dated January, 1504, approving the election of Fr. Joao Claro, of the 
Cistercian order, as Professor of Theology, this chair having been founded 
by the new statutes. 

Not only did these statutes increase the number of chairs, founding a 
second one of Theology, and one of Moral Philosophy; but they 
also increased the salaries of the professors. The chairs of Canon Law 
and of Astronomy were not created until 1518. 

These statutes also regulated the time for holding the lectures in each 
hall according to the order of pre-eminence, and the position held by 
each faculty, the professors at the conclusion of each lecture to expound 
and elucidate any doubts which may be proposed to them by the 
students. In the same manner these statutes fixed the length of each 
course, and the different forms of examination. The degree of Bachelor 
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was to be conferred upon students who had gone through a course of “five 
years in Theology, Canon Law, or Medicine, and three years in Arts, 
but before receiving this degree, the candidates had to read publicly three 
lessons on the subject of the courses. The degree of Bachelor in Arts 
could also be obtained by such as, not having completed the whole course, 
were nevertheless judged sufficiently qualified by the professors on oath. 
Degrees were not conferred upon students in Theology and Medicine, 
unless they were Bachelors in Arts. In this latter faculty the 
course comprised one year of logic and moral philosophy, and two 
in natural philosophy. In order to receive the degree of Licentiate or that 
of Bachelor after the termination of the course prescribed in the statutes, 
students had to defend some conclusions which were disputed by the 
masters and doctors, this, however, constituted only a simple act of 
ostentation ; after this they went through a private examination for two 
days previous to that in which the investiture was to take place. The 
ceremonials to be followed in these acts are minutely described in the 
statutes, and took place in the Cathedral Church, where also the degree 
of Doctor was conferred. On the day appointed for this academic 
ceremony, the Rector and the whole of the University staff would 
accompany in procession the candidate for honours from his house to 
the cathedral. The Mass of the Holy Ghost was then celebrated, after 
which he made a short speech, and on his knees received the insignia 
of his degree, taking the customary oaths. 

The ceremonials of these academic acts, are, with very slight modifi- 
cations, followed in our days; indeed at that date they were not new, 
as these scholastic usages had been introduced from the first epoch of 
the establishment of the general studies, and in imitation naturally of 
the usages in force in the Universities of Italy, as also the distinctive 
colours worn emblematic of the different faculties. The caps of the 
faculty of Theology were, as they are at the present day, white ; those 
of Canons, green ; of Laws, red; of Medicine, yellow; and those of 
Arts, blue. 

The statutes also exacted that in electing professors for the vacant 
chairs, there should be an open competition for twenty days, in which 
the candidates should pronounce three lessons to be argumented upon 
by the opposers. Votes were to be taken from among the candi- 
dates, the Rector, all the Professors, the Bachelors who had finished 
their course, and even the students of their respective faculties who 
had completed two courses of study. The successful candidate was then 
accepted by the Rector, and the election confirmed by the King. 

It is impossible in this brief history to give in detail all the provisions 
decreed by the statutes of D. Manuel, therefore I limit myself to those 
only which can give you an outline of the state of the scholastic 
organisation of our University at that epoch. 

In my next letter I will say a few words more upon the great interest 
which the King D. Manuel took throughout his reign in all that 
concerned the studies, and which will conclude the first of the three 
periods into which I purposed dividing the history of our University. 
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A Handbook to the Bible ; being a 
Guide tothe Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modern Exploration. By 
F. R. Conver, Author of “The 
Elements of Catholic Philosophy ” 
and other works; and Lieutenant 
C. R. Conner, R.E., late Command- 
ing the Survey of Palestine. Pp. 
458, with 13 maps and Plates of 
Coins. Longmans and Co. 1879. 

This bids fair to take its place as 
the standard work upon the widely 
discussed subjects of which it 
treats. The names of the authors 
are in themselves a guarantee that 
the plan of the book is that of the 
modern historic school of criticism. 
The culture of the lay reader has so 
far progressed of late, that it is 
impossible to induce him to accept 
any longer the superficial “ improve- 
ment ” of Biblical subjects to which 
his grandfathers were accustomed. 
The days are gone by for a re- 
chauffé of old folio commentaries, 
gathered together under a thin 
fabric of whimsical glosses of sup- 
posed devout tendency, to satisfy 
the craving for information of the 
reading public. The days, too, are 
happily passing when, in response 
to the dissatisfaction with the 
colourless dignity of orthodoxy, or 
the rudeness of sectarian heat, a set 
of critics arose who were like their 
adversaries in absence of knowledge 
and narrowness of view, and only 
unlike them in the diametrical op- 
position of their opinions. On the 
one side were the special pleadings 
and blundering evidences of the 
faithful ; on the other, the diatribes 


of the faithless, who, getting up a 
few catch objections, and making 
the most of their adversaries’ weak- 
ness, managed to arrive at this 
monstrous conclusion: that the 
corpus of sacred literature most 
familiar to us was a chaotic 
jumble, hanging together by a tis- 
sue of chicanery, and only kept 
from crumbling into utter ruin and 
nonentity by the sedulous arts of 
priests. The slowness of the 
average public here saved its 
sanity; instead of a universal 
Pyrrhonism setting in, and ancient 
symbols of beauty and truth being 
flung hastily away, as unrecognised 
pearls, or discarded toys, into a 
limbo of antiquarian refuse, the 
many-headed dunce turned a little 
in his chair, and said to the excited 
partisans : “ These contradictions of 
yours I do not find in classical his- 
tory; send me a sacred historian 
who will get up his facts before he 
begins to argue.” Thus came the 
day when Hebraic subjects began 
to be treated with the dignity and 
carefulness previously accorded 
only to anything not Hebrew. 
The keynote of the work before us 
is so well given in its title that 
further explanation is unnecessary. 
It is orthodox in the best sense of 
the term, not because it advocates 
established deductions, but because 
it is “derived from ancient monu- 
ments and modern exploration,” 
based upon undeniable old esta- 
blished facts, brought into signifi- 
cance by the clear light of modern 
research and comparison. 
Multitudes of supports to the 
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general historical veracity of the 
Hebrew records are brought from 
alien chronicles, but without the 
eternal self-congratulations of the 
cowards in faith, with which we 
have been made too familiar—how 
marvellously such or such a dis- 
covery supports Holy Writ, for all 
the world as if Holy Writ were in a 
normal state of living under sus- 
picion, and only to be rescued 
therefrom by making that rescue 
the cause and cry of assiduous 
orthodoxy. On the other hand, in 
matters where an old notion of the 
miraculous is resolved into the 
poetry of some rare but possible 
occurrence, the fact is presented so 
unassumingly, that all the deduc- 
tion from it has to be made by the 
reader himself. For instance, 
nothing whatever is said about the 
story of Moses and the Burning 
Bush, but in a list of Plants of the 
Bible we find, “‘ Burnine Busu 
(Heb. Seneh), Ex. 3, 2-4. Arab. 
Suni, the Acacia Nilotica.” 

It will be fair, however, to give 
some idea of the work from the 
introduction, ‘where we learn that 
its object is to lay before students 
in an accessible form the main re- 
sults of the various important 
researches which have been carried 
on during the present century. 

The Chronological arrangement 
is based on a@ collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts of the 
Bible ; on the study of those latent 
references of Josephus which no 
copyist had any motive for alter- 
ing; and on a comparison of those 
Biblical pedigrees which give five 
collateral lines from Jacob to the 
contemporaries of Moses, and four 
from that generation to the time of 
David. 

Under this head we are led to 
find a comparison of the Sacred 
reckoning wifh the astronomically 
determined chronology of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, Persia, and Rome, 
which brings to light a series of 
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synchronisms of great value, and 
leaves the sequence of the Sacred 
Text doubtful only in a few cases 
where a double statement in the 
Biblical narrative may still give 
some cause for hesitation. 

The account of the Metrology of 
Palestine is based on the com- 
parison of definite statements of 
the great Aramean and Arabic 
writers with the weights of existing 
coins, and with the levels and 
dimensions of the Temple area at 
Jerusalem, and of the Galilean 
Synagogues, as well as with itine- 
rary distances. Tables of Hebrew 
Measures are added; and every 
Coin mentioned by name in the 
Bible, as well as a Series of Hebrew 
Coins, from one bearing the name 
of Eliashib ‘the Priest,’ down to 
the Procuratorship of Pontius 
Pilate, have been carefully drawn 
from examples now in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. 

The Ritual of the Temple is 
illustrated from the full details 
preserved in the Mishna and 
arranged by Maimonides. A gen- 
eral view of the laws, customs, 
taxes, and imposts, and of the 
social habits of the inhabitants of 
Palestine during the reign of the 
Idumean dynasty, is also given, 
enabling the student to understand 
many references, both in the Old 
and the New Testament, which are 
often very little comprehended. 
The numerous references to the 
authorities consulted are intended 
to guide the persevering inquirer, 
especially if acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, to the standard 
sources of detailed and exhaustive 
knowledge. 

We have already expressed our 
own opinion as to the historical 
method of the writers, whose 
avowed object has been “as far as 
possible to avoid every expression 
of opinion, whether their own or 
that of any school of thinkers; 
and to supply, first, facts, and 
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secondly, careful references, by 
which the citation of those facts 
may be verified, and the inferences 
from them traced by the reader 
himself to the legitimate result.” 
From the name of Lieutenant 
Conder on the title page, who, by 
the way, is son of Mr. F. R. 
Conder, C.E., who is a learned and 
gifted writer of high position in 
many departments of knowledge, 
we may well believe that the physi- 
cal and geographical description of 
the country, which we find in the 
work, is based on personal observa- 
tion. It is, infact, founded on the 
Trigonometrical Survey and other 
professional labours carried out by 
the various officers of Royal Engi- 
neers who have conducted explora- 
tions in Palestine during the last 
fifteen years. The Maps will be 


found to contain much novel infor- 
mation, and will serve as a guide 
to the use of the large engraved 
Survey Map now in course of publi- 


cation by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

The Biblical Gazetteer contains 
a digest of the Biblical discoveries 
made by the various exploring 
parties, and by the most  trust- 
worthy travellers who preceded 
them. Such an index is valuable 
to the student of the Survey Map, 
as showing the ancient names, 
which do not appear on that docu- 
ment. The Natural History Index 
contains all the positive informa- 
tion to be found in the standard 
works on the subject, together with 
new details which will not be found 
in those authorities, derived from 
a comparison of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic with the modern Arabic 
names. 

The General Index has been 
made an important feature of the 
handbook, with the object of allow- 
ing this volume to be used as a 
Bible Dictionary. It occupies ten 
pages of small print. 

Peculiarly i: teresting among the 
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chapters comprising the long list 
of Contents will be found those 
which treat of the Jewish Year, 
the Hebrew Ritual, the Govern- 
ment of the Hebrews, Art and 
Science among the Israelites, the 
Social Life of the Hebrews; as 
also those which have to do with 
the Physical Description of the 
Holy Land, Palestine before the 
Conquest by Joshua, during the 
Hasmonean Period, and in the time 
of Christ. 

The ‘Topographical Index, or 
Biblical Gazetteer, will be found 
most valuable for ready reference, 
and quite new and original as re- 
gards its completeness. 

Having presented the plan upon 
which the work is constructed, we 
will make a few quotations, as 
points of interest present them- 
selves, in order to show that the 
book is no dull and dry compila- 
tion, but a living record full of 
suggestiveness and value. 

Can no traveller of culture pene- 
trate to the shrine where the fabu- 
lously ancient manuscript lies hid, 
which is referred to as follows: 

“It may be advisable also here 
to refer to the Samaritan codices of 
the Pentateuch; but the most 
venerable of these, which is pre- 
served at Nablous, and which con- 
tains a tarikh or note (made by the 
thickening of certain letters in each 
line), to the effect that it was tran- 
scribed by the hand of Abishua the 
High Priest, the great-grandson of 
Aaron, has never yet been collated 
by any European scholar.” 

It is interesting to compare 
modern literary methods with 
ancient ones, as evidenced in the 
following reference to the differ- 
ences between ancient and less 
ancient texts : 

“ Any variations must have arisen 
either trom error in copying, or from 
a desire—very possibly highly con- 
scientious on the part of the copy- 
ists—to correct what they thought 
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to be errors. There is an ancient 
copy of Eusebius in existence, in a 
sort of preface to which every 
future copyist is expressly enjoined 
to correct any errors which he may 
detect. To this sense of literary 
duty, which is entirely opposed to 
our present views of textual exacti- 
tude, may probably be attributed 
the fact that nearly all the princi- 
pal passages in the works of 
Josephus which afford direct chro- 
nological statements are mutually 
inconsistent ; while nearly all those 
indirect references to dates, which a 
copyist could have no inducement 
to alter, are found to be consistent 
and exact.” 

It were greatly to be desired 
that some mode of reckoning 
could become familiar in litera- 
ture which should reduce B.C. 
dates and A.U.C. dates and the 
eras of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Indian history to some convenient 
standard, which would more readily 
enable the ordinary reader to judge 
of historical events comparatively 
according to their place in time. 
Mr. Conder is a cunning chrono- 
logist, and by a careful calculation 
too long to reproduce here, and the 
comparison of conflicting state- 
ments, he arrives at a certain conclu- 
sion as to Hebrew dates, enabling 
him to form “the commencement 
of a through reckoning which pos- 
sesses advantages fully equal to 
those of the famous Julian period 
of Scaliger. Whether it be re- 
garded as intentional or uninten- 
tional on the part of the Sacred 
writers, the fact is undeniable that 
this through reckoning gives a 
common starting-point for the 
septennial calculation, enforced by 
the Jewish laws, the bissextile 
cycle of four years, the lunar 
cycle, which was first intro- 
duced by Meton, and the Saros, 
or eclipse cycle, of which the value 
in ancient astronomy was indis- 
putable. To this through reckon- 
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ing, therefore, which is at once 
so simple and convenient, the dates 
of the Sacred History will be 
directly referred in the following 
pages under the title of Anno Sacro, 
or the year of the restored sacred 
reckoning of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.” 

Readers of the volume before us 
will have to learn this one reckon- 
ing, which begins 4809 years before 
our era, so that we are now in 
An. Sac. 6688. The convenience 
of reckoning by a long period 
of time is at once shown in the 
ease by which we determine the 
circumstances of the following story 
to have happened, speaking roundly, 
thirty-five centuries ago. The story 
itself we quote because of its own 
beauty and interest. 

** Thothmes the Second, who died 
on or about An. Sac. 3183 (which 
year is the date of the birth of 
Aaron), was succeeded on the throne 
by his sister Hatasout, one of the 
greatest sovereigns ever known in 
Egypt. She reigned under the title 
of King Ma-ka-ra. The splendour 
of her reign is yet attested by the 
remnants of her noble temples and 
other sculptured and _ inscribed 
works. On one of these, the me- 
morial effigy of her architect, Sem- 
nut, is engraved the inscription 
‘Nen kem em an apu.’ ‘There 
were not found in writing his 
ancestors.’ The synchronism which 
points out that, in the year of the 
birth of Moses, it was the duty of 
this magnificent princess to per- 
form the sacred rites connected 
with the annual rise of the Nile, 
gives a force and beauty to the 2nd 
chapter of Exodus which have 
hitherto been entirely obscured. 
We have not here the case of an 
unnamed princess, furtively pro- 
tecting one of the victims of her 
father’s law. The ‘ Bath Pharoah’ 
was herself supreme. The word 
translated ‘ wash herself’ is stated 
by Gesenius properly only to refer 
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to sacred rites. The bringing up 
of the babe by the queen, and his 
instruction in ‘all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,’ were not only mat- 
ters of sovereign order, but were 
thoroughly consistent with the cha- 
racter of the princess.” 

Of the sublimity of ancient 
Hebrew poetry there can be but 
one opinion; of the sublimity of 
ancient Hebrew music the same 
opinion can hardly be formed. 

“We have accounts of the in- 
struments, of the arrangements, 
and of the services of the Temple, 
which are inconsistent with any 
performance of what we now regard 
as music. As to the dominant in- 
strument, the trumpet, we not only 
have the representation on the 
coins, and on the Arch of Titus, of 
the long, straight tubes from which 
a single note and its octave are all 
that could be readily produced, 
but we have also the exact no- 
tation of the sound given in 
the Mishna, in the words Tekia 
and Teruah. As some doubt 
arose, in latter times, as to the 
legal sound of the second, or broken 
note, a third combination, called 
Shebarim, was introduced, together 
with the former two. Thus the 
long-drawn note, followed by its 
octave, and then by a broken repe- 
tition of the same note, is placed 
on record by unimpeachable autho- 
rity as the trumpet-call of the 
Temple. This, moreover, was on 
the most solemn occasions accom- 
panied by the Shophar, or ram’s 
horn, an instrument which can 
utter only one dismal and lugu- 
brious sound.” 

The following careful account of 
Hebrew sepulchres is valuable : 

“The sepulchres of the Hebrews 
are almost the only Jewish monu- 
ments of undisputed antiquity now 
left. The oldest form of tomb con- 
sists of a square chamber, about 
eight feet on a side, cut in the rock, 
and entered from the face of a cliff, 
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through a door generally not more 
than about two feet wide and three 
feet high.” 

“ From each wall of the chamber 
a number of parallel tunnels are 
driven, measuring six or seven feet 
in length, and about two feet in 
width ; the usual number being 
three in each wall. 'lhese tunnels, 
called Kokhim or ‘ excavations’ in 
the Talmud (Baba Bathra 6. 8), 
were intended to hold one body each, 
the head being at the further end 
where a sort of stone pillow is often 
found. The entrance of each Koka 
was closed by a slab plastered in 
position. An inner chamber is 
sometimes reached by crawling 
through one of the Kokim. 

“A transitional style between 
the tombs with Kokim and those 
with Loculi or sarcophagi beneath 
Arcosolia, has already been noticed, 
namely, that in which the sarco- 
phagus lies end on to the chamber. 
The substitution of the  sarco- 
phagus, marking the influence of 
Greek or Egyptian customs, cer- 
tainly took place before the time of 
Christ — apparently during the 
period of the Hellenistic movement 
preceding the Hasmonean revolt. 
It is interesting to remark, that the 
Tomb of Christ as described in the 
Gospels must have belonged to the 
class of Loculus tomb; for the 
description of the two angels sit- 
ting, ‘ one at the head and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus 
had lain’ (John xx. 12), could not 
be reconciled with the structure of 
the Koka. 

“Tt is also interesting to notice 
that the cylindrical rolling stone 
(Matt. xxvii. 60), like a millstone or 
cheese on end, closing the entrance 
of the tomb, is rarely found with 
Kokim tombs, but is commonly 
used with the late Loculi. The 
older tombs are closed by stone 
doors, swinging on hinges, or slid- 
ing up and down; but the stone 
rolling in a groove was a compara- 
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tively late discovery. The weight 
of these stones is generally about 
6 cwt., and the groove sometimes 
is so cut that the stone rolled 
down an inclined plane, closing the 
small door when at the lowest point, 
and requiring to be rolled up hill 
and there wedged up before the 
tomb could be entered.” 

The following is an interesting 
description of the Sea of Galilee, 
called Chinnereth, or in the Talmud 
Ginizer, in which we readily recog- 
nise the familiar Gennesaret : 

“This famous Sea, in length 
about equal to oir English Winde- 
mere (124 miles), is pear-shaped, 
with a maximum width of 8 miles. 
It is surrounded with precipices of 
limestone, except on the north, 
where a shelving slope leads to the 
shore, from a _ plateau of basalt 
extending from the foot of the 
highest range of Upper Galilee. 
The scenery of the lake is bare, and 
much tamer than that of the Dead 
Sea. The beach is narrow, except 
on the north-west, where the cliffs 
recede, leaving a fertile plain (Gen- 
nesaret), 24 miles long and 1 mile 
broad, watered by several fine 
springs. The pebbly open shore 
on the north is broken into 
numerous bays, and is fringed 
with dark oleander bushes. On 
the south-eastern side is a palm 
grove, and a few palms dot the 
western shore. The ruddy cliffs on 
the west, and the steep slopes on 
the east, are bare and desolate; 
but the sweet waters of the lake, 
in calm weather mirroring the sur- 
rounding hills, and shining in the 
sun, present a beautiful scene, 
especially in the evening. The 
Sea is remarkable for its shoals 
of fish, for the violence of its sud- 
den thunderstorms, and for the 
hot springs along the shore. The 
neighbourhood of the lake is also 
peculiarly subject to volcanic dis- 
turbances.” 

With the exception of something 
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unintelligible on page 105, which 
is perhaps due to a reference incor- 
rectly printed, we can congratulate 
the authors upon the success of 
their efforts “to produce a work, 
founded on monumental research, 
to which additional information 
may hereafter be added, but from 
which,” they hope, “ but little may 
require to be erased.” 

Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Macmillan and Co. 1879. 

Mr. Pattison’s “‘ Milton” is the 
last issue of the excellent “ Men of 
Letters ” series, excellent in design 
and, with few exceptions, in execu- 
tion. We are sorry to have to 
note that Mr. Pattison’s volume 
forms one of these exceptions, con- 
trasting most unfavourably with a 
little primer on Milton recently 
published by the same firm and 
written by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
Mr. Pattison’s volume, to quote the 
old woman, “needs a deal of 
getting through,” and this not by 
virtue of its theme, but because the 
author is in evident want of har- 
mony with the same. Mr. Patti- 
son puts forward the strange 
statement that “our appreciation 
of our poet is not to be measured 
by our choosing him for our 
favourite closest companion or 
reading him often.” We had 
thought that precisely the opposite 
was the case. Proceeding on these 
lines, however, Mr. Pattison puts 
forward every reason he can think 
of why “ Paradise Lost ” has never 
been and will never be a popular 
poem, though in reputation its 
author stands next to Shakespeare. 
Voltaire wittily said of Dante, 
“Sa reputation s‘affirmera tou- 
jours, parce qu’on ne le lit guére.” 
In this spirit Mr. Pattison ex- 
pounds Milton the poet. He pro- 
ceeds to show how there is an ele- 
ment of decay and death in poems 
which we vainly style immortal, 
and how some of the sources of 
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Milton’s power are already in pro- 
cess of drying up. Most of this 
is, of course, in the case of “‘ Para- 
dise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” to be attributed to the 
choice of subject, which, nowadays, 
leaves its readers frigid. This 
was, perhaps, what Goethe meant 
when he pronounced the subject 
of “Paradise Lost” to be “ abo- 
minable, with a fair outside, but 
rotten inwardly.” To Milton’s 
minor poems Mr. Pattison accords 
little space. To his pamphlets, on 
the contrary, he gives tedious 
analysis, as though it were they 
and not the poems that make 
Milton immortal. Neither are 
minute details of the winding-up 
of the Powell affairs, the probable 
nature of Milton’s blindness, &c., 
&c., themes of interest to the class 
of readers for whom this series is 
destined, namely, such who read 
as they run, and who therefore 
wish to have the most salient facts 
brought before them, not the little 
byway details. Such are in 
their place in an overgrown bio- 
graphy like that of Professor 
Masson, and persons who have 
leisure or inclination to follow the 
theme into every possible and im- 
possible ramification would of 
course turn to his monumental 
work rather than to a small volume 
like the present. It will be a 
serious drawback to the efficiency 
of Mr. Morley’s series if his 
authors thus lose sight of their 
proper function, to write for those 
whose time is limited, and who 
wish to learn in a limited space 
all that is requisite for business 
non-literary people to know of our 
famous men, so that they may be 
no mere names to them. A suc- 
cinct biography, a _ picturesque 
summary of the works, best fulfils 
this end. As excellent examples 
we may quote Mr. _ Leslie 
Stephens’s “ Johnson,” Mr. Mori- 
son’s “Gibbon,” Mr. Symonds’s 
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“Shelley,” Mr. Black’s 
smith.” Mr. Mintos’s “‘ Defoe” 
was inadequate, Mr. Huxley’s 
“ Hume” above the heads of his 
readers, and Mr. Pattison’s ‘‘ Mil- 
ton”—we regret to say it—is 
dreary. 


“ Gold- 





Alice, and other Fairy Plays for 
Children. By Kate Freiligrath 
Kroeker: W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen, 1879. 

Plays suitable for acting by 
children are always in great 
demand at this season of the year, 
and yet, notwithstanding the 
number of those annually pub- 
lished, few really meet the require- 
ments of young minds. The lan- 
guage is apt to be stilted and 
unnatural, the situations removed 
from their interests. Mrs. Kroeker 
has hit upon the happy idea of 
dramatising a series of popular 
fairy tales, making the wording 
simple but not puerile. There is 
much happy humour, fun, and 
spirit in her adaptations. The 
different personages are well 
individualised, and there is a 
“go” about each drama that is 
certain to appeal to the little 
people for whose use they are 
destined. The prime favourite, 
however, will be “‘ Alice,” a dramatic 
version of Lewis Carroll’s peren- 
nial favourite. The permission to 
dramatise this charming story was 
kindly accorded by its author. 
Mrs. Kroeker has very happily 
blended into one play the “ Look- 
ing Glass ” and the “ Wonderland,” 
so that nearly every one of the 
favourites appears on the scene, 
from the Mad Hatter and the 
Dormouse to the Walrus and the 
Cheshire Cat. The way in which 
this latter is managed is highly ~ 
ingenious. Dramatic exigences 
have once or twice demanded 
alterations and additions; but all 
these have been executed in the 
true fairy spirit of the original, 
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and no one who loves “Alice” 
need fear that this play will spoil 
his enjoyment of the book. Mrs. 
Kroeker’s volume is further en- 
riched by some excellent “illustra- 
tion from the hand of Mary Sibree, 
while music, original and adapted, 
is supplied for the songs that occur 
in each play. 


The Abbeys of England. W. H. 
Beynon and Co.: Hogarth Studio, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Though a sheet of engraving 
without letterpress, we include 
these under our reviews of lite- 
rature, in consideration at once of 
their artistic merit, and for the 
further reason that, at this coming 
Christmastide, our readers may find 
it useful to have something men- 
tioned to them suitable as a gift 
memento, and yet not of the mere 
passing sort of Christmas card, now 
becoming more and more elaborate 
and costly, though no way more 
useful. These are the Abbeys of 
England; no less are they its 
ruins; singularly picturesque as 
we all know, and here the series 
of vignettes are the true work of 
an artist. Grouped together they 
form a record of architecture, or a 
record of history, or a record of a 
stage of thought, and of piety, of 
its zenith, and its decay, according 
as they impress us. Any way there 
is much of interest and much 
instruction in the recollections they 
awaken. We have said this sheet 
is artistic; there is a set which 
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perhaps has even more pretension 
to art, as it is coloured in part by 
hand; this, however, is necessarily 
more costly. We are not advo- 
cating a reproduction, as the phrase 
runs, “for the million;” but we 
certainly think it would admirably 
answer to take a reduced photo- 
graph copy of this sheet of the 
Abbeys, and still more of the 
Cathedrals, and the portraits of 
the English Bench of Bishops. It 
is, however, perhaps more for the 
proprietors to consider this than 
for us to suggest it. There is one 
use, however, of the several sheets 
as they stand, for which they are 
all well adapted, i.c., as illustrations. 
Fountains Abbey or Rievaulx are 
here each of them a picture which 
may be cut out for an album, or to 
interleave a poem, or to add to a 
county history. We have men- 
tioned the medallion portraits of 
the Bishops, collected together on 
a sheet—an ecclesiastical galaxy; 
but there is also at the same studio 
a large-sized portrait of Cardinal 
Manning, recently taken from the 
life, and reproduced in a capital 
lithograph almost as with the fine 
touches of a crayon drawing, alike 
excellent in a happy likeness and 
in careful drawing; of course of a 
higher order than the small heads 
of the Anglican hierarchy, as is 
fitting for a picture suitable for the 
library wall, while the others are 
a series, and form a collection to 
turn over. 








